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NOTE TO THE READER 


The reader will sometimes encounter contradictory assertions or 
points of view between the different authors. Whether this is a mat- 
ter of personal interpretation or historical facts that are still not 
clearly known, it is not within the editor’s mandate to resolve such 
differences. 


Regarding the Transcription of Tibetan Words 


Tibetologists use transliteration, which is the exact, letter-by-letter 
reproduction of Tibetan spelling. This is very complicated and calls 
upon rules of pronunciation unknown to non-specialists. It has been 
decided, therefore, for the convenience of the reader of these arti- 
cles, not to use transliteration in this book, but to transcribe the 
Tibetan terms, spelling them as they are pronounced. 

However, there is no unified system of transcription and it varies 
according to the author. We have chosen to standardize the tran- 
scription of Tibetan terms in all the articles, using the English spelling 
that is closest to the Tibetan pronunciation. However, we have kept, 
for some well known proper nouns, the transcription most commonly 
used on maps and in popular works. For many words of foreign ori- 
gin the singular and plural forms are the same. 

We are well aware of the criticism that our choice of transcrip- 
tion may provoke, but, in the absence of a system that is scientific 
and unique on the subject, it is necessary to make a choice in tak- 
ing the interests of the reader into account. 

Readers desirous of knowing the exact Tibetan spelling of names, 
that is, the transliteration according to the Wylie system, can refer 
to the index at the end of the book. 
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FOREWORD 


Francoise Pommaret 


When the name Lhasa is spoken, even in this age of global com- 
munication, interest is aroused, eyes light up or become dreamy. 
Few cities have as great an evocative power or such ability to make 
images burst forth as Lhasa: the capital of Tibet, the forbidden city, 
the Dalai Lamas, the Potala Palace. L.A. Waddell, who was the head 
doctor of the British expedition to Tibet, wrote in 1904: “We gazed 
with awe upon the temples and palaces of the long-sealed Forbidden 
City, the shrines of the mystery which had so long haunted our 
dreams and which lay revealed before our eyes at last.”' Even if 
today one can go to Lhasa on an organized trip, the myth of Tibet 
and Lhasa is far from having disappeared from our subconscious. 

Although it has never been easy to get there and permits have 
been necessary, Lhasa was not always a forbidden city. It was only 
when the great exploration expeditions of the 19th century rapidly 
multiplied and colonial empires were established that the Tibetan 
government decided, about 1810, to close Tibet and Lhasa to for- 
eigners. The Tibetans were encouraged in this policy by the Chinese, 
who saw in it a means of protecting their relationship with Tibet 
against any foreign influence and later by the British, who, among 
others, wanted to establish commercial relations with Tibet and pre- 
vent any Russian interference. 

The appeal of Lhasa, the forbidden fruit, only became stronger 
and in the West Lhasa acquired a mythical and mysterious dimen- 
sion. Every traveller set the city as a goal, its secrets had to be pen- 
etrated, and secrets it must have, since it was a forbidden city. Most 
of them never reached Lhasa, often stopped at Nakchu—gateway to 
central Tibet, three hundred kilometres north of Lhasa—at the check 
posts of eastern Tibet, or by the British sentries in the Himalayan 
foothills. 

All the same, three western travellers managed to reach Lhasa 
during the 19th century. The first was the British doctor, Thomas 


' L.A. Waddell, 1905: 329. 
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Manning, who arrived in the capital in 1811 and stayed there four 
months. Oddly, his goal was not Lhasa, which he described in unkind 
terms, but China. He was travelling with a Chinese general he had 
met at the border between Tibet and India, who was delighted to 
have a doctor at his disposal. The other two were French, the Lazarist 
priests Gabet and Huc. They arrived in Lhasa in 1846 after two 
years of difficult travel across Mongolia and northern Tibet. Mission- 
aries, their aim was to evangelize the Mongols, but, arriving in the 
Tibetan region of Amdo, they were lured by Lhasa’s reputation and 
they reached the city after all sorts of incidents. They stayed a lit- 
tle more than a month before being expelled in the direction of 
Sichuan at the request of the Qing Manchu dynasty’s representative 
who suspected them of being spies. On his return to Macao, Father 
Huc wrote from memory an account of the trip which has always 
maintained its popularity. 

From then until the beginning of the 20th century, not counting 
the famous “pandits”—Indian spies and surveyors sent to Tibet by 
the British—and four Japanese, no Western traveller was able to 
reach the forbidden city. Many, adventurers or missionaries, had to 
content themselves with dangerous exploratory missions into eastern 
Tibet or on the Himalayan fringes. But they came away with inter- 
esting travelogues—interesting if only because of the description, often 
moving, of their adventures. 

Peter Fleming analyzed perfectly the irresistible attraction that 
Lhasa exerted on Westerners: “The men and women of their gen- 
eration regarded the east as mysterious. They saw Asia as possess- 
ing—they almost willed it to possess—some inner, hidden quality 
which Europe lacked. Of what this quality consisted they were not 
sure. Wisdom? Spirituality? Ripeness? They could not say; they knew 
only there was something there, something of which the proudest 
among them was prepared to stand in awe.” 

Finally, it was the British who forcibly entered Lhasa in 1904. 
The Younghusband military expedition, named after the colonel who 
led it, was supposed to force the Tibetans to accept a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain and, in addition, to prevent any Russian 
influence in Tibet. The British, after the massacre of an ill-equipped 
Tibetan army in the Guru Plain, arrived outside Lhasa on 2 August 


2 P. Fleming, 1952: 25-260. 
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and set up their camp a few kilometres away. On 3 August, British 
officers entered the city. 

When Younghusband left Lhasa in September, he was a changed 
man. He wrote: “I was insensibly suffused with an almost intoxi- 
cating sense of elation and good-will. This exhilaration of the moment 
grew and grew till it thrilled through me with overpowering inten- 
sity. Never again could I think evil, or ever again be at enmity with 
any man. All nature and all humanity were bathed in a rosy glow- 
ing radiancy; and life for the future seemed nought but buoyancy 
and light.” Lhasa, in spite of its dirt and the difficulties he had 
encountered there, had revealed in him mystical tendencies that 
became more and more affirmed with the passing years. Despite 
conditions that were adverse to say the least, and an unenthusiastic 
initial approach—did Younghusband not write on his first day in 
the city, “Many a traveller had pined to look on Lhasa, but now 
we were actually in this sacred city, it was, except for the Potala, a 
sorry affair’—Lhasa’s charm seemed finally to have taken effect. 

The accounts of the special correspondent from the British daily, 
The Times who accompanied the expedition were divided between a 
kind of disappointment in the face of reality and a deep conde- 
scension towards the Tibetans on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the desire to thrill their readers, to respond to their expectations of 
a description of the magic spell of Lhasa. It was hard to kill a myth. 

Under the joint pressure of the British and the Qing dynasty of 
China, Tibet remained more closed than ever. A British commer- 
cial agent was posted to Gyantse, an important centre in central 
Tibet on the road to the Indies, but he could not go to Lhasa, and 
the temptation of the Holy City remained intact. It was a French 
lady, Alexandra David-Néel, who was the first woman to break the 
interdict and reach Lhasa in 1924, after an incredible and exhaust- 
ing journey. There is no need to reiterate here the fearsome per- 
sonality of this woman, passionately interested in Buddhism, who did 
not hesitate to brave all the dangers, including cold, hunger and 
bandits, in order to reach this city. Alexandra David-Néel was not 
a mystic. She would not tolerate defeat and, for her, the ban on 
going to Lhasa was “an intolerable restriction imposed by common 


3 F. Younghusband, 1971: 326. 
* F. Younghusband, 1971: 265. 
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politicians on her freedom of movement. Her will to defy the inter- 
dict was also spurred on by the thought that no Western traveller— 
and in particular, no woman—had ever taken the road that she 
intended to take.”° 

Disguised as a beggar and accompanied by Yongden, her adopted 
son, a Sikkimese of Tibetan origin, she reached Lhasa in 1924 at 
the age of fifty-six years, after an exhausting and perilous walk of 
more than four months. In her inimitable and straightforward style, 
she wrote to her husband: “The city is without much interest. I’ve 
had quite enough of visits to lamaseries; I have seen so many of 
them!... The palace of the Dalai Lama... has nothing very spe- 
cial. In town, the shopkeepers, by way of exotic objects, display stacks 
of aluminum saucepans.”° She stayed in Lhasa for two months with- 
out being found out and set off again for the Indian frontier. On 
the way, she stopped at Gyantse where she appeared in rags and 
exhausted before the dumbfounded British agent stationed there. The 
account of her adventures, Le voyage d’une Parisienne a Lhassa (English 
title: My Journey to Lhasa), published in 1927 met with immediate suc- 
cess and contributed to the popularizing, in Europe, of a certain 
image of Tibet outside the restricted circle of orientalists and art 
lovers. 

During the 20th century, other foreigners, with or without per- 
mission, reached Lhasa. The British Political Officers stationed at 
Gangtok in Sikkim were also responsible for Tibet, and travelled 
there in great style, hosted by the local Tibetan officials. A far cry 
from these travelling conditions was the epic journey of two Austrians, 
Heinrich Harrer and Peter Aufschnaiter. They were interned at the 
beginning of the Second World War in a camp at Dehra Dun in 
India, but managed to escape to Tibet in 1944 and reached Lhasa 
after having crossed the Himalayas and the Changthang, the frozen 
plateau of western Tibet. They spent more than five years in Lhasa 
protected by the Dalai Lama, and Harrer’s story, Seven Years in Tibet, 
is not only a great classic of travel writing, but teems with infor- 
mation on the life of the nobility in an age now gone by. 

Paradoxically, for a city that has given rise to so many written 
works, the early history of Lhasa and the role it played in the for- 
mation of the Tibetan theocratic state as it was until 1959 are not 


” Mz. Taylor, 1985: 217. 
" Alexandra David-Néel cited by M. Taylor, 1985: 218. 
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well known. Is it perhaps easier to feed on the same old clichés and 
mythical images than to tackle arduous texts? Does this latter approach 
perhaps raise an unconscious fear of shattering the object of one’s 
‘dreams? And what if the mysteries did not exist? 

Nevertheless, research on a certain reality is certainly as exciting 
as a long exploration. Trying to provide a history and picture of 
Lhasa that are as authentic as possible is like a treasure hunt. Data 
are scarce and scattered in Tibetan texts where what is unsaid is 
often as important as the stated facts. The latter are often reported 
long after the period in which they took place and have been adapted, 
revised according to different ideologies. 

In the West, the figure of the Dalai Lama seems to have totally 
overshadowed part of the reality. Often ignored is the fact that his 
role as political and religious head of Tibet started only in the 17th 
century, that previously he was only a hierarch of one of schools of 
Tibetan Buddhism, and that Lhasa acquired its importance only at 
this time. 

In Tibet, politics and religion were intimately linked, and from 
the 13th century to the end of the 16th century, the great religious 
schools took over from one another in power or behind the scenes 
of the power through an interposed lord. First the Sakyapa, then 
the Phagmo Drupa, and finally the Karma Kagyupa. Religious, polit- 
ical and economic interests were interwoven and contributed in giv- 
ing Tibet a complex political system where the battles were fought 
as much through rituals and protective deities as on the battlefields. 

In the 17th century, the victory of the most recent of the religious 
schools, the Gelukpa, of which the Dalai Lama was a hierarch, was 
far from being achieved in a non-violent way. The armed conflicts 
between the different religious schools supported by local lords tore 
the country apart during the 16th and 17th centuries and the Fifth 
Dalai Lama did not hesitate to call upon the Mongol armies to 
secure his supremacy over Tibet and to then bring into line the reli- 
gious schools that he would consider as his opponents. Religious 
influence allowed the gaining of political support, and political vic- 
tory permitted the strengthening of the ascendancy of his school. 

It is this confusion between the two types of power that charac- 
terized the Tibetan government up until 1959, and the hegemony 
of the Gelukpa school was made possible by the Fifth Dalai Lama, 
whose extraordinary personality has left its mark on the history of 
Tibet and that of Lhasa. 
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Before 1642, Lhasa was a small town, renowned for its Jokhang 
temple and the three large Gelukpa monasteries built nearby in the 
15th century, but it had neither the status nor the fame of a capi- 
tal. The political victory of the Gelukpa changed its destiny and it - 
was through the will of the Fifth Dalai Lama that Lhasa became 
the centre of the Tibetan world, with its influence reaching as far 
away as Mongolia and Ladakh. The small town was transformed 
into a capital adorned with prestigious monuments, of which the 
Potala Palace was the focus and the symbol. Built in the second half 
of the 17th century, it became the residence of the Dalai Lama, the 
seat of the Tibetan government and the religious power of the 
Gelukpa, a powerful blend authenticated by a divine and legendary 
filiation. The Potala mountain was the paradise of the deity of com- 
passion, Avalokiteshvara, from whom, in his incarnation as a mon- 
key, the Tibetans are said to have originated and of whom the Dalai 
Lama was the earthly incarnation. But the site of his palace was 
also situated on the “Red Hill” where, in Tibetan tradition, Songtsen 
Gampo, the first Buddhist king, creator of the Tibetan state, and 
himself also an incarnation of Avalokiteshvara, was said to have had 
a castle in the 7th century. The Dalai Lama had, therefore, in the 
eyes of the Tibetan world, double religious and historic endorsement. 
The symbols were entangled for the greater glory of the Dalai Lamas, 
the Gelukpa school and Lhasa. Seldom was such merging more suc- 
cessful. 

The 17th century was a determining century in the history of 
Tibet and Lhasa. It is in this period that the most important build- 
ings were constructed and the government structures and rules that 
governed festivals and social life were fixed; apart from a few minor 
modifications, they did not change until 1959. 

At the same time, this century marked the rise of the power of 
the Dalai Lamas, the establishment of a system of government that 
was going to last for three centuries, and the rapid development of 
Lhasa as political, economic and cultural capital of Tibet. In the 
narrow alleys, artists, pilgrims, merchants and foreign emissaries 
rubbed shoulders with young monks studying theology, classical poetry, 
music or medicine. Caravans came from India, Mongolia, Ladakh 
or China, and their bundles of merchandise were unloaded, exchanged 
and sold; water carriers lugged their jars into the houses. One stopped 
to listen to an itinerant religious man recount the edifying life of a 
saint from a pious legend, people crowded around the shows of trav- 
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elling actors and dancers often having come from eastern Tibet, and 
the taverns of the Zhél quarter, below the Potala, were never empty. 
News spread quickly and songs lampooning the government or the 
nobility were made up as fast as the barley-beer mugs were emp- 
tied. Always mocking, the people of the street contained their cheeky 
humour only at the time of religious ceremonies and when the Dalai 
Lama passed in a grandiose procession. Lhasa was holy, Lhasa was 
bawdy, Lhasa did not know that it was living its golden century. 

Today, Lhasa is a one-and-a-half hour flight from Kathmandu, 
the Himalayas, the politicians or monks are no longer obstacles. 
Through the will of the Chinese government and the lure of money, 
the “forbidden city” has become a city where tourists arrive in groups 
by the plane-load and stay in deluxe hotels, shops are crammed with 
consumables, karaoke and “hostess” bars abound, and “hair-saloons” 
have sprung up in all areas. Construction on the 1,118-kilometre 
railway linking Tibet to China starts in 2001 at a cost of twelve bil- 
lion dollars and, although it may bring some benefit to the Tibetan 
population, it will also bring more Chinese settlers looking for work 
opportunities. The core Tibetan area of Lhasa now occupies only 
two per cent of the urban area. In the 1950s, the Lhasa urban area 
was only three square kilometres and had 30,000 inhabitants. Now 
it is fifty-three square kilometres and has a population of 230,000 
of which at least seventy per cent is ethnic Chinese. The official 
plan is to increase this population to over 300,000 by the end of 
2005. Although urbanization is a trend found in most countries, the 
way it is planned and carried out in Lhasa can only raise questions. 

But Lhasa, paradoxically, remains perhaps more secret than ever 
and Western visitors can spend long days in the city without seeing 
the on-going tensions between the Chinese and the Tibetans and 
the hard realities of colonialism. The Potala is safeguarded but the 
old traditional quarters are being destroyed in the name of “develop- 
ment”, hygiene and comfort—fine words that cover more pragmatic 
objectives: the destruction of the traditional Tibetan socio-urban fab- 
ric, prevention of riots, ease of population surveillance, settlement of 
Han Chinese. 

More and more, Lhasa is becoming a theatre set where the less 
than positive aspects of a policy are hidden by modern constructions 
“in the Tibetan style”, buildings with blue glass windows and a 
repainted Potala. The secrets of Lhasa are well kept and the Potala 
watches over them. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE WESTERN DISCOVERY OF TIBET 


Jeanne Mascolo de Filippis 


“What, then, is the overwhelming charm of this strange country, 
where those, having once seen it, always return? 

“To see again its mountains and its men, they again cross the 
sea, they cross whole kingdoms, all of China, at the slow pace of 
camels and mules. 

“They arrive then, in the frozen deserts, so high they no longer 
seem to belong to the earth, they scale awful mountains, the chaos 
of black abysses and white summits that bathe in the absolute cold 
of the sky. They see houses there like massive castle keeps, all hum- 
ming with prayers and smelling of rancid butter and incense. 

“This country is Tibet, land of shepherds and monks, forbidden 
to foreigners, isolated from the world and so connected to the sky 
that the natural occupation of its inhabitants is prayer.”' 

In 1910, when the French Tibetologist and explorer, Jacques Bacot 
(1877-1965), wrote these lines, Tibet, this mythical land that makes 
Westerners dream, was still only a large white patch on the maps 
of Asia. Moreover, under the influence of the game played by the 
great powers—Russia, China and Britain—Tibet was more than ever 
a forbidden and jealously guarded country. 

However, in spite of being continually described as inaccessible, 
it was not always this way, and over the centuries intrepid travellers 
have journeyed there. Missionaries, explorers, representatives of British 
India, adventurers and even mountaineers, all, in their own way, 
bear witness in their accounts of a land and a town almost “inaccess- 
ible”, where the grandeur of nature gives rise to such exaltation that 
dream and reality become confused. There is perhaps no country 
in the world that has caught the imagination of man to such a 
degree, and he has tried by any means and in every age, to penetrate 
the “mystery”. 


' J. Bacot, 1988: 1. 
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Herodotus was the first to allude to Tibet when he speaks, in his 
writings, of a region of the Upper Indus where gold-digging ants 
live. Subsequently, every story concerning Tibet mentioned the gold 
washers and the gold mines, thus feeding the myth of a mysterious 
land where a treasure would be found. 

The word Tibet appears for the first time in Western literature 
in the travelogue of Benjamin de Tudele, an explorer who left for 
central Asia in the 12th century and reports “that some days’ march 
from Samarkand lies the province of Tibet, whose forest shelters this 
animal that produces musk”.” His sources probably came from Arabic 
literature where, from the 7th century, one sees the word Tibet asso- 
ciated with musk, the gland of the musk deer known since antiquity 
and of which the Arabs made great use. It is, moreover, in the same 
Arabic literature, about the 10th century, that the name Lhasa is 
found cited for the first time. 


The First Accounts 


The first wave of travellers to central Asia arrived in the middle of 
the 13th century. In 1241, Europe was barely recovering from the 
great fright caused by the invasion of the Mongols, who withdrew 
suddenly with the death of their khan, Ogodai. The Pope and King 
Saint Louis (Louis [X) decided to send emissaries to the Great Khan 
of Mongolia in order to ascertain his intentions for the future. Thanks 
to these daring apostles, all belonging to religious orders, Europe 
discovered that an important civilization was developing east of its 
frontiers. 

Giovanni di Pian di Carpine, a Franciscan monk, set out in 1245 
and when he returned wrote “The History of the Mongols”, which 
includes the first information gathered on Tibet. He tells how “the 
Mongol army came to the country of Burithabet which it conquered 
by force; these are pagans who have this incredible or rather deplorable 
custom, that if someone’s father pays, by death, the debt of nature, 
all the relatives gather to eat him: we have been assured of this”.’ 
This rumour of cannibalism originated in the ritual of sky burials 
and for more than two centuries it was reported in travelogues. 


2M. Taylor, 1985: 24. 
* J. de Plan Carpin, 1965: 60. 
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A few years later, a new emissary of Saint Louis, Guillelmus de 
Rubruck, arrived at the court of the Great Khan. In his report, he 
gives the first idea of Lamaism, quotes the famous religious formula 
“om mani battam? (actually, Om Mani Padme Hum) and even partici- 
pates in a religious debate. He speaks of idolatrous monks who believe 
in spirits and the transmigration of the soul. He reports also that 
men live there, the “tebet”, who are cannibals and drink from the 
skulls of their parents.* 

But it is unquestionably the Venetian, Marco Polo, who took the 
greatest interest in Tibetan customs. In his accounts, he describes 
with precision the court of the Great Khan, which he reached in 
1275 and where he observed the presence of “Tibetan sorcerers and 
priests”. During his long journey he claims to have crossed the bor- 
der regions of Tibet, which are, according to him, inhabited by fierce 
bandits, who are filthy and idolatrous, but have amazing and inter- 
esting customs. In the same way we learn that they make constant 
use magic, that young girls are offered naturally to travellers in order 
to verify, before their marriage, that they are definitely desirable. 
The inhabitants are clothed in animal skins and adorn their wives 
with enormous pieces of coral jewellery. Their priests are Buddhists 
and live in monasteries as large as whole cities. We also learn that 
the Mongols, impressed by the magical powers of these Tibetan 
astrologers and enchanters who would eat criminals, intend, through 
the Tibetans, to establish Mongol influence. 


The Franciscan Father, Ordoric Da Pordenone, was considered, for 
a very long time, the first Westerner to have reached Lhasa. He left 
Europe in 1318, and visited the kingdom of Riboth and its white 
town, called Gota, where, according to him, no one dares to spill 
human blood and where, nevertheless, they practise sky burials and 
other abominable customs. Much later, Da Pordenone was deemed 
not to have reached Lhasa, but Khotan, and that his descriptions 
were based on information collected from neighbouring populations. 

During the 14th century, the Mongol empire broke down and no 
longer aroused fear in Europe, which ceased to send emissaries. At 
the same time, new trade relations and routes were established, and 
apostles and merchants no longer ventured into these regions of 
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central Asia, which remained, through the accounts of those who 
approached them, surrounded by mystery and inhabited by spirits 
peculiar to the imagery of the Middle Ages. 


Missionaries on the Roof of the World 


At the end of the 15th century, Christopher Columbus discovered 
America and Vasco da Gama the route to the Indies. The Society 
of Jesus, founded in 1534, established missions in India and China, 
and very quickly these missions began the search for enclaves to con- 
vert and quite naturally took a fancy to Tibet. 

Antonio de Andrade, a Portuguese Jesuit, is considered to be the 
first European to have really penetrated Tibet. He crossed the west- 
ern Himalayas and, although this route was extremely difficult, in 
1624 he entered the royal city of Tsaparang where he was received 
by the king of Guge. At that time, this independent kingdom was 
just as important as those of central Tibet. 

The account of his two successive trips to Tibet was translated 
into several languages but some questioned the veracity of the facts 
reported. This provoked, three centuries later, in 1909, the indig- 
nation of the great explorer Sven Hedin: “The very first traveller 
who, under exceptionally difficult conditions enters an unknown 
country and brings home with him the first knowledge of it, should 
be the very last to be blamed for his work”.° 

In his account, Antonio de Andrade appears to be touched by 
the particularly warm reception from the king who is interested in 
his religion and gives him permission to start a mission and to build 
a church. He finds, moreover, that there are a good many similar- 
ities between the two religions and he deplores the obvious animosity 
of the Buddhist clergy. In the course of his stay, he hears talk of 
another region called Great Tibet or “Kingdom of Utsang”, a month- 
and-a-half’s march further to the east. He recommends trying to 
enter this region from south of the Himalayan range, from the Bengal 
side. He also maintains that Tibet is made up of semi- or totally 
independent kingdoms, continually at war, one against another, and 
whose population is largely made up of monks. 


> C. Wessels, 1992: 68. 
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Two Portuguese Jesuits, Fathers Cacella and Cabral, reached the 
town of Shigatse and Tashilunpo monastery in the winter of 1627- 
1628, after having spent eight months in Bhutan, but they could not 
reach Lhasa. Some thirty years later, in 1661, it was a country that 
had, in the meantime, become a theocracy that was entered by the 
first two Europeans to officially reach Lhasa. 

The Jesuit Fathers Grueber and d’Orville were two missionaries, 
Austrian and Belgian, based in China. Finding themselves unable to 
return to Europe by sea, they decided to go to India by crossing 
China. They reached Lhasa on 8 October 1661 and stayed there 
for more than two months. Their notes and sketches were published 
in Latin by Athanasius Kircher in 1677. On the map reproduced 
with these notes, Tibet already appears as the reservoir of Asia. 

This is really the first information on the kingdom of Lhasa, which 
the Tartars called Barantola, and on the person that foreigners called 
its king, in fact the Fifth Dalai Lama, enthroned in 1642 and who 
began the construction of the Potala, of which Grueber made a 
sketch. 

“There are two kings of which the first devotes himself to main- 
taining justice in the affairs of the kingdom... the other lives in idle- 
ness in his palace, as in solitude, withdrawn from the world, free of 
state affairs, and free of all care; he is so honoured and respected 
by everyone, that people consider themselves fortunate if they can 
obtain, with expensive gifts or donations... some of the high Lama’s 
urine or other excrements, which they carry hung from the neck. 

“Oh! Abominable vileness, really!”® 

Even if Grueber’s tone seems unenthusiastic, his information on 
the town, which had recently become the capital of Tibet, is the 
first to come first-hand, witnessed through the recorder’s own eyes, 
and its publication stimulated growing interest in this strange land. 
His account has the distinctive feature of mentioning for the first 
time the name of the Dalai Lama and the Potala Palace. This is 
not surprising since it was only in 1642 that, through the actions of 
the Fifth Dalai Lama, Lhasa became the heart of Tibet, being at 
the same time both religious and political centre. It was also the 
symbol of the religious supremacy of the Gelukpa order to which 
the Dalai Lamas belong. As for the second king to whom Grueber’s 
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account alludes, this is probably the Regent, Sangye Gyatso, who 
took care of temporal affairs. The scene was set for the creation of 
a great myth centred on Lhasa. 

Another Jesuit, the French Father Philippe Avril, sent to central 
Asia to study new routes, did not enter Tibet, but even so, his story 
only fosters the mystery: “All these peoples recognize the Dalai Lama 
as head of their religion... It is in the Kingdom of Tanchut that 
this imposter makes his residence. The capital of this state is the 
town of Barantola... It appears from all that I have just said about 
the Kingdom of Tanchut that the Dalai Lama is unquestionably this 
famous Prester John of whom historians have written so diversely.”’ 
The legend of Prester John, a much debated figure, was extraordi- 
narily popular in medieval Europe, which saw in the discovery of 
far-away Asia expression of all its fantasies. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, Jesuits and Capuchins were 
going to try, at the same time and without having knowledge of 
their mutual plans, to found missions in Lhasa and elsewhere in 
Tibet, which would subsequently lead them to fight over rights of 
precedence. In their accounts, all these missionaries are, in general, 
unanimous in praising the spirit of tolerance, mixed with curiosity, 
of the Tibetan clergy, who allow them to live in their country and 
to found missions there. All mention, as well, the kindness of a pop- 
ulation of people who laugh easily and often. 

While the Capuchins, fairly well equipped, chose the more acces- 
sible—and above all, shorter—routes, from south of the Himalayas, 
the Jesuits, in the footsteps of Antonio de Andrade, again took the 
perilous western route to cross the high Tibetan plateaux from 
Ladakh. Their journey to reach the “third and great Tibet” was 
arduous and took more than seven months. In 1716, Orazio Della 
Penna, a Capuchin Father, as well as the Jesuit Fathers Emmanuel 
Freyre and Ippolito Desideri arrived in Lhasa. 

While they did not appreciate this forced cohabitation within the 
same mission, Desideri and Della Penna soon, however, came to 
respect each other and together they began to study Tibetan. Their 
goal was to convert the population, not by ridiculing the Buddhist 
theories of the high lamas, but by disproving them. Both were then 
admitted to the large monastery of Sera, near Lhasa. 
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Desideri left Tibet in 1721 and when he returned to Rome he 
wrote the account of his travels, which was only finally published in 
1904, as if the Church wanted to avoid revealing too openly the 
tensions that existed at that time between Capuchins and Jesuits. His 
book was recognized, although only much later, as the remarkable 
work of a scholar, geographer and explorer, contributing greatly to 
a better knowledge of Tibet and Lhasa. 

He shows how the government functions, with two important 
figures at its head—the high lama and the king, that is to say, the 
Dalai Lama and Pholane who was “de facto” king of Tibet at the 
time. He describes the intense commercial activity prevalent in Lhasa, 
a crossroads where all the cultures and arts of Asia mingle. He was 
present when the Jungar Mongols invaded in 1717 and was witness 
to the political change connected with the disappearance of the Sixth 
Dalai Lama and the recognition of the Seventh, who was put in 
place in 1720 by the Manchus who ruled China. Desideri observes, 
with great accuracy, that these “Chinese” are in the process of 
installing themselves in Lhasa and chances are that they are going 
to stay there! In fact, in 1728 two Amban were appointed to Lhasa 
as direct “representatives” of the Manchu Emperor in Tibet. 

As for Della Penna, he lived in Tibet for sixteen years, during 
which the Manchus urged the monks not to trust Western foreigners 
and the last missions closed one after another. 


So it was that in the middle of the 18th century, Lhasa gradually 
withdrew into itself} an era had passed, and despite all the efforts 
of these pioneer-missionaries, the West still knew only little of this 
mysterious land. In fact, the Catholic Church, unable to establish 
itself in this part of the world, tried not to lose face by, on the one 
hand, discrediting the suddenly barbaric and primitive practices and 
beliefs (whereas it had presented them, initially, as closely related to 
Christianity) and on the other, disclosing only a tiny portion of the 
accounts of its envoys, who were nevertheless daring travellers. 


The Arrival of the Merchants 


In the second half of the 18th century, the main objective of the 
travellers who followed the missionaries was to find new trade pos- 
sibilities. The missionaries having all been expelled and the southern 
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frontiers, the most accessible, being closely watched, it was necessary 
for travellers to risk the longest routes, those of the high northern 
plateaux. These wild and hostile regions ended up exerting a fasci- 
nation and an irresistible attraction, and in this way the accounts of 
travellers often present a slanted image, that of a mythical and totally 
inaccessible Tibet. 

The British East India Company, particularly well established in 
Bengal, had to promote new markets and for this, it was sometimes 
necessary to play a political role. At the time of the skirmishes that 
brought Bhutan into conflict with India, the British governor, Warren 
Hastings, decided to send, in 1774, a mission to Tibet’s Panchen 
Lama, also known by the name of Tashi Lama, from the name of 
his monastery near Shigatse—Tashilunpo—to try to negotiate future 
Anglo-Tibetan relations. 

George Bogle, a young Scot, had orders to proceed to Shigatse 
and not to Lhasa because, the Dalai Lama being only fifteen years 
old, the real religious and political power was in the hands of this 
Panchen Lama who was one of the most important personages of 
his lineage. Bogle, initially disappointed with the monotony of the 
landscape, gradually took an interest in the people and their cus- 
toms. He struck up a friendship with the Panchen Lama, studied 
the Tibetan language and customs, even married a Tibetan, but died 
prematurely in 1780. Even though the commercial success of his trip 
did not meet expectations, his story, which was not published until 
a century later, in 1876, contains invaluable details on this period 
of Tibetan history. 

In 1783, on the occasion of the recognition of the new Panchen 
Lama, Hastings sent a second mission, led by Captain Samuel Turner. 
His travelogue, published in 1800, was, for more than a century, a 
reference book on how to better approach the Tibetan world. He 
provides a good deal of explanation concerning relations between 
Tashilunpo, Lhasa and China. 

In 1790, the invasion of Tibet by Nepalese Gurkhas provoked a 
strong reaction from the Manchu dynasty, which, on the pretext of 
protecting Lhasa against the “English expansionists” (whom it accused, 
of course, of being at the root of the Nepalese invasion), reinforced 
its military presence in Lhasa. 
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Thus, at the beginning of the 19th century, Tibet had become an 
inaccessible land and, in the imagination of Westerners, a forbidden 
fruit more and more tempting. Nevertheless, in the course of this 
same century, and without much difficulty, three travellers managed 
to stay in the “Forbidden City”. 

Perhaps it was because he was a doctor that Thomas Manning 
was able to accompany, as far as Lhasa, the Chinese general whom 
he met in 1811 on the Himalayan frontier. Although he set off at 
that time for Lhasa, his ultimate goal seems to have been China, 
for which he felt a real passion. His description of Tibet and Lhasa 
is rather negative: the climate is inclement, and the country very 
dirty and entirely under the control of the Chinese—extremely civ- 
ilized beings, compared to the Tibetans. 

“If the palace had exceeded my expectations, the town as far fell 
short of them. There is nothing striking, nothing pleasing in it’s 
appearance... In short, everything seems mean and gloomy, and 
excites the idea of something unreal.”® 

Manning stayed in Lhasa for four months and was received by 
the very young Ninth Dalai Lama, who impressed him profoundly. 
He hoped to be able to continue on his way towards China and 
remarked that the Chinese posted in the capital were in general, in 
“exile”, banished from China for some misdeed. He set up a prac- 
tice but soon felt spied upon and even stopped in fear for his life. 
He set off again, finally, back the way he had come. His journal 
was published in 1876. He was the first British person to go to Lhasa 
and his account corroborated what Europe was beginning to under- 
stand about the organization of Tibetan society, strongly influenced 
by a Chinese administrative and military presence. 

In 1846, two French Lazarist Fathers, Evariste Huc and Joseph 
Gabet, reached Lhasa, after a trying journey of almost two years, 
which included crossing China, the Gobi Desert and Mongolia. Their 
initial goal was the conversion of the Mongols, but as they advanced, 
through chance encounters, they felt the attraction of the Holy City. 
They took advantage of the unexpected meeting with a caravan car- 
rying envoys of the Dalai Lama which was returning from the court 
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of Beijing. They joined the caravan and on 29 January 1846, they 
entered Lhasa: 

“We came out into a large valley, we saw to our right Lha-Ssa, 
this famous metropolis of the Buddhist world... The palace of the 
Talé lama merits, in all respects, the fame it enjoys throughout the 
whole world... This mountain bears the name of Buddha-La [i.e., 
Potala], that is to say Buddha Mountain, divine mountain; it is on 
this pedestal, made by nature, that the worshippers of the Talé lama 
have built a magnificent palace, where, in flesh and bone, their liv- 
ing deity resides... It is there that the Talé lama has made his res- 
idence; from the top of this lofty sanctuary, he can contemplate, 
through days of great solemnity, his innumerable worshippers mov- 
ing in the plain, and coming to prostrate themselves at the foot of 
the divine mountain.’”® 

While there are some mistakes in their account (like Buddha-La 
for Potala) Huc and Gabet, though they are missionaries, knew how 
to observe with the eyes of ethnologists. Their contribution con- 
cerning Tibetan culture is fairly precise, and certainly invaluable. 
Yet, once in Lhasa, Father Huc deliberately neglects to present the 
religious side of the holy city in favour of a meticulous emphasis on 
the feverish activity that reigns in the centre of the capital, as well 
as on the diversity of ethnic groups encountered. As their story unrav- 
els, the two priests conceal less and less their aversion for the Chinese 
and their liking for the Mongols and the Tibetans, who accept them 
very well. They had never, in fact, hid their status as foreigners and, 
finally expelled from Lhasa, they took more than three months to 
cross back over eastern Tibet, escorted by Chinese terrorized by the 
local populations. 

Immediately upon publication, their story achieved unequivocal 
success. Still today, it serves as a guide to those who venture into 
these regions of Amdo. And, when in 1890 Prince Henri d’Orléans 
set out for Asia, determined to go into Tibet, he paid hommage to 
Father Huc in these terms: “Everywhere and continually, we have 
been surprised by the accuracy of the French missionary’s descriptions.” 

Afiter these various exploits, the Manchus and Tibetans decided 
to totally exclude foreigners from the country. In reaction, the British 
set up an operation of “secret cartography”. They taught Indian 
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agents, who would go to Tibet disguised as pilgrims, to make topo- 
graphical notes on regions they explored. One of the most famous 
was Pandit Sarat Chandra Das, who brought back a great amount 
of information, and wrote a dictionary. 

In the second half of the 19th century, Europe experienced an 
infatuation with spiritualism that crystallized around the word Tibet. 
The theosophists were convinced that inside this mythical land lay 
certain “keys”. At the same time, orientalist studies developed and 
the appeal of Tibet gradually became scientific. Those who were 
enamoured with adventure set up the maddest ventures to reach the 
Forbidden City. Almost all of them ended in failure, like that of the 
English missionary Annie Taylor, and two attempts even came to a 
tragic end: the expedition of Frenchman Dutreuil de Rhins in 1893 
and that of the missionary couple Petrus and Susie Rijnhart in 1898. 


Lhasa Revealed to the Western World 


“I am thrilled to think that I was the first European to roam in the 
solitude of these mountains where the only paths were those made 
by yaks, wild asses and antelope.”!® These are the words of Sven 
Hedin, the famous Swedish explorer who never managed, however, 
to visit Lhasa, which moved the viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, after 
British troops entered Lhasa in 1904, to say in the telegram he sent 
to Hedin: “Knowing your hopes, I am almost ashamed to have 
deflowered the fiancée that you were hoping to conquer, Lhasa”! 

At the beginning of the 20th century, tension mounted significantly 
between British India and Tibet, and in 1904 a British expedition 
led by Colonel Francis Younghusband (1863-1942) set off for Lhasa. 
This, however, led to the death of some one thousand Tibetans and 
when the British army entered the Holy City, the Thirteenth Dalai 
Lama had fled to the north of the country. Obsessed by the difficulty 
of his mission, Younghusband left it to the journalists who had accom- 
panied him to observe and tell about Tibetan society. Perceval 
Landon, Times correspondent, described life in the capital and brought 
back sketches and photographs as well. 

“T have said much...to the discredit of Lamaism, and I have 
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said it with deliberation and conviction; but this panorama of Lhasa 
batters down helplessly the prejudices of a quieter hour. Lamaism 
may be an engine of oppression, but its victims do not protest; . . . it 
was not easy to find fault with the creed, however narrow and mer- 
ciless, which built the Potala palace and laid out the green spaces 
at its foot. In this paradise of cool water and green leaves, hidden 
away among the encircling snows of the highest mountain ranges of 
the world, Lamaism has upraised the stones and gold of Lhasa, and 
nothing but Lamaism could have done this thing. To Lamaism alone 
we owe it that when at last the sight of the farthest goal of all travel 
burst upon our eyes, it was worthy, full worthy, of all the rumour 
and glamour and romance with which in the imaginings of man it 
has been invested for so many years.”” 

Never had so many foreigners been together in Lhasa and it was, 
in a way, a Clash. All these men who had taken part in the con- 
quest of Tibet gradually let themselves be conquered by the coun- 
try, and Colonel Younghusband, more than skeptical upon his arrival, 
sought to strike up relations with the representatives of the escaped 
Dalai Lama. He made friends, experienced this same attraction and 
left Lhasa with these thoughts: 

“... I was insensibly suffused with an almost intoxicating sense of 
elation and good-will... Never again could I think evil, or ever 
again be at enmity with any man.”!* 

But at this beginning of the 20th century, history in this part of 
the world experienced very rapid upheavals. In 1912, it was the fall 
of the Manchu Empire, and after the Simla Conference in India in 
1914, Tibet proclaimed its independence, a status not recognized at 
the international level. 

This mythical land, only just discovered by Westerners and now 
more forbidden, fascinated the spirit even more, for it worked an 
irresistible charm on the traveller. At least this was the sentiment of 
the explorer Jacques Bacot, who, in 1909, first crossed Kham (east- 
ern Tibet), which was under Chinese control at the time. His view 
was that of an ethnographer and his account bears witness to the 
disasters caused by the war between the Chinese and the Tibetans. 

The poet Victor Segalen was a friend of Jacques Bacot. He stayed 
in China during the same period and experienced the fascination of 
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Tibet in a completely excited, mystical way. He saw Tibet in a meta- 
physical dimension. He did not manage to enter Tibet and conse- 
quently he dedicated to it a collection of poems, a hymn really: 


Lha-sa, your roofs are of gold, oh Lha-sa and yet 

it is said, finished, it is concluded, sung and played, too far... too 
late 

Lha-sa, I will not go to Lha-sa!!* 


The only Westerners able to travel to central Tibet in this part of 
the early 20th century were the British representatives posted in 
Sikkim. David MacDonald and Sir Charles Bell, who were among 
the few foreigners permitted to visit Lhasa, became astute observers 
of Tibetan culture, which, through their publications, they at last 
made accessible to Europeans. Twenty years later they were followed 
in this by the Scotsman Hugh Richardson (1905-2000), a British 
government officer who resided in Lhasa for a total of eight years: 
from 1936 to 1940 and from 1946 to 1950 (from 1947 to 1950 he 
represented the government of independent India in Lhasa). He later 
- became a great Tibetologist and published important works on the 
history of Tibet. 

In 1925, it was a woman, Alexandra David-Néel, who achieved 
a resounding success in Europe and the United States with the pub- 
lication of My Journey to Lhasa. She was in fact the first European 
woman to enter Lhasa. Disguised as a beggar, and with the help of 
Yongden, her young Sikkimese travelling companion who would 
become her adopted son, she was finally able at the beginning of 
1924, to gaze upon the Holy City. The negative description she pre- 
sents reflects her disappointment. She dares, perhaps, to express what 
many must have felt at the sight of a spectacle so long dreamed of 
and awaited that it sometimes becomes delusive. 

Pragmatic and severe, she nevertheless succumbed in her turn to 
the charm of Tibet and wrote to her husband: “For the time being, 
I remain bewitched... I have been on the brink of a mystery... 
I will be left there for a few days to better see what I will never 
see again. Yes, I am going to dream about it for a long time, all 
my life, and a bond will remain between me and this land of clouds 


and snow.”!> 
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In 1938-39, a German expedition led by the engineer and army 
officer Ernst Schaefer travelled from Sikkim to Lhasa, but because 
of its affiliation with the Nazi regime the story was ignored for 
decades. On the other hand, at the end of the Second World War 
the general public was given a view of everyday life in Lhasa, that 
of the Dalai Lama as well as that of his people, through the amaz- 
ing adventure of two Austrian mountain climbers, Heinrich Harrer 
and Peter Aufschnaiter. 

Escaped from a prison camp in India, they crossed the Himalayan 
barrier and after months of wandering on the high plateaux, reached 
Lhasa in 1946. The Fourteenth and still present Dalai Lama was 
then a young adolescent extremely curious about the world, and the 
two men won his confidence. A bond of real friendship developed 
between Heinrich Harrer and the young Dalai Lama. According to 
Sir Charles Bell himself, Harrer was the Westerner who came closest 
to Tibetan society. He stayed more than five years in Lhasa and 
witnessed the beginning of the Chinese invasion. His book, Seven Years 
in Tibet, published throughout the whole world, is therefore exceptional. 

With Harrer’s story and the tragic turning point that Tibet was 
going to live through, part of the veil of mystery that had shrouded 
the Land of Snows was finally lifted. Everyday life in Tibet became 
an imaginable reality for all readers, and journalists took over from 
the explorers to speak in their columns of the dramatic events that 
took place on the Roof of the World from 1951. 

But while the authors changed, the words and the expressions for 
describing the country remained the same, as if the distinctive qual- 
ity of Tibet was to be found at the borders of dream and reality, 
of the visible and the invisible. As if it was this land so close to the 
gods that man had chosen to express his fantasies, as the great Italian 
Tibetologist and explorer, Giuseppe Tucci, put it: 

“Certainly, one cannot imagine a land more capable of putting 
man in touch with the eternal than this one... Places exist where 
God, whatever the energy may be that we designate by this name, 
has imprinted in an obvious way signs of his omnipotence, and the 
moor that stretches out at the foot of Kailash is one of them... 
This plain looks like an immense temple which would have the 
mountains for columns, the sky for a vault and the earth for an 
altar.”!° 


"© G. Tucci, 1989: 137. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
LHASA, LEGEND AND HISTORY 


Anne-Marie Blondeau and Yonten Gyatso 


The history of the founding of Lhasa, the “Land of the Gods”, like 
that of many highly symbolic sites, is glorified in legend. Moreover, 
Western authors who were able to stay in the Holy City for short 
periods in the 17th century, then in a more lasting way since the 
beginning of the 20th, have described it as the capital of Tibet since 
the 7th century, accepting—and passing on, without real critical 
examination— Tibetan tradition. Even Tibetologists, until the present 
day, have not been interested in the history of the city itself and, in 
spite of their knowledge of old documents, have implicitly tacked 
onto the site the Western concept of capital city, writing that in the 
7th century, Lhasa became the centre of political power. Yet, com- 
parison of old documents, both Tibetan and Chinese, and the scanty 
information provided by the Tibetan historical and biographical lit- 
erature allow us, not to recount the true history of the city, but to 
at least reach a more accurate idea of its origin in the 7th century, 
the nature of its prestige, and the vicissitudes it experienced up to 
the 17th century, when the Fifth Dalai Lama, having just been 
handed political power over Tibet, decided to make it the seat of 
his government. 


To Begin With: The Jokhang 


The founding of Lhasa is attributed to the work of the first great 
historical Tibetan king—some say “emperor”—Songtsen Gampo (died 
650). For Tibetans, he is the thirty-third heir to the throne in a 
divine lineage: the first king was a god that had descended to a 
mountain in southern Tibet to become the sovereign of the “black 
head” men, the Tibetans. In fact, the “kingdom” of these sovereigns 
was confined to one part of the Yarlung Valley, a southern tributary 
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of the Tsangpo,' and was exposed to manoeuvres and attacks from 
surrounding principalities. It was Songtsen Gampo’s father, Namri 
Songtsen, who, at the beginning of the 7th century, through his 
alliances and conquests, started the work completed by his son: the 
unification of Tibet. In particular, just before his violent death—he 
was poisoned—he succeeded in annexing the Phenyul, a region whose 
boundaries at the time are not well known but which included or 
adjoined the present site of Lhasa. Consolidating the acquisitions of 
his father through the same policy of alliances and conquests, Song- 
tsen Gampo soon established his empire within borders that more 
or less remained those of Tibet until the 18th century. Tibetan troops, 
in their conquering surge, subdued the Tuyuhun, a Turco-Mongol 
kingdom of the Kokonor region, and struck fear into the young 
Chinese Tang dynasty (founded in 618). The Tibetan king, like other 
“Barbarians”, asked for an imperial princess in marriage and, indeed, 
obtained one. 

The Tibetans, converted to Buddhism en masse between the 9th 
and 11th centuries, turned this war epic into a pious legend which 
erases the conquests and political work of Songtsen Gampo, in favour 
of a vast reconstruction of the whole dynastic period (7th—9th cen- 
turies A.D.). Henceforth, Tibetan historians describe in the events 
and heroic deeds associated with their ancient kings, the implemen- 
tation of a divine plan, a veritable “programming” of the conver- 
sion of Tibet. Songtsen Gampo, recognized as an emanation of the 
bodhisatwa Avalokiteshvara,’ became the first King according to Buddhist 
Law (chégyel, Skr. dharmarqa). Attributed to him are the decision to 
create a Tibetan script to make possible the translation of Sanskrit 
canonical texts, the promulgation of the first code of laws—mod- 
elled on the rules of Buddhist ethics—and the will to convert his 
subjects. So it is that the latter would have referred to him, no longer 
by the name under which he reigned—Trisongtsen—but by the epi- 
thet “The Wise”, Songtsen Gampo, under which he went down to 
posterity. In this perspective, and for the history of Lhasa, the story 
of his marriages to foreign princesses takes on all its importance.* 


' The Brahmaputra, in its lower course in India. 

2 This bodhisatwa is Tibet’s protector, to whom the Buddha passing into nirvana 
would have entrusted the responsibility of converting the Land of Snows. 

3 It is also necessary to mention the tradition quoted by some sources, accord- 
ing to which the Tibetan script and the first grammatical treatises were developed 
in the fortified enclosure, the royal residence, of Maru, or Marru, in Lhasa, where 
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The demoness who encompassed Tibet. On her heart was built the Jokhang 
temple of Lhasa. Drawing by Tenzin, 1970. By kind permission of I. Martin 
du Gard. 


The Legend 


King Songtsen Gampo, aware of his sacred mission, knew that he 
would need, as helpers in his work of conversion, protective statues 


the king would have studied and completely mastered them. Some Western authors 
have suggested the identification of this place with a temple built later in Lhasa, 
Meru Lhakhang (/hakhang meaning “temple”). But, in addition to the terminology 
clearly referring to a civil, not a religious, building, it is tempting to connect this 
reference to another, set out by other Tibetan historians, asserting that Songtsen 
Gampo, at the beginning of his reign, built a “palace” (phodrang) on Marpori (“Red 
Mountain”), the steep hill where the Potala was built. This tradition is perhaps the 
echo of a genuine fact; however, it is not certain that the term phodrang should be 
taken in its later sense of a large seigniorial building (rather than palace), and not 
in an old sense referring only to a place of residence of a holder of the lineage. 
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that were particularly holy. He began by miraculously obtaining a 
statue of Avalokiteshvara in his eleven-headed form, which, after 
having many wonders attributed to it, to this day remains one of 
the effigies most venerated by Tibetans. Then he asked for, in mar- 
riage, in turn, two Buddhist princesses, whom he knew to be ema- 
nations of two forms of the female Buddha of compassion, Tara, the 
Saviour: the Nepalese king’s daughter, Bhrikuti, famous among 
Tibetans by the name Belza (the Nepalese Wife), and the Chinese 
emperor’s daughter, Wencheng, known as Gyaza (the Chinese Wife). 
In the dowry that each sovereign then gave his daughter, was a 
statue whose origin went back to the Buddha himself: the Nepalese 
princess brought that of the Buddha at the age of eight years, known 
by the name of Miky6 Dorje, while the Chinese princess was given 
the effigy representing the Buddha at the age of twelve, from then 
on venerated under the name of Jowo, the Lord. Both were received 
by the King in Lhasa and, soon, each princess wanted to build a 
temple to accommodate the statue that she had brought. The Chinese 
Wife built hers at the place where the chariot carrying the Jowo 
had stopped, unable to go further: this was the Ramoche (“Great 
Enclosure”), whose entrance opens towards the East, in the direc- 
tion of China, to evoke, it is said, the memory of this princess’ native 
country. As for the Nepalese Wife, she did not have the knowledge 
of astrology and geomancy necessary to choose the appropriate site. 
In spite of her reluctance,’ she was obliged to ask the Chinese Wife 
to make the astrological calculations. The answer was that she had 
to build her temple on the Milk Plain Lake, Othang. Thinking that 
this advice was probably inspired by jealousy, the Nepalese Wife 
went to the king. 

Through foreknowledge, the king knew what the divinatory cal- 
culations had revealed to his Chinese wife: the land of Tibet was 
like the body of a demoness lying on her back; her heart was situ- 
ated at the location of the Milk Plain Lake whose water represented 
blood. Now, the conversion of Tibet could not take place unless this 


Be that as it may, Marpori does not play a part in the founding legend of Lhasa, 
implying that the two places were clearly distinguished. Moreover, they were situ- 
ated more than a kilometre from each other and, even at the beginning of the 20th 
century, the British of the Younghusband expedition (1904), recounting their entry 
into Lhasa, described successively their passage in front of the Potala, then, about 
a mile further, crossing the city gate. 

* To enliven the story, sources made use of a rivalry between the two wives. 
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creature was immobilized. To do this, Songtsen Gampo undertook 
the construction of twelve temples, which, like nails, had to fix the 
joints, forming the image of three concentric squares: shoulders and 
hips, elbows and knees, wrists and ankles.° This left the heart, the 
vital centre for Tibetans. The king reassured his Nepalese wife, 
confirmed that the temple must indeed be erected at this location, 
and the work of filling in the lake began. Goats were used to carry 
the earth and stones, which would explain the initial name of the 
temple and Lhasa’s first known toponym: Rasa, “Land (or Place) of 
the Goats”.® Each princess had skilled craftsmen come from her 
native country to build and decorate her temple and the Jowo was 
installed in the Ramoche while the Mikyé Dorje was placed in the 
Rasa temple. When the king visited the latter, he found it so beau- 
tiful that he exclaimed: “It is a miraculous apparition (Trilnang)!” 
whence comes the name given to the building, Miraculous Apparition 
Temple of Rasa (Rasa Triilnang Tsulagkhang). 

Converted in their turn, it is said that the three Tibetan wives of 
Songtsen Gampo also had temples built in the more-or-less imme- 
diate neighbourhood, one building hers much further away, at Yerpa 
in the present-day Phenpo. The latter was the site of places, laid 
out in tiers, where the principal actors in the conversion of Tibet, 
beginning with Songtsen Gampo, meditated and made retreats. 

For the common people, the King and his wives died like every 
human. Those of great spirituality saw them absorbed into the statue 
of the eleven-headed Avalokiteshvara. Just before her disappearance, 
the Chinese Wife warned the Royal Councillors that they must move 
the Jowo from the Ramoche to the Miraculous Apparition Temple 
and hide it behind a partition upon which they would paint the 
image of the bodhisatta Manjushri. And so this became the final 
home of the Jowo, the Jokhang—the “House of the Lord”.’ 


> Located on a map, the names of these temples—the list of which is, moreover, 
unstable—do not come close to forming the ideal figure suggested and it is neces- 
sary to take this outline for what it is: the symbol of the expansion of the empire 
and that of the subservience of the native beliefs to the new Buddhist order. 

8 Even today, sheep and goats serve as pack animals. A goat can be seen sculpted 
on the wall of a chapel in the Jokhang, as a mark, it is said, of gratitude for these 
animals. 

’ Another tradition, which appears to be more rational, says that the transfer 
took place during the minority of Songtsen Gampo’s son, when a Chinese army 
was approaching Lhasa and there was a rumour that it was coming to recover the 
statue and take it back to China. 
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Historical Elements 


This beautiful story, probably constructed down through the cen- 
turies, only appeared in its elaborated version in the middle of the 
llth century at the earliest, and more probably a century later, in 
some “treasure texts”, a genre still much debated today.® To try to 
work out an elusive historical reality, it is necessary to turn to con- 
temporary documents of, if not Lhasa’s founding, at least the royal 
era. Unfortunately, there are few of these in Tibetan (sketchy man- 
uscripts and edicts written on stone-pillars), while Chinese sources 
sometimes present interpolations or chronological confusion. 
Songtsen Gampo was born not far from the Lhasa plain, in Gyama, 
a small valley formed by a left tributary of the Kyichu (the Lhasa River), 
about fifity kilometres upstream.” The marriage of the king to a 
Nepalese princess has been put in doubt because it is not mentioned 
in any old documents, Tibetan or Nepalese. It is plausible, however, 
since the king of Nepal—a name that referred, at the time, only to 
the Kathmandu Valley—paid tribute to the Tibetan king. On the 
other hand, the sending of a Chinese princess as the wife of the 
king and her arrival in Tibet in 641 are confirmed by both Chinese 
sources and an old Tibetan manuscript. Unfortunately, this manu- 
script says nothing about the place where the princess was received. 
The Chinese sources identify this princess in a less prestigious way 
than the Tibetan accounts like to do: she was simply one of the 
imperial princesses who formed a kind of reserve from which they 
could pass one off as a daughter of the Emperor to satisfy the request 
of a “Barbarian”. However, the Chinese documents contradict each 
other on the existence of walled towns or villages in Tibet at this 


8 This is a genre of texts discredited by a good number of Tibetan authors. The 
“treasure-texts” would have been hidden during the royal era in order to be redis- 
covered at the appropriate time by predestined beings. 

® The top of this valley, oriented roughly north-south, is connected by a high 
pass with another valley that opens onto the site of Samye—the first Tibetan 
monastery—on the banks of the Tsangpo, which one crosses to quickly get down- 
stream to the Yarlung Valley, cradle of the monarchy. This place of birth confirms, 
it seems, that Songtsen Gampo’s father indeed achieved the annexation of this 
region near Lhasa; it can easily be imagined that the Lhasa plain, once controlled— 
where, according to some Tibetan historians, there were at the time mountain pas- 
tures and woods of various species—provided a place of deployment for the royal 
camp much more satisfactory than the narrow Gyama Valley. It was also a strate- 
gically important place, commanding at the same time the Kyichu Valley and that 
of Télung to the west. 
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time. For some, Songtsen Gampo would have decided to build his 
Chinese wife a palace surrounded by a wall and modern Chinese 
authors see this as the Ramoche, the temple erected to accommo- 
date the statue brought from China. And yet, according to some 
presumptions, this temple would have been built only at the time of 
the second Chinese princess given in marriage to a Tibetan king in 
710. Other old Chinese documents, describing Tibetan customs, assert 
that the kings lived in a large tent capable of holding a hundred 
people, and moved often. This description seems more likely to be 
true. It is therefore difficult to believe that even a village existed on 
the site of Lhasa when Songtsen Gampo’s Chinese wife arrived. 
Nevertheless, in several Buddhist edicts engraved on stone-pillars, 
promulgated by this king’s successors, the Miraculous Apparition 
(Triilnang) Temple of Rasa is always mentioned among the temples 
he is credited with founding. 


Lhasa’s Names 


And so, the first known name for the site is Rasa.'° It must be noted, 
however, that this name appears in the Tibetan annals only in 710, 
with the mention that the king (Tride Tsugtsen) received his Chinese 
wife, Jincheng, the second princess sent to a Tibetan sovereign, at 
the Stag’s Wood of Rasa. The obvious meaning of this term is 
effectively “land (or place) of the goats” and the Tibetans—fond of 
etymologizing a posteriori, made easy by this monosyllabic language 
where homophones are numerous—were able to find in it one of 
the constituent elements of the legend’s development. But the name 
could also be a contracted form of the expression rawe sa which 
means “place surrounded by a wall”; one would then understand 
the late appearance of the toponym, at a time when, undoubtedly, 
the Miraculous Apparition Temple and its outbuildings were sur- 
rounded by an enclosing wall.'' (At the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury the city of Lhasa still retained the remains of a wall with doors.) 
Be that as it may, the rare mentions of the site continue to call it 
Rasa; it is only in the text of the treaty signed between China and 


© Nowhere in the old documents is mention made of a toponym which, even 
distorted, could conjure up that of the Milk Plain of later sources. 

'' Until now, the monastic complex of Samye founded in the middle of the 8th 
century, as well as more recent monasteries, is enclosed in this way. 
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Tibet in 822, text engraved on a stone-pillar that has remained 
through the centuries, that the name of Lhasa—Land (or Place) of 
the Gods—appears for the first time. But does this name refer to a 
town, whatever its size? In fact, even later Tibetan documents are 
clear on this point: Lhasa formerly referred only to the temple of 
the Jowo; it was therefore the Place Where the God Resides. 

Confirmation is found in the expression adopted by a historian 
recounting the transfer of the Jowo statue, which was “invited to go 
from the Ramoche to the Lhasa”. These two temples are sometimes 
called “the two temples of the Lords”, the two Jokhangs, because 
the statue of the Mikyo Dorje Buddha is also known as the Little 
Lord, and, more convincing, one finds them also called “the two 
Lhasas”. 

This transformation of the toponym—from Rasa to Lhasa—is 
indicative of the profound transformation brought about by the adop- 
tion of Buddhism. With time, names that are more and more glo- 
rious will be given to the temple of the Jowo. But, above all, its 
influence will be such that it will impose its name on the town 
formed around it, and even on the region, which, sanctified in that 
way, will truly be the “Land of the Gods”. So, a pious description 
of the holy place of Yerpa which is found about thirty kilometres 
north of Lhasa can state: “Lhasa is the vital axis of Tibet. The vital 
axis of Lhasa is Yerpa. If the chorten of Yerpa is not destroyed, 
Buddhism will always remain in Lhasa.” 


From Songtsen Gampo to the Fall of the Monarchy 


The history of Lhasa remains just as obscure during this era. Among 
the old documents, Tibetan annals provide invaluable information 
on the sovereigns’ way of life. Far from being settled, with the con- 
solidation of the empire, they moved across their territory, from sum- 
mer residences to winter residences. Among the places mentioned 
from now on, the Lhasa Valley appears: the king meets the Council 
there several times, he holds a court of justice there, but without 
any particular pre-eminence being accorded to this residence. Yet, 
it is at Lhasa that King Tride Tsugtsen (reigned 712—755)—known 
in later tradition by the nickname of “Bearded Ancestor” (Me 
Atshom)—receives the second Chinese princess, Jincheng. From 
Chinese sources, we learn that the emissaries from China met the 
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king in his tent, the impressiveness of which they described; it was 
found in open country, at the centre of a large encampment con- 
sisting of three lines of tents. It is difficult to decide if this repre- 
sented the king’s usual form of residence, or a military encampment. 
We should not think, however, that all Tibetans lived in tents and 
did not know about stone buildings: recent archaeological excava- 
tions prove the existence of various types of housing from the palae- 
olithic period and, later, Tibetan military architecture produced 
impressive monuments which show a mastery of construction tech- 
niques that are undoubtedly very old. But, at this time, the most 
reliable documents do not mention the existence of a village around 
the two temples of Lhasa. 

For later tradition in any case, the interest remains focused on 
the statue of the Jowo and the temple that houses it. It tells how 
the princess Jincheng, as soon as she arrived in Lhasa, wanted to 
visit the Ramoche temple constructed by her “aunt”, the princess 
Wencheng. Not finding the Jowo statue there, she went to the 
Miraculous Apparition Temple and, seeing—through her fore- 
knowledge—where it had been hidden, she took it out, placed it in 
the centre of the temple and established the cult which it has been 
honoured by ever since. But the statue had to experience new vicis- 
situdes. While the son of Me Atshom, Trisong Detsen (reigned from 
755 to 797?), was still too young to rule, the kingdom was governed 
by ministers hostile to Buddhism; they decided to get rid of the 
statue by sending it back to China. Though they called for more 
and more porters, up to a thousand men according to one version, 
they could not move the statue beyond a place near the temple and 
they decided to bury it in the sand. But calamities rained down upon 
the country and the soothsayers who were consulted revealed that 
the cause of these troubles was the burying of the statue; it was then 
dug up and taken to the Nepal border, whence the king, upon com- 
ing of age, had it brought back. (The illogicality of this story, where 
the second move seems to pose no problem, does not bother the 
Tibetan chroniclers!) Finally, when the last king of the lineage, Lang 
Darma (reigned from 836 to 842?), persecutor of Buddhism accord- 
ing to later tradition, decided to abolish this religion in Tibet, he 
ordered that the two temples of Lhasa be turned into stables or even 
animal slaughter houses. The lay faithful again hid the two statues, 
this time under their respective thrones. 

If we come back to the more reliable old documents, we can 
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conclude that, during all of the royal era, Lhasa is not considered 
to be the seat of government. Some kings build “palaces” elsewhere, 
where they prefer to reside: Drakmar near Samye, and Onchangdo 
much down-river from Lhasa, to cite only the most famous. Never- 
theless, a monastic community must have existed in Lhasa from the 
time of Trisong Detsen, since it is there that three religious for- 
eigners—the Chinese Mahayana and the two Indians, Shantarakshita 
and Padmasambhava—who, for later tradition, shaped Tibetan 
Buddhism, were first directed. However, their first meeting with the 
king did not take place at Lhasa, but at Drakmar. 

Nevertheless, the specific importance of Lhasa is assured from this 
period; proof of this lies in the fact that it was the site chosen to 
erect at least two engraved stone-pillars that have come down to us: 
one in front of the present Potala, carrying an edict of Trisong 
Detsen in praise of a faithful minister; the other in front of the 
Jokhang, carrying the Tibetan and Chinese text of the peace treaty 
concluded between Tibet and China in 822. Finally, when the same 
Trisong Detsen, ordering his subjects to convert, built, at Samye, 
the first Tibetan monastery—thus renewing and consolidating the 
founding action of his ancestor Songtsen Gampo—he had an order 
engraved on a stone-pillar still present at Samye. This order—that 
worship and offerings at the Miraculous Apparition Temple and at 
his newly founded monastery never be interrupted—shows that he 
accorded these two monuments the same symbolic value. It is there- 
fore indisputable that, from the royal era, the Jokhang is considered 
the centre and guarantor of this new Buddhist order desired by the 
sovereigns. It is this temple which gives Lhasa its importance, impor- 
tance that has not declined to this day and which is expressed in 
the symbolism of the heart of the demoness that had to be subju- 
gated in order to substitute there the very heart of Buddhist Tibet. 

The question remains as to what reasons could have led to the 
choice of precisely this site for the erection of this symbolic build- 
ing. It is clear that in the territorial division of the Tibetan empire, 
based on the organization of the army corps into “wings”, or encamp- 
ments, the Lhasa Valley belonged to the Central Wing, Uru, a vast 
area that went, roughly, from Phenpo in the north to Yarlung in 
the south. This notion of central part of the territory has survived 
in the classic designation of U, “centre, middle”, which we render 
by “central province”. In this area, the Lhasa plain was the largest 
open place and constituted an important strategic point since it com- 
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manded three important routes: the route from the south along the 
lower course of the Kyichu, more accessible than the high pass of 
the Gyama Valley; the route from the east and the north-east along 
the upper course of the Kyichu; and the route from the north-west, 
by way of the Tolung Valley. The site could be defended, finally, 
by fortifications erected on the two hills blocking its access from the 
west: Marpori and Chakpori as they are known today. One can then 
suppose that this very representation of the territory dictated the 
construction of the temple at its strategic centre. 


Lhasa, Religious City (9th-17th Centuries) 


It must be emphasized that during this period, which extends from 
the fall of the monarchy to the accession of the Fifth Dalai Lama, 
the centre of political power is not yet situated in Lhasa. At the 
death of the last king, Lang Darma, his two sons divided the empire 
between themselves and Lhasa went to one of them; but, as has 
been pointed out, this version comes from much later authors who 
also report revolts by the subjects and fratricidal conflicts, without 
indicating the fate of Lhasa. In reality, the thread of history is taken 
up again only at the beginning of the 11th century, when Buddhism 
again blossoms, this time permanently. What had been the power- 
ful Tibetan empire then finds itself split up into an autonomous king- 
dom that covers the western provinces, and, in the centre and the 
east, principalities of which little is known. In this political vacuum, 
we see the gradual growth of influence of eminent religious figures 
who enjoy the protection of local lords, receive gifts of land and 
gain wealth; they found powerful monasteries that are at the origin 
of the schools of Tibetan Buddhism and that gradually, gaining 
strength as they expand throughout the country, are going to com- 
pete with the civil power. These monasteries are also going to enter 
into conflict among themselves to establish their hegemony. Some 
will succeed with outside help from the Mongol descendants of 
Genghis Khan: the Sakyapa in the 13th century, the Phagmo Drupa 
in the 14th century. These will nominally retain the title of kings of 
Tibet up to the 17th century but their power was being destroyed 
by the rise in power of the governors that they had appointed in 
Rinpung, in Tsang Province, west of the central province of Lhasa. 
According to which monastic power is dominant, the “capital” can 
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be said to move: Sakya in Tsang; then Ne’udong Monastery, seat 
of the Phagmo Drupa, and the town of Tsethang which is associ- 
ated with it, where the Yarlung Valley opens out. 


The City of Lhasa and its Inhabitants 


From the royal era onwards, we know that temples were founded 
around the two “Residences of the Lords”. It is probable that a 
town was built up gradually around these prestigious monuments, 
accommodating the craftsmen who worked on their improvements 
and modifications and, when the pilgrimage to the Jokhang became 
the goal of every Tibetan, attracting the trade that goes hand in 
hand with every place of pilgrimage: the sale of incense, butter for 
the lamps, ceremonial scarves, construction of inns for the pilgrims, 
and so on. But while the number of temples and monasteries inside 
the town increased considerably with time, the town itself seems 
never to have had a great expansion. In 1904, the British officers 
were surprised by its small size... and its dirtiness; they estimated 
the population at 30,000 inhabitants, of whom 20,000 were monks! 
They delivered a terse assessment claiming that the inhabitants of 
Lhasa were counted “in monks, in women, and in dogs”! For them, 
women numbering in the majority was explained by, among other 
reasons, the monastic celibacy embraced by the men. The predom- 
inance of women, in any case, had to be a permanent feature of 
the town, as an oral tradition from Amdo, the north-eastern province 
of Tibet, attributes it to revenge taken by the famous minister Gar." 
His power had become too great and was seen as a threat to Songtsen 
Gampo, who exiled him to Amdo where he became blind. But Gar 
was the only one who knew how to build the Jokhang. An emissary 
of the king drew the necessary information from him by trickery, 
but finally realizing the deception, Gar gave false advice: it was nec- 
essary to place at the top of the temple—thereby dominating the 
Jowo, which is on the ground floor—the image of the feminine deity 
Palden Lhamo, which they did. This is the reason why the women 
of Lhasa “have their head higher than the men”. 

There also appeared early on a not-inconsiderable colony of Newar 


". This minister of Songtsen Gampo is considered to have played a determining 
role through his intelligence and skill in the Chinese and Nepalese marriages of the 
king. 
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craftsmen and Chinese and Kashmiri merchants, the latter being 
Muslims. It is difficult to be precise about the size of this colony 
and even the composition of the population of Lhasa at the time 
we are interested in: the documents say nothing about this. Civilian 
life does not concern the Tibetan historiographers; only religious his- 
tory holds their attention. Lhasa is often cited in the hagiographies 
of personages who put their mark on this religious history; we learn 
of the retreats they made there, the teachings they gave there, 
the restorations or improvements they made to the Jokhang and the 
works they sponsored for the reinforcement of the dykes on the 
Kyichu. The latter is an activity that can appear to be a civil work 
but which, it will be seen, has a religious goal. 


The Fate of the Jokhang 


The fall of the monarchy with the assassination of the last king, 
Lang Darma, in the middle of the 9th century, marks an era of 
trouble and civil war: power is broken up and, consequently per- 
haps, for a period of more than a century we have no contempo- 
rary document. Later historians give contradictory information on 
the preservation of Lhasa’s two temples. According to one of the 
more trustworthy, they were left in a state of neglect and became 
the lair of beggars who transformed all the chapels into kitchens 
whose smoke completely blackened the holy images. It is only at the 
end of the 11th century that a religious figure by the name of Zanskar 
the Translator’? would have, with the help of a local headman, 
returned the building to its original purpose: he built houses outside 
for the beggars; then, having kept his armed men out of sight, he 
lured the beggars outside by offering them a feast, with a distribu- 
tion of alms; meanwhile the soldiers took possession of the premises. 
He erected new statues, including the guardian deities of the doors. 

When Atisha—the Indian saint who is one of the principal archi- 
tects of the revival of Buddhism, first in western Tibet where he 
arrived in 1042—went to central Tibet (where he died in 1054) he 
did not stay in Lhasa, but well down-river, at Nyethang. His biographies 
recount that, invited to Lhasa by one of his disciples, he saw from 


'3 Born in Zanskar, a Tibetan region in north-west India, hence his name, he 
was a disciple of Gampopa (1079-1153), the founder of the Kagyupa school. 
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a distance a great light emanating from the Jokhang and he wanted 
to know the history of this temple. (Another version says that he 
was received by a white man who was none other than Avalokiteshvara 
and that, seeing the excellence of the images and the buildings, he 
asked the history of the construction.) No one was able to explain 
this history to him, which leaves us to assume, if the anecdote is 
supported by genuine facts, that the temple actually came to be 
neglected. It is then that an old woman known as “the holy mad- 
woman of Lhasa” but in reality of supernatural essence, prophesied 
that he would find this history in a pillar of the temple, decorated 
with tree leaves. Atisha discovered the text, “Testament of Songtsen 
Gampo”, and had it copied by his disciples. Till today, this “trea- 
sure text”—whose authenticity seems questionable to Western schol- 
ars—has remained one of the principal sources on which Tibetan 
historians rely for the life of Songtsen Gampo and the construction 
of the temples of Lhasa. It is said that Atisha stayed for some time 
at Lhasa to teach and preach. 

If we believe the same author cited above, after the forced takeover 
that restored the Jokhang to a place of worship, there were four 
monks who established or re-established a community in the tem- 
ple. (These four were among the first monks of central Tibet ordained 
after the fall of the monarchy; they had sought ordination in Amdo 
where the monastic tradition had survived.) But towards the middle 
of the 12th century, discord arose between the congregations formed 
around two of them; armed troops fought in the temple itself, which 
was devastated. A disciple of Gampopa, Gompa Tsultrim Rinchen 
(1116-1162), intervened as mediator and he restored the temple, 
moving the statue of the Jowo from a southern chapel where it had 
been placed to the central chapel (its present location). He entrusted 
the two temples of Lhasa to the care of one of his disciples, known 
as Gunthang Lama Zhang (1123-1193) from the name of the 
monastery of Tsel Gunthang which he founded.'t This monastery 
will be encountered again when we take up the question of politi- 
cal power in Lhasa. 

It would be tedious to note all the references to sojourns by holy 
personages in Lhasa: the offerings to the two “Lords”, the sermons, 
the retreats, the visions of the Jowo, the teachings he delivers in per- 


4% This monastery is situated about fifteen kilometres east of Lhasa; its name, in 
fact, includes two distinct monasteries: see below p. 31. 
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son, are recurrent. Similarly, comments abound on the improve- 
ments, the adornments offered to the statue, the restoration (and 
restructuring), sometimes after the statue had shed real tears of sad- 
ness at the state of neglect of its residence. History has also kept the 
memory of particularly munificent personages: kings of Purang, in 
western Tibet, who had a golden roof erected on the chapel of the 
Jowo; religious hierarchs who offered a canopy of gold above the 
statue, monumental butter lamps of gold, and so on. When these 
scattered references are put together, an image of contrast is formed 
of the fate of the principal temple and, consequently, the town: 
moments of splendour and religious activity when a powerful patron 
took it under his protection, moments of near abandonment in peri- 
ods of political trouble and internal wars. 


Construction and Maintenance of the Dykes 


The overflowing of the Kyichu in the flat plain of Lhasa must have 
presented a permanent danger judging by the care given through- 
out history to the construction and reinforcement of dykes. Today, 
drainage works have been conducted but at the beginning of the 
20th century, the British described a marshy terrain, traces of which 
are found in some of the toponyms given to the Lhasa plain by later 
historians. Because of the shape and nature of its ground surface, 
Tibet is subject to river flooding that is particularly spectacular and 
devastating; a proverb takes account of this and counsels: “Before 
the water arrives, build dykes; before the accident occurs (caused by 
demons) perform an exorcism”. To this worry, shared by all their 
compatriots, the inhabitants of Lhasa added another: the oral tra- 
dition said that if water were to overrun Lhasa—which must be 
understood here as the Jokhang—the statue of the Jowo would be 
taken by the water deities into their subterranean residences. This 
is why they took great care to maintain the dykes. Until recent times, 
each year, the last day of the Great Prayer (of which we shall speak 
further), the monks of Drepung and Sera monasteries have assem- 
bled on the river bank, reinforced the dykes using rocks—piles of 
which were always waiting there, having been gathered from the 
river bed in the dry season—and recited prayers and ritual wishes 
to remove the danger of flooding. 

As always in Tibet, these works in the public interest have as their 
proclaimed aim the protection of the Buddhist doctrine, in this case 
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represented by the two Jokhang temples, and they are justified by 
prophecies attributed to the earliest participants in the conversion of 
Tibet. The first of these was Songtsen Gampo: his instructions on 
the merits gained by acts of worship made at the temple of Rasa, 
by its restoration and by the maintenance of the dykes, would have 
been put in writing and hidden in various places in the temple. He 
would have also left to his son, in oral testament, the order to carry 
on the worship of the holy images and to maintain the dykes: the 
offerings and prayers addressed to them would assure the realization 
of all the wishes of Tibetans. Then, because in the future it would 
be necessary to repair the damage done during floods, he ordered 
him to hide the necessary wealth as “treasures”. The prince assem- 
bled much wealth and hid it in the temple, pronouncing the vows 
that would make the treasures be discovered by the beings predes- 
tined for them. Innumerable prophecies are also attributed to the 
Master Padmasambhava who, at the time of Trisong Detsen, accord- 
ing to tradition, subdued the native deities—thus permitting the con- 
struction of Samye—and introduced tantric Buddhism. He is the 
central figure of the school of The Ancients (Nyingmapa) and the 
initiator of the tradition of “treasure texts”. One of these prophe- 
cies foretells, to the king, the end of his line and the fall of the 
dynasty. Then, the internal struggles among Tibetans will disturb the 
supernatural powers and, for this reason, the elements will be disturbed: 
one day, Lhasa will be destroyed by water, and Samye by fire; 
(several fires have in fact ravaged Samye). It is necessary, therefore, 
to maintain the dykes built by Songtsen Gampo. 

It is not surprising that among the most active in the maintenance 
of the dykes one finds the religious figures who are the very ones 
who brought to light all these “treasure texts”, of which a good num- 
ber would have been hidden, as we have seen, in the Jokhang itself. 
This tradition preserves the memory of a list of masters who dis- 
tinguished themselves in this work, sometimes in an original way: 
one of them, at the end of the 12th century (for one later author, 
he would be at the origin of the dykes protecting the Jokhang) would 
have used his magic powers to make rocks fly through the air and 
be put down at night on the banks of the Kyichu where the astounded 
population of Lhasa found them in the morning. (These rocks were 
from the mountain called Yarlha Shampo, above the Yarlung Valley 
to which it gives its name; it is also the “god of the territory”, yiil 
tha, for the dynasty.) Once it is known that this master was the son 
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of the first recognized reincarnation of Trisong Detsen, this fantas- 
tic account takes on a different significance: it revitalizes the sub- 
mission of the ancient monarchy to Buddhism. Probably more 
trustworthy is the biography of the master Zhikpo Lingpa, a famous 
discoverer of “treasure texts”. Written by his disciple, this biography 
asserts that in 1554 Zhikpo Lingpa built a temple in Lhasa in order 
to remove the danger of floods. What became of this temple, which 
is not otherwise mentioned, is not known. But the care of the restora- 
tion of the temples and the maintenance of the dykes was not the 
sole prerogative of the Nyingmapa school; one comes across similar 
accounts in the biographies of masters of other schools. In particu- 
lar, the Kagyupa school, which stemmed from the teachings of the 
great mystic and poet Milarepa, showed itself to be very active. Let 
us recall that Zanskar the Translator, the first restorer of the Lhasa 
temples remembered by history, belonged to this school, as well as 
Tsultrim Rinchen, who settled the quarrels between the monastic 
communities by entrusting the care—that is to say the ownership— 
of the temples to his disciple, Lama Zhang. 


The Successive Masters of Lhasa and its Region 


We have noted the tradition according to which Lhasa came under 
the rule of one of Lang Darma’s sons (and then his descendants). 
Here again, more reliable information appears only at the time of 
the second diffusion of Buddhism. The first restorer of the Jokhang, 
Zanskar the Translator, carried out the expulsion of beggars from 
the temple with the support of a lay headman and his troops; but 
while history has recorded the name of this headman, Délchung 
Korp6n, in other respects nothing is known. Was he the local lord? 
This seems plausible but we cannot be sure. Very quickly, in any 
case, power over the region is going to pass into the hands of the 
descendants of Lama Zhang. 

To insure the protection and operation of Lhasa’s two temples, 
Lama Zhang founded first the monastery of Tsel (1175) and then 
that of Gunthang (1187).!° The sources do not provide a complete 


5 Later sources combine them in a single term: Tsel Gunthang, as indicated 
above, without it being very clear if Tsel refers here to the monastery or the prin- 
cipality; Lama Zhang’s political successors and spiritual heirs were actually called 
Tsel-pa, “those of Tsel”, whereas the monastery of Gunthang was the more important. 
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picture, but it must be assumed that Tsel already formed a small 
principality east of Lhasa because, at the time of his death, Lama 
Zhang handed over possession of the two temples to his spiritual 
son and factotum who, at the same time, was chosen as political 
head of Tsel. His successors, who also held political and religious 
power, gradually expanded their territory, until they dominated the 
whole Lhasa region. The “double” monastery of Tsel Gunthang blos- 
somed to an extraordinary extent, thanks to the activity of its learned 
masters and it became one of the richest in Tibet. On the political 
level, the heads of Tsel enjoyed the favour of Khubilai Khan and 
for a time their power rivalled that of the Sakyapa, with whom they 
allied themselves when the Sakyapa became the representatives of 
the Mongol authority in Tibet. When the great statesman Changchub 
Gyeltsen (1302-1364) entered into conflict with the Sakyapa to impose 
the power of the Phagmo Drupa, Tsel maintained it’s alliance and 
its power fell with that of the Sakyapa; the monastery lost the major- 
ity of its lands and declined. 

Changchub Gyeltsen, master of Tibet, substituted his administra- 
tion for that of the Mongols and instituted a new territorial division 
under the authority of governors of local fortresses. Lhasa and its 
region passed into the jurisdiction of one of his loyal followers whom 
he named governor of the fortress of Nel, a little down-river from 
Lhasa. Although these governors were appointed theoretically for 
only three years, this one managed to stay in charge and turn it 
into a hereditary fiefdom which his descendants held on to, with the 
title of Governors of Nel, up to the end of the 15th century. At this 
point, they lost their power by the same mechanism that had launched 
their rise. 

In Tsang Province, the governor of the fortress of Rinpung had 
followed the same path as had the governors of Nel: taking the name 
of the district that he was charged with administering, he established 
a hereditary fiefdom, taking advantage of the weakening of Phagmo 
Drupa power caused by problems of succession and internal conflict. 
At the end of the 15th century, the princes of Rinpung were de 
facto masters of Tsang Province and a good part of the central 
province. At this time, political conflict was doubled by a fierce 
rivalry between two powerful religious schools: a branch of the 
Kagyupa, the Karma Kagyupa, whose principal monastery, Tsurphu, 
was situated about fifty kilometres north-west of Lhasa; and the 
Gelukpa, the last to be founded, of which we shall speak again. The 
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governors of Nel were the protectors of the Gelukpa, while the 
Rinpung princes supported the Karma Kagyupa. The latter had tried 
in vain to establish a monastery in Lhasa. The head of Rinpung 
launched several attacks against the governor of Nel and succeeded 
in seizing several districts. He found an ally in a discontented dis- 
trict administrator of the governor of Nel and, when Rinpung troops 
had captured Lhasa and the territories of Nel in 1498, this admin- 
istrator was rewarded with a gift of land and subjects, with the title 
of governor of Kyiché, the name of the region up-river from Lhasa. 
His descendants expanded their territory and became masters of the 
whole Lhasa region. Switching their alliances, they also made them- 
selves the protectors of the Gelukpa, to whom it is time to turn our 
attention. 


The Gelukpa 


Far from the troubles of central Tibet, the founder of this school, 
Tsongkhapa, was born in Amdo in 1355. Dedicated to the religious 
life from the age of three years, he received his initial training under 
a lama who had himself sojourned in the central provinces where, 
at the time, intellectual and religious life was concentrated. This is 
why, at the age of sixteen, Tsongkhapa decided to go there. Following 
common practice of the time, he went from monastery to monastery 
to receive teachings from the most highly renowned masters. Very 
quickly, his outstanding qualities in philosophical debates made him 
famous and he was invited to teach and debate in various monas- 
teries of the two central provinces. Also very quickly, disciples gath- 
ered around him, and with them he made frequent sojourns in Lhasa, 
meditating on Marpori or before the statue of the Jowo. 

Although he led an itinerant life, responding to the invitations of 
local lords or distant monasteries, Lhasa seems to be a fixed point 
to which he always returned, staying in retreats in the vicinity, where 
he wrote most of his works. Perhaps this was because of the attrac- 
tion of the Jokhang, perhaps also because the governor of Nel was 
his most important protector. 

It is in one of these retreats, overhanging the future site of Sera 
Monastery a kilometre north of the town, that, exhorted by a vision 
of the bodhisattva Manjushri, he decided to establish at the Jokhang 
the celebration of a Great Prayer (Ménlam chenmo) for the good of 
beings and to hasten the coming of the future Buddha Maitreya, 
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which will herald a new Golden Age. He informed the governor of 
Nel, who undertook restoration works on the Jokhang and began 
the preparations. For his part, Tsongkhapa sent disciples to solicit 
donations, which flooded in, from the big monasteries and lay lords 
throughout the central province. Craftsmen were put to work clean- 
ing, repainting and regilding mural paintings and statues (which had 
apparently been left without maintenance), a job done so well that 
afterwards they appeared to be new. They sewed new garments for 
the statues from lengths of magnificent brocade which had been 
donated and they totally renewed the decoration of the temple. In 
the first month of the year 1409, during the celebration commem- 
orating the miracles of the Buddha, Tsongkhapa offered a diadem 
and jewelled ornaments to the two statues, the Jowo and the Mikyo 
Dorje, giving them the appearance they have kept to the present 
day. This transformation also provoked a theological controversy on 
the part of Tsongkhapa’s adversaries, who claimed that transform- 
ing the appearance of the statues, from a monkish to a princely one, 
would bring misfortune to the country. 

The ceremonies, accompanied by unimaginable offerings, were 
repeated for sixteen days running. Each day, a different donor, lay 
or religious, covered the expenses, including those incurred for the 
feeding of the thousands of monks present. Lay people also crowded 
in in great number, fervent and attentive to the teachings, to the 
extent that not a quarrel or a drunken man was reported! This Great 
Prayer of Lhasa was thereafter celebrated each year—except for an 
interval of nineteen years, from 1498 to 1518, when the town had 
fallen into the hands of the Rinpungpa and the Karma Kagyupa 
became the masters of the ceremonies—by the school founded by 
Tsongkhapa, the Gelukpa (the “Virtuous”), and it attracted a greater 
and greater number of pilgrims. 

We have lingered somewhat, in describing the magnificence of this 
first celebration of the Great Prayer of Lhasa because, while it shows 
the amazing prestige that Tsongkhapa enjoyed, it also poses a num- 
ber of questions to which the sources do not respond. The first ques- 
tion focuses, of course, on the reasons that led this master to choose 
Lhasa to institute such a ceremony; after all, the “capital” was still 
Ne’udong, seat of the Phagmo Drupa, sovereigns of Tibet. Tsongkhapa 
had, moreover, stayed there at the invitation of the sovereign who, 
upon being solicited, was also one of the donors for the Great Prayer. 
The Master’s biographies inform us of Tsongkhapa’s habit of prac- 
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tising this Great Prayer in private, wherever he was; but the deci- 
sion to celebrate it in Lhasa is briefly attributed to a vision that he 
had. Without putting his mystic realizations in doubt, one can won- 
der if his intention was not directed by several reasons: The favourable 
circumstance that the powerful governor of Nel, master of Lhasa 
and of the Jokhang, was his protector? The incessant troubles and 
armed conflicts between different factions, in central Tibet, which 
made a big ceremony particularly opportune to ask for peace? 
However that might be, the preparations and the celebration of the 
Great Prayer reveal the interdependence of politics and religion, a 
characteristic of power in Tibet since the second diffusion of Buddhism. 

Another question concerns the choice of the sites where (even in 
the lifetime of Tsongkhapa) the three monasteries that were going 
to become the largest in Tibet were founded: Ganden, about forty 
kilometres east of Lhasa, a little before the Gyama Valley; and near 
Lhasa, Drepung to the west, Sera to the north. The founding of 
these monasteries, so close to each other in time (1409, 1416 and 
1419) attests, if it were necessary, to the rapid success of Tsongkhapa’s 
preaching. We are told that at least a thousand monks accompanied 
him in his movements and it was at the request of his disciples that 
the master, at the end of his life, agreed to found a monastery; this 
was Ganden, the founding of the other two being the work of two 
of his disciples. The biographies of the founders report only prophe- 
cies and visions that determined the choice of sites. It is mentioned 
that Tsongkhapa even inquired to know if the land at Ganden was 
empty and did not have an owner. This seems difficult to believe, 
knowing the land-ownership system in central Tibet, where the land 
always belonged, ultimately, to the lord, lay or monastic. Moreover, 
all instances of monasteries being founded show that they were accom- 
plished in the first place through the granting of lands and subjects. 

Here again, it is probably necessary to explain this “encirclement” 
of Lhasa by Gelukpa monasteries, by the alliance of political power 
and religious prestige: the Tselpa had used the same procedure to 
take control of Lhasa and its region. Unlike the Tselpa however, the 
Gelukpa, over two centuries, did not hold political power directly 
and their fate remained subject to the good fortune and misfortunes 
of their protectors. So it is, as we have seen, that the defeat of the 
governors of Nel led to the expulsion of the Gelukpa from Lhasa 
and their replacement by the Karma Kagyupa who, far from abolishing 
the Great Prayer founded by their rival, maintained its celebration 
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for nineteen years. This simple fact shows clearly that the symbolic 
power of the Jokhang had not weakened. 

At the death of Tsongkhapa, one of his disciples was chosen to 
succeed him on the throne of Ganden, as head of the school. 
However—except for this office of “holder of the throne” which, up 
to the present day, is the result of a choice—the Gelukpa adopted 
the principle of succession by reincarnation, éulku, first used among 
the Karma Kagyupa and which became generalized in Tibet over 
time. It is in this way that the reincarnation of an eminent disciple 
of Tsongkhapa, Gedun Drub (1391—1474),'® was recognized, in the 
person of Gedun Gyatso (1475-1542). The latter studied and resided 
at Tashilunpo and at Drepung where he built a residence which he 
named Ganden Phodrang (“palace of the paradise of joy”), which 
experienced an unforeseen fortune when the Fifth Dalai Lama chose 
it as the name of his government. This fortune was all the more 
unpredictable at the time of its construction since, while the Gelukpa 
were returned to Lhasa and regained control of the Great Prayer, 
they also knew some very dark days: attacked from everywhere, they 
lost a number of monasteries in central Tibet, monasteries that passed 
into the hands of different branches of the Kagyupa. 

The beginning of their recovery was the work of Gedun Gyatso’s 
reincarnation, Sonam Gyatso (1543-1588). Renowned as a scholar 
and preacher, he was also much sought after for his talents as a 
mediator; he settled the quarrel that had arisen in Lhasa itself between 
the supporters of the Gelukpa and those of the Kagyupa. It was he 
who instituted—after the Kyichu had burst its dykes and flooded 
Lhasa in 1562—the custom of the Drepung monks reinforcing the 
dykes on the last day of the Great Prayer. His fame brought him 
an invitation from the chief of a Mongol tribe, Altan Khan, with 
whom he established a relationship of religious master and patron, 
after the fashion of so many other Tibetan hierarchs since the 13th 
century.'’ In the course of an imposing ceremony laid on by Altan 
Khan, the two eminent men gave each other honorary titles: Sonam 
Gyatso received that of Dalai Lama—a mixture of Mongol and 
Tibetan usually understood as “Ocean of Wisdom Lama”—which 


'® He was the founder of the large monastery of Tashilunpo in Tsang. 

'7 The Mongol prince promulgated an edict ordering his subjects to convert to 
Buddhism of the Gelukpa School, thus establishing the foundations of this school’s 
influence among the Mongols. 
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became the designation best known in the West for this line of hier- 
archs. This title was applied retrospectively to his two predecessors 
and Sonam Gyatso thus became the Third Dalai Lama. At his death, 
the connection with the Mongols was reinforced by the recognition 
of his reincarnation in a child of the entourage of Altan Khan (for 
Tibetans, this was his grandson) who became the Fourth Dalai Lama. 
From this time, Mongols flocked to Lhasa: pilgrims, as well as monks 
coming for training in the three large Gelukpa monastic institutions. 
But the influence of the school also covered Tibet where numerous 
monasteries had been founded, from which many young monks also 
came to complete their studies. Gradually, Lhasa took on the image 
of intellectual and spiritual capital. 

However, when the future Fifth Dalai Lama was born in 1617, 
the situation of the Gelukpa was dramatic. A battle raged between 
the various leaders, in an imbroglio where it is difficult to tell how 
much was about power and how much was about support for one 
side or the other in the quarrels between the Karma Kagyupa and 
the Gelukpa. The Tsang armies once again invaded the central 
province and attacked Lhasa in 1618; even the monks of Drepung 
and Sera took up arms. Many monks and inhabitants of Lhasa were 
killed. Defeated, some of the monks fled to monasteries further north 
and the rest were kept isolated in their monasteries by surrounding 
troops. 

It was the intervention of a Mongol army that brought about 
peace negotiations, which were concluded in 1621, and the depar- 
ture of the Tsang troops. This truce permitted the announcement 
of the discovery—hidden until then—of the Fifth Dalai Lama; how- 
ever, he could not be installed at Drepung until 1625. The Mongol 
support proved to be the determining factor in the final triumph of 
the Gelukpa school. Emissaries of the Dalai Lama were sent to var- 
ious converted tribes to ask for armed assistance. The head of the 
Khoshut, Gushri Khan, responded to this call. He came to Lhasa 
in 1638, disguised as a pilgrim, and received teachings from the 
Dalai Lama. In a ceremony before the Jowo, in the Jokhang, the 
Dalai Lama gave him the title of Chégyel, “King according to Buddhist 
Law”. Finally, from 1640 to 1642, Gushri Khan attacked and defeated 
the allies of the Karma Kagyupa in eastern Tibet, then marched on 
Tsang which was defeated, while the Regent of the Dalai Lama “lib- 
erated” the region of Lhasa. In a grand ceremony, Gushri Khan 
handed the Tibetan hierarch power over all of Tibet; from that 
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moment, the government was in the hands of the Dalai Lama, in 
this specific form which combined religious authority and political 
authority. It was also the first time since the royal era that the prin- 
ciples of a real centralizing power were re-established and the Fifth 
Dalai Lama deliberately chose Lhasa as the seat of his government, 
transferring his residence from Drepung Monastery to the Potala. 

Thus, up until the 17th century, the importance of Lhasa was not 
political, but religious: it was the heart of Tibet, the place of resi- 
dence of the Protector par excellence, the Jowo. With the Fifth Dalai 
Lama coming to power, the town effectively became the capital in 
the Western sense of the word. Seat of government and adminis- 
tration, it attracted noble families, who built their residences there. 
But for the Tibetan people, it became doubly holy, since residing 
there as well, on his sacred mountain of the Potala, is the protec- 
tor of Tibet, Avalokiteshvara, in the form of the Dalai Lama. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE POTALA, SYMBOL OF THE POWER OF 
THE DALAI LAMAS 


Anne Chayet 


The prime evocative image of Tibet is that of its mountains. It is 
therefore not surprising that for Tibetans they have been the initial 
image of the creative force. Moreover, the first king of Tibet descended 
from the sky on the summit of one of these mountains—mountains 
so numerous and so high that they seem to be pillars of the sky. 
Mountains were indeed seen this way since they were in a certain 
sense the parents of the new sovereign. Countless and of varying 
importance, the mountains of Tibet are not solely the ancestors of 
the royal dynasty, they are also united by subtle links of kinship and 
dependence that suggest a hierarchy of power. They also represent 
the harshness of a country where life seems to hang on their rages 
and their goodwill. Deified ancestors and principles of existence, they 
are the markers and beacons of a landscape as vast and stormy as 
the primordial ocean of which it was born long ago. They have also 
become the boundary markers of a world defined and organized 
according to the principles of Buddhism to which they have sub- 
mitted themselves, without, however, losing their personality. Modest 
protector of a village or a valley, deity revered in all the country, 
or residence of its protective bodhisattva, they are the objects of wor- 
ship and the goal of pilgrimages. The first royal palace crowned a 
rocky peak as if wanting to raise it up higher, and later, the most 
widespread monuments of Buddhism, chorten, sometimes raised to the 
dimensions of a temple, were built as mountains, at the edge of a 
new ideal and a renewed landscape. 

The very multiplicity of these holy mountains makes the concep- 
tion of a uniform and centralized power difficult: are the highest of 
them not precisely at the margins of the country? There has to be 
one, at the heart of the sanctuary, unquestionable and recognized 
by all. But there was none. It was therefore necessary to make one 
rise up and it is to this necessity that the religious tradition applied 
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itself over a period of ten centuries, from the 7th to the 17th cen- 
tury, from the beginning of Tibetan Buddhism to the political takeover 
by the Gelukpa. Rooted back in the legendary palace built by King 
Songtsen Gampo on a rock in Lhasa, whose name—f it ever had 
one—seems to have been long forgotten, the Potala building erected 
on the very same site by the Fifth Dalai Lama—after centuries of 
relative abandonment of the place, of divisions and breaking up of 
power—was simultaneously a temple, a palace and a fortress to which 
he gave the dimensions of a mountain and a capital. 

In the 17th century, there were two important lines of incarna- 
tions at the Gelukpa monastery of Drepung, near Lhasa: the first 
one—that of the Dalai Lamas—had its residence at the Ganden 
Phodrang Palace; the other in a palace called Zhimkhang gongma, 
“The Residence from Above”. Drakpa Gyeltsen, the third reincar- 
nation in this line, was about the same age as the Fifth Dalai Lama. 
He was, moreover, among the “candidates” for the throne of Ganden 
Phodrang before being recognized and enthroned in the Zhimkhang 
gongma. Drakpa Gyeltsen had gained a great reputation for knowl- 
edge and wisdom, especially among the Mongol princes. Far from 
winning him the respect of his peers, this reputation brought him, 
on the contrary, their enmity and the little-disguised hostility of the 
government. He soon died, in circumstances which, to say the least, 
suggested violence. When his disciples conducted the cremation of 
his body, a thick black smoke rose from the funeral pyre and took 
the form of an open hand, which remained a moment suspended 
in space before drifting away. After a while, strange troubles started 
to strike central Tibet, the government and even the Dalai Lama, 
whose dishes were mysteriously spilled at his meals. ‘The government 
called the abbot of Mindroling, who performed a ritual in front of 
the Potala and succeeded in seizing the evil spirit that was disturb- 
ing the life of the hierarch. But the captive had allies. The protec- 
tive deity Setrab appeared in his terrifying-warrior form to the abbot 
of Mindrdling. He slid his spear under the Potala and, in one move- 
ment, appeared to turn it upside down. Taking advantage of the 
horrified astonishment of the abbot, the prisoner escaped and no 
longer could anything or anyone capture or control him. At the 
same time, the government had identified him and recognized the 
injustice that had been done to him. The discontented spirit finally 
agreed to become Dorje Shukden, one of the most powerful pro- 
tectors of the Gelukpa, and today a controversial figure. 
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Whatever the truths covered by this tradition may be, it clearly 
appears that violating the stability of the Potala was sufficient to 
oblige the government to recognize mistakes, or in other words, that 
from the 17th century onwards the Potala was obviously considered 
the symbol of power, since it had became the place where power 
resided. 


A Slowly Matured Decision 


The Dalai Lama moved into the Potala palace shortly after its com- 
pletion and had the government (until then set up in his Ganden 
Phodrang residence at Drepung) transferred there. The construction 
of the Potala in fact marked the conclusion of a conflict that, from 
1603 to 1642, had pitted the two central provinces of Tibet against 
each other—or more precisely, the clash between the two traditional 
forces, political and religious—and the Gelukpa takeover. In 1642, 
the Gelukpa, supported by Gushri Khan, head of the Khoshut 
Mongols of Kokonor, triumphed over the opposition united around 
the princes of Tsang. In their own town of Shigatse, the Fifth Dalai 
Lama was solemnly invested with an authority that extended—at 
least theoretically—across the whole of Tibet, and of which he officially 
assumed only the spiritual responsibilities. The practical responsibil- 
ities of government were divided between his regent Sonam Rabten/ 
Chéphel and his ally Gushri Khan, in accordance with a principle 
of balance of the spiritual and the temporal which rested, a little 
fictitiously, on the relations maintained by the Sakyapa master Phagpa 
and Khubilai Khan in the 13th century. 

After these decades of disorder, an energetic government was 
required, and this was unquestionably it. It immediately applied itself 
to a genuine reconstruction of the country which was required by 
an altered political landscape: a new power was rising up in China, 
that of the Manchu Qing dynasty; the still-recent conversion of the 
Mongol princes opened new lands of expansion for Tibetan Buddhism, 
after having provided it with effective warriors. The Gelukpa were 
coming to power, but it was evident that with the success they had 
lost much of the austere virtue that had earned them their reputa- 
tion, and that they would conduct centralized politics and politics of 
power. 

After the triumph of 1642, the Dalai Lama did not immediately 
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take the decision to install himself in the Potala. It is true that he 
was still young and more submissive to the advice or the influence 
of his masters than one would expect, considering his later years. 
But from now on he could no longer content himself with his resi- 
dence at Drepung, whose purely religious function, moreover, he did 
not want altered in the least. Although the regent suggested it to 
him, he rejected the idea of moving into Lhasa, even temporarily, 
because the town seemed so agitated and even corrupt. He undoubt- 
edly remembered that monastic discipline advises monks to settle 
themselves at a distance from the world, and he could not have for- 
gotten that the Karma Kagyupa had for twenty years, from 1498 
to 1518, prohibited the Gelukpa from celebrating the Ménlam cere- 
mony in Lhasa. He could not run the risk of becoming the hostage 
of a dissident power, Tibetan or Mongol, which would establish itself 
in the town. 

In fact, his entourage insisted that he install himself in a dzong— 
at the same time fortress and administrative centre—which would 
show his new stature, and immediately proposed that of Gonkar, 
south of the Tsangpo, not far from the confluence with the Lhasa 
River (Kyichu). The site was superb: it consisted of a palace, beau- 
tiful temples, strong fortifications. It commanded all the routes and 
the defence of the south: this was clearly seen at the time of the 
recent civil war, when its fall had just preceded the surrender of 
Tsang. But Gonkar was judged to be too far away from Drepung 
and Sera. Actually, the dzong was perhaps found to be too hemmed 
in in the south where the government was conducting rear-guard 
actions against the last remnants of opposition, and too far from the 
north and the faithful Mongol allies. Gonkar therefore remained a 
military fortress. In 1643, at the time of a visit by his master Lingme 
Zhabdrung, the Dalai Lama raised the question of the Potala, but 
the plan, rather surprisingly, seemed to require the joining of the 
twin hills of Chakpori and Marpori, west of Lhasa, in one gigantic 
fortress. No doubt this related to the palaces which, according to 
tradition, had been built there at the time of King Songtsen Gampo. 
Perhaps this was just a small joke, but it revealed an obvious secu- 
rity concern. It is possible that Chakpori had already been subject 
to some fortifications, because a Tsang army had been besieged there 
in 1621. It is even less clear what Marpori looked like then. However, 
if the Dalai Lama contemplated building a strong dzong in case the 
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Mongols would no longer be able to defend it, it is more difficult 
to understand where he saw a threat, if he saw one: among the 
Mongols, in the Tibetan nobility or among the Gelukpa themselves? 
It must not be forgotten that Marpori was considered to be the 
mountain of Avalokiteshvara, the “protector” of Tibet, and while the 
argument does not appear to have been the determining factor in 
1643, it became so two years later, as shown by the Fifth Dalai 
Lama’s account of his founding of the Potala. 


The Symbols 


Marpori, “the Red Hill”, presented all the qualities: it stood apart 
from Lhasa, without being too distant; not far from Drepung and 
Sera, but without being attached to either; protected from the floods 
that regularly threatened the town of Lhasa; at the crossroads of 
important routes, one of which led to central Asia and China. An 
impressive rock in the middle of an open plain, Marpori lent itself 
to fortifications. A similar emplacement, on an isolated hill, was often 
chosen for fortified Tibetan towns like Shigatse, without, however, 
offering the near impregnability of fortifications established on more 
complex landscapes and comprising a system of projecting bastions, 
like Gonkar. Marpori was the picture of solidity, of immutability and 
of unity; it also had the drawbacks of symbols. The defensive con- 
ception of the initial building was, perhaps, watered down with the 
construction of the Red Palace, starting in 1690. In fact, the Jungar 
Mongols had little difficulty penetrating it in 1718. In preceding cen- 
turies, the power had protected itself within dzong, and it was only 
logical that the new power make its palace the picture of continu- 
ity. But this was much more than a dzong. the terrestrial double of 
the Potala, mystical palace of the bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, “patron 
saint” of Tibet, that of his manifestations, King Songtsen Gampo 
(according to an outline progressively established, but well laid down 
from the 12th century) and, from this point on, the Dalai Lama, 
whose identification with the bodhisattva completed the confirmation 
of its stature, making it the heir of a double legitimacy, spiritual and 
temporal. Moreover, the statue of Lokeshvara, “Master of the World”, 
which, according to tradition, was kept in a chapel of Marpori since 
the time of Songtsen Gampo and which had been taken into the 
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Kokonor region at the time of the war with Tsang, was brought 
back by the wife of Gushri Khan on the occasion of the founding 
ceremonies of the new palace. 

The palace that Songtsen Gampo had built on Marpori had been 
destroyed, if later sources are to be believed (because ancient docu- 
ments are lacking on the palace, as on the hill, at least by this name). 
While the legend of the king was being constructed, the site remained 
a highly venerated place. We don’t really know if there were ancient 
buildings still there when construction was started on the Phodrang 
Karpo, the White Palace, in 1645, but the chronicles make numer- 
ous references to pilgrimages and sojourns that the greatest masters 
made, from the 12th to the 16th century. 

Marpori was a holy mountain, the summit of a group that also 
included Chakpori, associated with the name of the bodhisattva 
Vajrapani, and the modest hill, Bongbari, associated with that of 
Manjushri. It is not easy to date these traditions. But their number 
and diversity demonstrate the constant and, it can be said, growing 
interest that Tibetans showed in Marpori, and then the Potala. Was 
it not said, for example, that Gesar, hero of the epic, made a retreat 
there at the age of thirty-nine years? Traditions that, in other places 
in Tibet, illustrated and held on to the notion of a very ancient 
power, were sometimes overshadowed, perhaps deliberately, by the 
traditions gradually attached to the rock of Lhasa, which has a well 
marked place in the subtle geopolitics of holy mountains and moun- 
tain deities of Tibet. Nyenchen Thangla, mountain deity of para- 
mount importance, was recognized as its protector. Nevertheless, 
tradition recalls that in ancient times, he struck the palace of Songtsen 
Gampo with lightning. Before him, the rock had had another pro- 
tector, less important, whose modest altar would have been kept in 
a chapel under the new palace. The survival of these obscure cults 
did not in the least disturb the power of the Dalai Lama: it con- 
nected it to the eternity of Tibet, and the chapel of Lokeshvara, at 
the top of the building, marks the triumph of the Master of the 
World over these subdued powers. 


Glory and Power 


Begun in 1645, after possession of the ground was solemnly taken— 
described by the Dalai Lama in his autobiography—-work on the 
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White Palace was efficiently managed by the regent Sonam Rabten/ 
Choéphel. The work was finished in 1648, and the hierarch took pos- 
session of the premises the following year. Only the mural paintings 
were still unfinished. The White Palace, whose volume is found intact 
only on the north side today, covered the eastern escarpment of the 
rock. Its white roughcast walls stood out vividly against the back- 
ground of the surrounding mountains, and it could be seen from 
very far along the valley. There is no doubt that its reputation spread 
like wildfire: this palace which shot up in three years and changed 
the familiar landscape so completely was like a mirage. Later exten- 
sions have modified and obscured it in large parts, so that it is 
difficult to see the architectural effect intended and expressed by its 
builders. With this aim in view, interpretation has been sought of 
the engraving of the Potala published in 1667 in the China Illustrata 
of Athanasius Kircher, made from the drawings and information of 
Father Grueber, the Jesuit who stayed in Lhasa in 1661. The model 
of the palace, if it had one, has also been the subject of numerous 
discussions. The plan of the building, laid out around a vast hall 
intended for audiences and religious ceremonies, evokes a power 
already strongly centralized, but dominated by religion. 

From 1649 to 1682, the date of his death, the Dalai Lama reigned 
from the Potala. Often, all that is remembered of his rich person- 
ality is the political finesse: this is to forget that he was also, and 
undoubtedly first and foremost, a man of religion and a mystic, as 
his “Secret Biography” particularly attests. In the Potala, the Dalai 
Lama studied, meditated and prayed. He wrote, less than he would 
have liked, but much more than a Head of State would be able to 
do today. His drafts were faithfully written up in fair copy by sec- 
retaries. He presided over numerous religious ceremonies, in private 
within his own monastery—sheltered within the palace—or in greater 
splendour, before the countless visitors who crowded into the Potala, 
important and less important, coming from all regions of Tibet, but 
also, particularly, from Mongolia. This is shown in his autobiogra- 
phy, as well as in the accounts of numerous religious figures who 
glorified themselves by having received his teachings or simply his 
blessing. The thick volumes that record the dedications and conse- 
crations he was asked to perform and that he sent throughout the 
Lamaist world have been preserved. There were, of course, darker 
aspects of this spiritual direction; most often they were closely linked 
to politics. The religious school of the Jonangpa was broken up in 
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this way and its monasteries handed over to the Gelukpa. But, while 
he was to embody the pivotal centre of the political and religious 
life of the country, the Dalai Lama did not shut himself away in 
the Potala. As long as his health allowed, he regularly made long, 
slow journeys across the country, a wise course of action which pre- 
vented isolation and separation from realities. 

As long as Gushri Khan lived, the Dalai Lama played a particu- 
lar role of arbiter between him and the regent, both being in direct 
charge of the government. The hierarch was nonetheless perfectly 
well informed on government affairs and perhaps all the more so 
because he kept himself at a certain distance. This did not prevent 
intrigues or pressures. But it was more and more evident that in 
civil and political matters, as in religious matters, the decisions were 
coming from the Potala, although to the present day, the govern- 
ment was often referred to by the name of the palace he occupied 
at the time of Drepung, Ganden Phodrang. The Dalai Lama played 
an essential political role, as shown by the seals, the titles and the 
recognitions that were being asked of him and that he sent, in par- 
ticular in the Mongol world, as true sovereign. He has been accused 
of being tempted by the building-up of an empire. This is not true 
from a strictly territorial perspective, but it is undeniable that, for 
some years, the “Lamaist” world was a kind of religious empire. The 
influx of pilgrims demonstrates this and even more the increase in 
the number of colleges reserved for Mongol religious figures and 
novices in the Gelukpa monasteries, particularly those in the region 
of Lhasa. Galdan, the last Mongol chief to fight against the Chinese 
hegemony studied in one of these colleges. In any case, the China 
of the Manchu emperors made no mistake there: the Dalai Lama 
received an invitation from the emperor Shunzi and went to Beijing 
in 1653. He made sure, with much care and stubborn determina- 
tion, that the reception they gave him was that of an independent 
sovereign. 

But this “empire”, dominated and symbolized by the Potala, was 
fragile. If the Mongols stop seeking and accepting the arbitration of 
the Potala, to again fall uncontrollably into their habitual quarrels; 
if the Chinese threat or temptation becomes more pressing upon 
them; if personal intrigues and ambitions again become the reality 
in Tibet—the balance set up by the Potala would be destroyed. 
Gushri Khan died in 1656. His successors, his sons, did not have 
the same stature. Whether he intended it or not, the Dalai Lama 
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had to take a more direct part in government affairs. He neverthe- 
less continued to conceal himself behind the delegation of power to 
his successive regents, so that in certain political decisions it is difficult 
to distinguish his real part from that of the regent and of his entourage 
of high religious dignitaries. 

Whatever the case may be, Gelukpa power had become a real- 
ity, even if all opposition had not ceased. It is certain, for example, 
that the calling into question and the renegotiation of land entitle- 
ments took place only with much gnashing of teeth. But was it not 
necessary to favour the clientele of the new power? This took place 
around 1670, at least in central Tibet, and the land ownership sys- 
tem hardly changed until the 1950s. The eastern part of the coun- 
try, the province of Kham in particular, had more difficulty submitting 
itself to the Gelukpa regime and to directives from the Potala. It is 
no wonder that, for example, criticism—and it was severe—came 
from Kham when the regent Sangye Gyatso interfered in (the temp- 
tation of power extending to all domains) the modifying of the icono- 
metric rules that had until then governed the representations of the 
Buddha. 

In emperor Kangxi, who came to power in 1662, the Dalai Lama 
was not long in meeting his match. The young emperor soon turned 
towards the Mongols, whose great strength constituted a threat to 
China. He knew how to use their disunity as well as he knew how 
to use the considerable influence that the Dalai Lama had over them. 
The descendants of Gushri Khan were no longer in a state to be 
the armed allies of the Dalai Lama and the guarantor of his moral 
power. In 1671, Galdan became Khan of the western Mongols, the 
Jungars, who won deplorable notoriety in Tibet in 1717-1720. His 
will to rebuild the empire of Genghis Khan immediately made him 
the principal enemy of China. In 1679, already suffering from ill- 
ness, the Dalai Lama named a young man, aged twenty-six years, 
Sangye Gyatso (1653-1705) as regent. Trained in the Potala from 
childhood, under the instructions and constantly in close contact with 
the hierarch, there was no question of the new regent, whose intel- 
ligence and abilities were quickly recognized, being anything other 
than the instrument required by the Dalai Lama to carry on his 
policies. 
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When the Dalai Lama died on the twenty-fifth day of the second 
month of 1682, the regent held his death in the greatest secrecy, 
with—according to his later statements—the previous agreement of 
the Dalai Lama himself. The official version was that the Dalai 
Lama, whose religious concerns were well known, had entered into 
a long retreat. The regent and the few nearest him who had been 
informed went in search of his successor, who was recognized in 
1686 and brought up in the same secrecy. The regent can be accused 
of having planned a takeover, but it is more likely that he wanted 
to assure the continuity of power, without declaring its vacancy in 
a very difficult political period. The late Dalai Lama was undoubt- 
edly too perceptive not to have understood the degree to which the 
position of Kangxi, emperor of China, differed, with regard to Tibet, 
from that of the Manchu sovereigns of former days, when they still 
reigned at Mukden, and just how fragile, if not dangerous, the Mongol 
alliances were. If it is still, to a great extent, necessary to be limited 
to suppositions on what the regent’s choices were in external poli- 
tics, what is known about the situation inside the country is no less 
imprecise. In 1682, the regent had been exercising power for three 
years, and it is certain that he had a taste for it, but it is also cer- 
tain that he did not have many friends, even within the Gelukpa 
milieu, and that the opposition of eastern Tibet, to be quietly men- 
tioned, was no less real. 

The question is when exactly was Kangxi made aware of this 
unlikely trick, which nevertheless lasted fourteen years, officially at 
least. No doubt he had fairly strong suspicions early on—even if he 
did not know how to interpret the regent’s sending to him, it is said, 
a painting depicting Avalokiteshvara with his eyes closed—because 
the messengers that he sent to the Potala in 1684 did not manage 
to meet the hierarch. Deceived or not, he devoted himself to his 
Mongol concerns all the more readily since the attitude of the Potala 
seemed at first unchanged. All the same, it was changed. Far from 
taking refuge in a cautious defensive position, the regent, on the con- 
trary, chose the offensive. Inside, he carried on the reorganization 
undertaken by the Dalai Lama, restored temples and monasteries— 
in other words, conducted prestige politics. But it seems that he 
slightly upset the balance of Mongol alliances that the Great Fifth 
had striven to protect. Kangxi blamed him for this, and no doubt 
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had good reasons to do so, but the regent had no other choice. The 
Emperor pursued his patient conquest of the Mongols. This accom- 
plished, it would be Tibet’s turn. Would the Dalai Lama, reduced 
by illness, have been able to stand up to this? Galdan, Khan of the 
Jungars, remained unconquered. The regent’s support of Galdan 
against Kangxi forced the latter to ask for and accept the media- 
tion of the Dalai Lama—thus acknowledging in a certain way his 
survival and his sovereign power—and fixed the Chinese forces far 
from Tibet. If this was the regent’s reasoning, and a good many 
facts lead one to think so, it was a dangerous game, the outcome 
of which depended solely on Galdan. In 1688, Galdan forced the two 
main personalities, political and religious, of the Khalkha Mongols 
to take refuge in Beijing: he seemed to be at the height of his power, 
but from now on was isolated. It is difficult to know whether Sangye 
Gyatso was aware that this isolation was a serious threat to Tibet, 
or not. The drama of the regent, and of Tibet, was beginning. 


The Red Palace 


Sangye Gyatso’s reply to this threat was surprising, as measured by 
the shock it was to cause within three empires. The Potala, the White 
Palace, had been the image of the Dalai Lama’s power. And, while 
this power was being severely shaken, the regent found no means 
of consolidating it other than to magnify it: forty-five years after the 
founding of the White Palace, on the twenty-second day of the sec- 
ond month of 1690, on the eve of the anniversary of the Dalai 
Lama’s death, the regent proceeded with the foundation of an impos- 
ing extension to the Potala, the Red Palace. 

The conception of the new palace did not differ appreciably from 
that of the White Palace, with its buildings erected on the four sides 
of the central audience hall, forming a courtyard three levels deep. 
The design was more square than that of the White Palace, but 
above all, the dimensions were different. With some fifty metres of 
facade, the Red Palace overwhelmed the White Palace. It covered 
the hill, it no longer crowned only the escarpment: the Potala was 
no longer the top of a mountain, it had become a mountain. It had 
swallowed up the mementos of Songtsen Gampo (preserved, they 
say, but one would be tempted to consider them transferred, because 
of their situation on the third and fourth floors of the new building). 
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The axis of the ensemble thus formed, and that some more build- 
ings completed, henceforth passed through the centre of the Red 
Palace: it was also the axis of the hill) The image of power had 
been redefined. It did not diminish the Dalai Lama, since it was he 
who had built this monumental palace, proof to the eyes of the 
world of his presence and his power. 

Sangye Gyatso made it a point of pride to complete the colossal 
Red Palace even more quickly than Sonam Rabten/Chophel had 
built the White Palace. A construction of this importance requires 
preparation: it was necessary to plan, and to obtain and convey 
materials in sufficient quantity; it was also necessary to bring together 
labourers, craftsmen and artists and to ensure their upkeep. The 
regent had certainly not waited until 1690 to have his plan impeded. 

Works began in the new year 1691. A feat scarcely believable, 
the shell was completed two and a half years later. Wood, stones of 
different sizes, stone roofing tiles, gravel, metal, cloth, precious stones 
and metals were brought from all the regions of Tibet, by land and 
by water. It is said that the Lukhang Lake, north of the Potala, was 
created by filling the depression dug out by the labourers who took 
earth for the works. As for the labourers, overseers and craftsmen, 
they were, for the most part, a “contribution” from the regions of 
Tibet and the noble families, an excellent demonstration of the power 
and fascination exerted by the Potala. 

The first year, there were on the building site some five thousand 
men, from seven regions of the central provinces, including those of 
Lhasa and Shigatse. The following year, close to six thousand men 
came from eighteen regions, including that of Gonkar; they ensured, 
consequently, the completion of the shell during the first four months 
of the year 1693. Justly proud of his work, the regent wrote the his- 
tory and description in a thick volume in which the name and origin 
of each of those who participated in the construction are mentioned. 
Lhasa’s physiognomy was disrupted a bit by the works. Requisitions 
were numerous. In this way carpenters were installed in Ganden 
Khangsar, the palace of Gushri Khan’s descendants, which shows, 
if it were doubted, that the latter no longer came to Lhasa. Lastly, 
a pillar was erected at the foot of the Potala, to commemorate the 
construction. 

The organization of the Red Palace was completed in 1694. More 
than the essential services of government, like the Secretariat, which 
were installed there, it is its temples that reveal its conception and 
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purpose. At the top of the building, on the summit of the rock, the 
chapel of Lokeshvara, “Master of the World”, was erected, sur- 
mounting the chapel of King Songtsen Gampo. Lower down, the 
audience hall is bordered on the north by a temple where the suc- 
cession of the Dalai Lamas is represented. In the western gallery, 
the construction of the Dalai Lama’s mausoleum began in 1692: has 
it not been said that the Red Palace had been conceived and con- 
structed to be his tomb? The mausoleum, whose upper part is cov- 
ered by one of the gilded roofs of the building’s upper terrace, is 
fourteen metres high, covered with almost four tons of gold and an 
infinite number of precious stones. Subsequently, the mausoleums of 
his successors were also built in the Potala. Strictly speaking, these 
monuments are more the symbol of the continuity of the power of 
Avalokiteshvara and his manifestations than tombs. And it is per- 
haps not only the instinct to pillage that led the Jungar Mongol 
invaders, in 1718, to open the mausoleum of the Great Fifth, where 
his remains had been placed in 1695. 

However, in the north, the fortunes of Galdan faded. In 1696, a 
crushing defeat forced him into flight. It immediately seemed that 
everyone knew the truth about the death of the Fifth Dalai Lama. 
The Emperor pretended to learn of the hierarch’s death from the 
report of prisoners made in 1696, but it was very likely that he had 
not, for quite some time, had the slightest illusion in this respect. 
The Sixth Dalai Lama was enthroned in 1697. The same year, 
Galdan died in exile. This was not a good omen for the young hier- 
arch: the Emperor would henceforth have the time and the forces 
necessary to turn his attention to Tibet. Among the Khoshut Mongols, 
Lhazang was soon going to take power. Completely won over by 
the Emperor, he hated the regent and wanted to regain the role 
that Gushri Khan had held in Tibet. 

In 1716, when the Jesuit, Father Desideri, arrived in Tibet, Lhazang 
reigned in Lhasa, and on the throne of the Potala a puppet replaced 
the Sixth Dalai Lama, who had disappeared ten years before. The 
traveller admired the palace. He spoke highly of the beautiful pro- 
portions of its central body, that is to say, the Red Palace, but noted 
between its two wings a certain imbalance, which is true, but won- 
derfully balanced by the working of horizontal and vertical compo- 
nents, the contrast of the red and white volumes, the indentations 
of the facade, the rock support. One can even say that the strength 
and dynamism of the Potala stem from the clever and harmonious 
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imbalance of all its secondary structures. Symbol of a power exer- 
cising itself over the spiritual and the temporal, and through them, 
it shows brilliantly that balance can arise from constraints as varied 
as they are unequal. The lines of construction of the palace, as it 
was completed by Sangye Gyatso, are also those which govern the 
painted or sculpted representation of the Buddha. Beyond temporal 
and even spiritual power, this it is the true dimension of the Potala. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE GREAT MONUMENTS OF LHASA AS 
PRESENTED IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PAINTINGS OF THE MUSEE GUIMET 


Gilles Béguin 


The Potala and the principal monuments of the Lhasa region were 
so famous that they became the subject of paintings (thangka). The 
great Tibetologist Jacques Bacot (1877-1965) acquired two of them 
in the course of his travels. The largest and most beautiful was part 
of his important donation to the Musée Guimet in 1912 (fig. 2).! 
The other (fig. 4)? was included in the lot of remaining graphic 
works, purchased by the Musée in 1951. Like most of the works in 
the Bacot collection, we do not know where or in what year they 
came into the renowned traveller’s possession. Questioned on the 
subject at the end of the 1950s, he said that he had no recollection. 

On the two thangka,’ the monastery-palace of the Potala occupies 
the centre of the composition. The Jokhang appears in the lower 
right corner. The other monuments vary in number and their posi- 
tion does not seem fixed by tradition. 

Of the two paintings, the first (fig. 2), donated in 1912, draws our 
attention more particularly. The Potala displays its main facade in 
all its vastness. Its two parts, the White Palace (fig. 1, no. 1) and 
the Red Palace (fig. 1, no. 2) are carefully detailed. Like most ‘Tibetan 
buildings, it is turned towards the south to receive maximum light 
and warmth in winter. 


Zhol, the administrative area (fig. 1, no. 3), is spread out at the foot 
of the Red Hill (Marpori). One can clearly make out its fortified 
enclosure, characterized by an immense door to the south, and corner 


' MG 21248. H. 0,985; L. 0,720. 

2 MA 1043. H. 0,45; L. 0,61. 

3 These paintings have been reproduced in Les Peintures du Bouddhisme tibétain— 
Musée des Arts asiatiques, Guimet, figs. 384 and 385. 
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Fig. 1—The lay-out of the buildings in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2—The Potala and the main monuments of Central Tibet. 
Painting on canvas. Tibet, 19th c. Paris, Musée Guimet Mg 21248. 
Réunion des musées nationaux. 
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Fig. 3—Lay-out of the buildings in Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 4—The Potala and the main monuments of Central Tibet. 
Painting on canvas. Tibet, 19th c. Paris, Musée Guimet Ma 1043. 
Réunion des musées nationaux. 
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bastions. The stairways that allow access to the three main entrances 
of the Potala are bordered by the high parapets of colossal indented 
walls that extend downwards (fig. 1, no. 4). To the east (fig. 1, no. 5), 
the pavilion that permits access to a forecourt and the pavilion that 
houses the Upper School (Tse Lobdra), reserved for ecclesiastical 
officers, are highly stylized. Opposite, in front of the White Palace, 
the “Outside Court” (Deyangshar) with tiered porticos, is easily rec- 
ognizable. 

In the middle of the Red Palace’s southern facade (fig. 1, no. 2), 
there is a series of loggias, one built on top of another. Gilded slop- 
ing roofs with curved arrises, raised by upright beams, are placed 
directly above the chorten-tombs of the Dalai Lamas, kept three storeys 
lower down. 

The two pillars that stand near the Potala are coloured blue here. 
The first (fig. 1, no. 6) stands at the bottom of the colossal stairways 
that give access to the palace. Despite its archaistic form, it does not 
appear to predate the construction of the Potala. The second (fg. 1, 
no. 7), situated outside Zhdl, is called, traditionally, the “Pillar of 
the Zhél Quarter”. It was erected about 764 by the minister Ngalam 
Takdra Lukhong* and is the oldest engraved pillar in Tibet. Nearby, 
two pavilions (fig. 1, no. 8) shelter pillars whose inscriptions in sev- 
eral languages, immortalize the victory of Chinese troops over the 
Nepalese Gurkhas at the end of the 18th century.° 


This painting also presents several structures erected not far from the 
Potala. A gate, now destroyed, surmounted by a chorten, stood at the 
western entrance of the town (fig. 1, no. 9). It bore the name of 
“Intermediate Entrance” (Bargo khor) and marked the start of the 
outer pilgrimage path (Lingkhor) which encircled the city, encompassing 
the Potala and its surroundings. Two other chorten flank the gate. 
On the extreme left of the composition (fig. 1, no. 10), the old 
School of Medicine (Mentsikhang), demolished during the Cultural 
Revolution, stands on top of a rocky peak. Its main temple was ded- 
icated to Bhaisajyaguru, the Buddha of Medicine. At the back of 
the Red Hill (Marpori), an elegant building with Chinese-style curved 
roofs (fig. 1, no. 11) is built at the centre of a pond. This small 


* H.E. Richardson, 1985: pl. 1-3. 
> S$. Chapman, 1940: 149-150. 
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temple is dedicated to the water deity (/u) and hence called Lukhang. 

On this painting, the north face of the hill is planted with trees. 
This detail is surprising because today Marpori is devoid of vegeta- 
tion. The presence of these trees is undoubtedly not a decorative 
device used by the painter to isolate and magnify the Potala, at the 
centre of the painting. It can be surmised that in the past the imme- 
diate surroundings of the building were wooded, in particular to the 
east where, according to the map of L.A. Waddell, there was a park 
used for official picnics.® , 

Several monuments complete the composition. First of all, two 
religious buildings in Lhasa itself: The Jokhang, the “Temple of the 
Lord”, occupies the lower right corner of the thangka (fig. 1, no. 12). 
According to tradition, the heart of this architectural complex, par- 
ticularly venerated, was built by King Songtsen Gampo to accom- 
modate the statue of the Shakyamuni Buddha brought from the 
Kathmandu Valley by his principal wife, the Nepalese princess 
Bhrikuti. 

Some years later, this work was interchanged with a second statue, 
brought by the second wife, Wencheng, a relative of the emperor 
of China. 

The central part of the building is easily recognizable, character- 
ized by roofs—built between 1642 and 1670—of gilded copper sheet- 
ing, curved in the Chinese style.’ Around the central core, the 
government of the Fifth Dalai Lama restructured the large open-air 
ambulatory and had numerous secondary buildings constructed start- 
ing in 1672. These works continued until the beginning of the 18th 
century, in particular, under the government of the regent Sangye 
Gyatso, which ruled from 1679 to 1705.8 On this painting, the monks 
gathered together in the first assembly hall (fig. 1, no. 13) constitute 
perhaps an allusion to “the Great Prayer”, the annual assembling of 
a great many Gelukpa monks at the Jokhang during the New Year 
celebrations. 

Along the processional path that encircles the Jokhang—called the 
“4ntermediate circuit” (Barkhor) as opposed to the Lingkhor which 
goes round the town—-various pilgrims proceed, represented in single 
file. In front of the building’s entrance (fig. 1, no. 14), a pillar, raised 


§ LA. Waddell, 1975: 331. 
7 F. Meyer, 1987: 400. 
8 F. Meyer, 1987: 401. 
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during the reign of King Tritsug Detsen (815-836), bears a bilingual 
inscription reporting the clauses of the treaty of 821 between Tibet 
and the Chinese Empire.’ Nearby (fig. 1, no. 15), a sacred enclo- 
sure planted in willow trees hides, from our eyes, another pillar, 
erected by the Chinese authorities in the 18th century; decreeing 
certain measures to combat smallpox. 

An elegant monument stands at the back of this complex, the 
Ramoche temple, easily recognizable by its unique roof of gilded 
copper (fig. 1, no. 16). According to tradition, this temple was built 
on the site of a temporary building meant to house the statue of 
the Buddha brought by the Nepalese princess. It would have later 
accommodated the second Buddha, which came from China. Sub- 
sequently the two Buddha images were reversed in order, as we have 
already seen. The Chinese statue was accorded particular honour 
and was placed in the Jokhang temple, while the Nepalese statue 
ended up again in the Ramoche. 

In fact, the present Ramoche does not seem to go back beyond 
the 17th century. Seriously damaged during the Cultural Revolution, 
it was recently restored and is again a place of worship. 

The three great Gelukpa monastic cities of U province occupy the 
upper part of the composition. 

Thus, we notice Drepung (fig. 1, no. 17), founded in 1416, with 
a characteristic enclosed orchard in front. Not far from there, rises 
the temple of Nechung (fig. 1, no. 18), residence of the State Oracle. 
Sera monastery (fig. 1, no. 19), consecrated in 1419, is surrounded 
by an enclosure and divided into two unequal parts. 

The monastery of Ganden, built by the reformer Tsongkhapa 
(1357-1419) himself in 1409, is squeezed onto the right edge of the 
painting (fig. 1, no. 20). Its modest size does not do it justice, either 
in the real size of the site, or in its religious importance. 

Two other monuments, although not situated in the Lhasa region, 
appear on this thangka. One is the monastery of Samye, which occu- 
pies the whole lower left corner of the composition (fig. 1, no. 21). 
Everyone knows the major role that this temple, consecrated around 
770, played in Tibetan religious history.'° The characteristic roofs of 


° H.E. Richardson, 1985: 106-142, pl. 13. 

See P. Mortari, “Le Tibet 4 ?époque de la monarchie du VII° au IX* siécle”, 
1987: 260-262, and A. Chayet, “Contribution aux recherches sur les états du 
monastére de bSam-yas”, 1990: 109-119. 
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the temple and the open-air ambulatories alternating with the covered 
parts, are carefully represented. Finally, at the right of the thangka 
(fig. 1, no. 22), two temples, placed side by side, suggest the complex 
of Tashilunpo, near the town of Shigatse, in southern Tibet (Tsang). 

The second painting presents a composition that is simpler and 
better spaced out (fig. 4). The main monuments that appear on the 
preceding thangka are also found here. We recognize the Potala (fig. 
3, no. 1), the Western Gate of the town (fig. 3, no. 2), the Temple 
of the Water Deity (Lukhang) (fig. 3, no. 3), the “Eastern Willow 
Park”, clearly visible here, near the Potala (fig. 3, no. 4), the Jokhang 
and its surroundings (fig. 3, no. 5), the Ramoche temple (fig. 3, 
no. 6), the monasteries of Ganden (fig. 3, no. 7), Drepung (fig. 3, 
no. 8), Sera (fig. 3, no. 9) and Samye (fig. 3, no. 10). Tashilunpo 
occupies the upper left corner of the composition (fig. 3, no. 11). It 
is easily identifiable thanks to, among other features, the presence 
of the large structure with the blank facade, built in 1468, for hang- 
ing appliquéd thangka at the time of celebrations. 


The two works (fig. 2 and 4) are composed according to the same 
processes. The buildings, shown as viewed from above, are often 
subject to distortions of perspective or simplifications. On the first 
painting, the eastern entrance to the Potala (fig. 1, no. 5) is char- 
acteristic of this point. The monuments are separated by elements 
of the landscape, undulations, sometimes planted in trees, or creeks. 
The whole composition is animated with small figures, most often 
pilgrims performing the rite of circumambulation along the Lingkhor 
or the Barkhor. 

The two paintings do not appear to be very old. Certain icono- 
graphic elements make it possible to date them quite accurately. For 
example, on the largest of the two compositions (fig. 2), the roofs of 
gilded copper two floors above the chorten-tombs of the 5th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th Dalai Lamas, are carefully detailed. After 1815, the 10th, 
11th and 12th Dalai Lamas died too young to have the honour of 
imposing tombs. The first painting can therefore be dated later than 
1815, when the 9th Dalai Lama died, and earlier, obviously, than 
its acquisition by Jacques Bacot, no later than 1910. 

The second thangka appears more recent. We note, at the foot of 
the Potala, the presence of two elephants and their mahouts (fig. 3, 
no. 12). Over the course of the 19th century, the Dalai Lamas actu- 
ally did receive as presents, on several occasions, elephants from 
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Sikkim whose stables occupied an enclosure north of the Potala. The 
last two elephants—gifts from the then strongman who later became 
the first king of Bhutan, the Tongsa Penlop Ugyen Wangchuck— 
arrived in Lhasa in August 1901 with Kazi Ugyen Dorje’s diplo- 
matic mission. One of the two animals soon died. The second, still 
living in 1905, was frequently photographed by the British soldiers 
of the 1904 Younghusband expedition. 

Above, on the left of this composition (fig. 3, no. 11), the various 
temples of Tashilunpo monastery are not represented in their char- 
acteristic east-west alignment, but in two rows, and cannot be clearly 
identified. The temple of Maitreya, built between 1914 and 1916, 
is obviously not represented. 

Similarly, on neither of these two paintings does the imposing 
chorten-tomb of the 13th Dalai Lama (1876-1933) appear. It was built 
to the west of the Red Palace. 


Various private collections'' and several other institutions, such as 
the Musée du Cinquantenaire of Brussels, Antwerp’s Etnografisch 
Museum” and the Royal Ontario Museum of Toronto, have works 
similar to the thangka of the Musée Guimet. On all these composi- 
tions, the place of the Potala and the Jokhang does not change, but 
the other monuments are variable in number and their position does 
not seem fixed by tradition. None of these works appear to be ear- 
lier than the 19th century. 

Collectively, these paintings can be divided into two groups. The 
first includes the two thangka of the Musée Guimet. These works pre- 
sent the usual format and size of Tibetan paintings. Their layout 
appears to be derived directly from mural paintings, no doubt com- 
positions that decorate the walls of the Potala itself.’ 

The second group is made up of paintings that are physically 
wider—sometimes very large—with more ambitious compositions. 
Only monuments in the immediate region of Lhasa appear on them. 
The buildings are represented with greater accuracy. The design 
sometimes betrays European influences. They can be animated by 
processions, such as the one accompanying the Dalai Lama’s palan- 


"A. Chayet, 1985: fig. 42. 

'" D.I. Lauf, 1974. 

'3 For example, see Fernand Meyer “The Potala Palace of the Dalai Lamas in 
Lhasa”, July 1987: 14-33, fig. 10, 23 and fig. 21, 27. 
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quin as he moves from the Potala to the Jokhang for the New Year 
celebration, or the official cortége on its way to the summer palace 
of Norbulingka. This second group appears to be of more recent 
conception. 

Blanche Olschak suggests that a thangka comparable to those of 
the Musée Guimet and held in a private Zurich collection, was 
painted in one of the regions of Tibetan culture in northern Nepal.'* 
Without being able to assign such provenance to all the architec- 
tural paintings, this point would, perhaps, explain the presence of 
inscriptions in Devanagari on one of the two Guimet thangka (fig. 2): 
the names of Tibetan places are transcribed approximately in this 
Indian alphabet. 

Other paintings, less numerous, represent famous sites such as 
Samye (Newark Museum), Tashilunpo (private collection, Antwerp) 
or Lake Manasarovar (private collection, Stuttgart). 

The purpose of these compositions is not known, but nothing pre- 
vents us from surmising that they were intended for pilgrims, whose 
zeal they aroused and whose faith they rekindled. 


4 B. Olschak, 1973: 78. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE FIFTH DALAI LAMA AND HIS 
REUNIFICATION OF TIBET 


Samten G. Karmay 


At the time of the Fifth Dalai Lama’s birth, Tibet was in a state of 
religious, social and political turmoil. Political power was shared 
among various factions supported by different religious schools who 
not only wished to propagate their teachings, but also to establish 
their economic power and political influence. In Tibet, religious, 
political and economic power have always been closely entwined. 
Tibetan political theory is based on the coalition of politics and reli- 
gion in the form of Lamaism, finding its expression in chdyén, a “pre- 
ceptor-patron” relationship in which both parties are considered 
equal—the preceptor giving the patron religious teachings and spir- 
itual guidance in return for material and political protection. In addi- 
tion, political protection allowed the religious schools to increase the 
number of their disciples and hence their wealth. The term chéyén 
was often used to designate, in particular, the relationship between 
a Tibetan lama and the leader of a foreign country, such as that 
between Phagpa Lodr6 Gyeltsen (1235-1280), the head of the Sakya 
school, and Khubilai Khan, the Mongol emperor, in the 13th century. 
An understanding of the interdependence of politics and religion is 
essential for the study of Tibetan history. 

The circumstances and strife surrounding the Fifth Dalai Lama’s 
birth are important to recall in order to understand the decisive role 
this exceptional man played in the reunification of Tibet. 


A Country Torn Apart 


In 1548, the aristocrat Zhingshag Tseten Dorje was appointed gov- 
ernor of Tsang province by the ruler of central Tibet, a Rinpung 
lord and a supporter of the Karma Kagyupa order. The newly 
appointed governor settled into the palace of Samdrubtse (also called 
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Shigatse), situated near the Gelukpa monastery Tashilunpo. Shortly 
after, he rebelled against the Rinpung lords and proclaimed himself 
King of Tsang. Together with his nine sons he gradually expanded 
his kingdom and established control over both U and Tsang, the 
two main provinces of central Tibet. This was the first time since 
the collapse of the Tibetan empire in the 9th century that Tibet was 
ruled by a lay government. 

The new government’s ambition was to revive the institutions of 
the imperial period and to bring peace and prosperity to the country 
by applying a five-point policy, the so-called “five great actions”. 
The plan was supported by various religious schools such as the 
Sakyapa, the Jonangpa, and, more particularly, by the great hierarchs 
of the Karma Kagyupa school. As the legitimate representative of 
authority, Zhingshag Tseten Dorje maintained equally good relations 
with the Gelukpa abbots of Tashilunpo who, however, remained sus- 
picious of the new dynasty’s intentions. 

Moreover, during the same period the new Gelukpa school had 
founded a number of large monasteries in U province, namely Dre- 
pung, Sera and Ganden near Lhasa, the former imperial capital. 
The Gelukpa school, whose monasteries were supported by the laity 
and a number of nobles of U, had significant influence on the reli- 
gious as well as on the political scene. In 1577-78 the conversion 
to Buddhism of Altan Khan, the leader of the Tumed Mongols, and 
all his subjects by Sonam Gyatso (1543-1588), the Abbot of Drepung 
(who received the title Dalai Lama from the Khan and was later 
recognized as the third to hold this title) was a spectacular success 
for the Gelukpa school. The secular government in Samdrubtse, how- 
ever, viewed the event as a politico-religious alliance between the 
Gelukpa school and a foreign power. In fact, it was a strategic move 
in a struggle between two Buddhist religious schools—in this case 
the Gelukpa and the Karma Kagyupa—to secure the support of a 
patron without which neither could survive. 

In 1589, the conflict was exacerbated when the Gelukpa recog- 
nized a child born that year to a Mongol family as the reincarnation 
of the Third Dalai Lama. The royal government took this as a clear 
indication of the Gelukpa school’s intentions to seek a foreign ally. 
After the child was installed in Ganden Phodrang at Drepung and 
enthroned as abbot, Mongol intervention in Gelukpa, and therefore 
in Tibetan, affairs increased. Moreover, the new Dalai Lama refused 
to bless the king of Tsang when they met. He came to be regarded 
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aS an expert in magic and was suspected of having performed a 
magic ritual against the king. However, he died shortly after at 
Drepung in 1616 at the age of twenty-eight, and the royal govern- 
ment forbade the search for his reincarnation. 

In 1618, the Mongols and the Gelukpa monks began to attack 
the royal officials residing in Lhasa. This escalated into a general 
conflict between the government’s forces and the Gelukpa monks 
supported by the Mongols and several nobles of U. Fighting con- 
tinued intermittently until 1621 and led to the establishment in the 
region of a great number of Mongols determined to protect Gelukpa 
interests. In 1621 near Lhasa, a battle that would have resulted in a 
great massacre on both sides was averted through the intervention 
of Panchen Lobzang Chogyen (1567-1662), the Abbot of Tashilunpo 
(who was later regarded as the First Panchen Lama). 


The New Dalai Lama 


It was against this background of turmoil that in 1617 a son was 
born to the noble Zahor family. From about the 14th century the 
family resided in the Taktse castle, the former stronghold of the 
Yarlung kings. The officials of Ganden Phodrang at Drepung had 
not renounced the search for the Dalai Lama’s reincarnation despite 
the ban by the Tsang king and the war between U and Tsang. 

They had secretly discovered and selected three children whom 
they thought likely to be the Dalai Lama’s reincarnation. The child 
born to the famous Zahor family seemed the most convincing can- 
didate. The family’s status was evidently a determining factor since 
two other schools, the Drukpa Kagyupa and the Karma Kagyupa, 
sought to claim the child as the reincarnation of one of their lamas 
since a lama of each school had also died in 1616. The family had 
resisted their solicitations despite the father’s friendly relations with 
the Drukpa Kagyupa school. In addition, the mother was connected 
to the Jonangpa school through her family, which was established 
at the castle of Nakartse. The names of both the mother and the 
son, Kunga Lhadze and Kunga Minjur, betray this link. We may 
therefore assume that the Jonangpa school hoped just as strongly to 
win the child over to their cause. This, however, was not to be the 
case, as we shall see. 

The first six years of the Fifth Dalai Lama’s life resemble a novel. 
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In 1618, his father, Diidiil Rabten, was involved in a plot against 
the royal government, which brought the king’s wrath upon him. 
Around the same period, the Gelukpa, as already mentioned, secretly 
chose his son as the reincarnation of the Fourth Dalai Lama after 
the three candidates drew lots before the holy image of Radreng 
monastery. In the meantime, Panchen Lobzang Chégyen had con- 
vinced the king to lift the ban on the quest for the new incarnation. 

Nevertheless, the king ordered the Zahor family to leave their cas- 
tle at Taktse. Diidiil Rabten had attempted to escape to eastern 
Tibet but was prevented by royal envoys and brought to court at 
Samdrubtse where he remained under arrest until his death in 1626, 
without ever seeing his son again. His wife and son (aged three) were 
forced to remain in Dekyiling, then in Lhazhong. The king suggested 
they come to live at court in Samdrubtse because of the insecurity 
caused by the war. But the mother, suspicious of the king’s real 
intentions, preferred to ignore his request and return to her family 
at the Nakartse castle. As soon as the ban on the quest for the rein- 
carnation was lifted, Ganden Phodrang sent envoys accompanied by 
Mongol delegates to the king’s court, under the pretext of a diplo- 
matic mission sent by Panchen Lobzang Chégyen, to request official 
recognition of the boy now living at Nakartse as the Fourth Dalai 
Lama’s reincarnation. 

The child spent the first six years of his life in this castle and, in 
order to verify the authenticity of the reincarnation, he was sub- 
jected to the traditional “tests” bearing on his “memories” of his 
previous life. Among these “tests”, the best known is that of pre- 
senting the candidate with objects belonging to the previous incar- 
nation along with other identical objects. If the child chooses the 
real objects he is proclaimed tudku, “reincarnate”. However, contrary 
to tradition, the boy belonging to the Zahor family had already been 
chosen by the drawing of lots before being submitted to the tradi- 
tional tests. 

One of the other two candidates, Drakpa Gyeltsen (1619-1656), 
was recognized as the reincarnation of another Gelukpa hierarch of 
Drepung. He was installed in the Zimkhang Gong or “Upper Cham- 
ber”, and was to become a redoubtable rival of the Fifth Dalai Lama, 
as we shall see. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama retained bitter memories of his childhood 
during which the philosophical and religious precepts relative to the 
notion of reincarnation served political purposes. In his writings he 
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would often recall with irony the political manipulations of his own 
school, which involved the Mongols in all its affairs. Thus he wrote 
in his autobiography, the Dukula: 


Since there was a large Mongol army in the country and the Tibetan 
leaders were forced to yield much of their land to them, it became 
customary to recognize the sons of Mongol leaders as reincarnations. 
It was said that I too was one (even though I was not a Mongol)!’ 


As for his success at passing the traditional “tests”, he is equally 
straightforward: 


The official Tsawa Kachu of Ganden Phodrang showed me statues 
and rosaries (that belonged to the Fourth Dalai Lama and other peo- 
ple), but I was unable to distinguish between them! When he left the 
room I heard him tell the people outside that I had successfully passed 
the tests. Later, when he became my tutor, he would often admonish 
me and say: “You must work hard, since you were unable to recog- 
nize the objects!”? 


The child was brought to Ganden Phodrang, also known as Zimkhang 
Wog, the “Lower Chamber”. He was enthroned as the Fifth Dalai 
Lama and received the name of Lobzang Gyatso from Panchen 
Lobzang Chégyen, who became one of his spiritual masters. As soon 
as he was installed, the Mongols wanted him to go to Kokonor. His 
entourage considered him too young to undertake such a journey, 
but it soon became obvious that if they refused, the Mongols would 
take him by force. With the king’s permission, the officials of Ganden 
Phodrang therefore secretly transferred him to Rigo, in the south. 
This episode clearly shows that the alliance between the Gelukpa 
and the Mongols supported by the nobles of U was not without 
difficulties. The Fifth Dalai Lama was forced to remain in hiding in 
Rigo for a year. During that time he began to learn how to read 
and write. 

From the age of six years, until he was twenty-four, his studies 
were devoted to traditional subjects such as Buddhist philosophy, 
Sanskrit and poetry. He developed a keen interest in Buddhist phi- 
losophy, the focus of study for the Gelukpa school, and was later to 
write a number of treatises on the subject. At the same time, he 
also had to perform his duty as abbot of Drepung monastery whose 


' Dukula, Vol. I, 48. 
2 Dukula, Vol. I, 55. 
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throne he occupied. In 1633, he met Konchok Lhundrub (1561-1637), 
a master of the Nyingmapa school, whose teachings were not always 
recognized by the Gelukpa school. This meeting was to be a turn- 
ing point in his life: he received teachings and initiations into cer- 
tain mystical practices and tantric rituals of which he hitherto had 
no knowledge. The young hierarch realized that his philosophical 
training at the monastery alone was not sufficient to attain spiritual 
enlightenment. 

In the meantime, the “Upper Chamber” reincarnation, Drakpa 
Gyeltsen, had won fame in both Tibet and Mongolia as a brilliant 
scholar and spiritually accomplished person. This aroused envy in 
the Dalai Lama’s entourage even though Drakpa Gyeltsen had always 
proclaimed himself a disciple of the Fifth Dalai Lama. This situa- 
tion was to have an unsettling effect on the harmony within the 
monastery. 

Through the diplomacy of Panchen Lobzang Chégyen, the king 
and his government had ceased hostilities against the Gelukpa from 
the moment of the Fifth Dalai Lama’s enthronement. The Gelukpa 
community of Tsang, however, felt threatened by the establishment 
of a Karma Kagyupa monastery near Tashilunpo. Because of this, 
Mongol intervention on the Tibetan political scene was again to 
endanger the precarious balance of Tibetan politics. 


The Mongols Intervene 


Sonam Chophel (1595-1657), the treasurer of Ganden Phodrang, 
was the prime architect of the Gelukpa school’s rise to political 
power. Later he received the title of Zhelngo, “the Leader”, which 
we will use hereafter when referring to him. He sought the support 
of the Jungar from western Mongolia and inspired them with a mil- 
itary stratagem that consisted of successively attacking the other 
Mongol tribes sympathetic to the king of Tsang, then the south-east- 
ern Tibetans of Kham—who were also partisans of the royal gov- 
ernment—and finally, the king and his entourage in Tsang, giving 
rise to Gelukpa political and religious supremacy. 

The Jungar had been actively supporting the Gelukpa school in 
their own country. In 1636, one of their leaders, Gushri Khan of 
the Khoshut tribe, decided to attack the Mongol tribe of Chogthur, 
an ally of the king of Tsang. Originally from the Khalkha tribe, 
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Chogthur’s tribe had been expelled from central Mongolia in 1634 
and had set up their main camp in the Kokonor region in Amdo, 
in north-eastern Tibet. In 1637, after having defeated Chogthur and 
his 40,000 men in Kokonor, Gushri Khan, too, chose to make his 
camp in this territory of Tibetan nomads and soon became the sole 
leader of the Mongols in the region. He and several of his men trav- 
elled to central Tibet that year disguised as pilgrims. He was received 
in audience and it was at this time that the Fifth Dalai Lama bestowed 
on him the name of Tenzin Chégyel before the holy image of the 
Buddha in the Jokhang temple in Lhasa for having defended Gelukpa 
interests in the Kokonor region. The meeting was to have far-reach- 
ing historical consequences. As soon as he returned to the Kokonor 
region, the Mongol chief began to prepare his campaign against 
Donyé, king of Beri, in the province of Kham in south-eastern Tibet. 
Dony6 was an ally of the king of Tsang, and, moreover, a Bén prac- 
titioner, which made him a staunch enemy of the Mongols who had 
just recently converted to Buddhism. In 1641, after a year of fighting, 
Gushri Khan defeated the king of Beri. His prestige as a warrior 
was now unequalled as much among Tibetans as among Mongols. 

During the campaign against Beri, the Fifth Dalai Lama and the 
Zhelngo discussed the question of whether Gushri Khan and his 
men should return to Kokonor. They decided to send an emissary 
to Kham to contact the Mongol chief. In the presence of both the 
Dalai Lama and the emissary, the Zhelngo pretended to agree with 
the Dalai Lama that Gushri Khan should return to Kokonor after 
his campaign in south-eastern Tibet. However, just as the emissary 
was about to leave, the Zhelngo ordered him to te:: Gushri Khan 
to lead his army against Tsang. 

At the beginning of 1642, during the annual festival of the Great 
Prayer in Lhasa, presided over by the Fifth Dalai Lama, news of 
Gushri Khan’s victory in south-eastern Tibet and his army’s advance 
against Tsang reached the city. The news greatly surprised the Dalai 
Lama and the Zhelngo finally told him the truth: that in fact he 
himself had issued this order in the Dalai Lama’s name! Shortly 
after, Gushri Khan’s army confronted the king’s troops. It was to 
be a long and bloody war. After many months of battle, the king’s 
troops finally withdrew behind the walls of their stronghold at 
Samdrubtse. The Mongol troops, who had the advantage in open 
battle on the plain, now had to wait for the provisions of the king’s 
army to run out. The Zhelngo, more and more concerned over the 
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course the events were taking, requested the Dalai Lama to go to 
Tsang as mediator. The Dalai Lama then displayed his true politi- 
cal stature by saying: 


I have told you many times that I do not like this kind of thing (i.e., 
war). But you never listened to me. Now all know that the partisans 
of Ganden Phodrang have rebelled and that our man, Tardongpa, 
leads the Mongol army. Can there be any hope of mediation at pre- 
sent? The king and his entourage, being wise, might respond favourably 
to my approach. But the Mongols will never leave now. For my part, 
I am determined not to remain under the king’s rule.* 


The Fifth Dalai Lama: Sovereign of Tibet 


Towards the end of 1642, having resisted the Mongols for almost a 
year, the king and his two ministers finally surrendered. The Zhelngo 
and Gushri Khan then invited the Dalai Lama to Samdrubtse. Gushri 
Khan and the Zhelngo went to greet the hierarch and his entourage 
in Thobgyel. The next day he was received by a long procession 
consisting of the local population headed by six hundred horsemen. 
The Dalai Lama was then enthroned as King of Tibet at Samdrubtse 
and Gushri Khan offered him his conquests of central and eastern 
Tibet as a gift. The year 1642 was a crucial year and marked a 
turning point in Tibetan history because, for the first time, a Dalai 
Lama, previously merely the abbot of a monastery and leader of 
one religious school among several others, became the head of the 
country. The consequences of his rise to power were to be tremendous. 

Although he had firmly established his power in central Tibet, the 
Dalai Lama still had to face various military conflicts in other regions, 
especially in Kongpo and the south, to which the leader of the 
Karma Kagyupa school had escaped and where the population, who 
for the most part belonged to this school, was determined to resist. 
In the following years, the Fifth Dalai Lama travelled extensively in 
order to ease the situation. During the same period, the Zhelngo 
took on the function of Desi, “regent”, and became responsible for 
governmental affairs, while Gushri Khan, who never claimed a polit- 
ical position, retained his role as the defender of the new govern- 
ment, always ready to intervene with his army if the need arose. 
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The Fifth Dalai Lama continued to address him as “king” since he 
was the king of the Mongols of Kokonor (though he resided at 
Gongkar, about one hundred kilometres from Lhasa) and not “King 
of Tibet” as has often been falsely claimed. 

The political structure of the new state began to take shape. The 
Dalai Lama was head of state. He was therefore placed above the 
chéyon structure, the “patron-preceptor” relationship. The Desi assumed 
the role of preceptor and Gushri Khan that of patron even though 
he was not really considered a foreigner since he had established 
himself in the Tibetan region of Kokonor and had placed himself 
entirely at the service of the Dalai Lama. 

Ganden Phodrang, situated as it was within the monastic com- 
plex of Drepung, no longer befitted the purposes of the new state, 
since Drepung could not be considered the political capital of Tibet. 
This was equally true of Gonkar castle, Gushri Khan’s residence. 
Since the political situation in Kongpo—and even more so in south- 
ern Tibet—remained tense, the construction of a reliable stronghold 
that would also serve as the new seat of government was deemed 
necessary. Konchok Chophel (d. 1646), who was a tutor of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama and, at the time, occupied the throne of Tsongkhapa 
(founder of the Gelukpa school), suggested Marpori, the Red Hill, 
as an ideal site, as it was situated between the monasteries of Drepung 
and Sera and the city of Lhasa. The construction of the Potala began 
in 1645 and its eastern section, Phodrang Karpo, the “White Palace”, 
was completed in 1649. That same year, the Fifth Dalai Lama and 
his government were installed there. 

Shortly after moving to the Potala, the Fifth Dalai Lama had to 
deal with political issues beyond Tibet, especially concerning rela- 
tions with the Manchu empire, relations that were to have great 
consequence on the future of Tibet. 


The Journey to Beying 


The Manchus had recently emerged as a new power in the east. 
They had conquered China and established their capital in Beijing. 
Mongolia represented a serious threat for the new empire. Fearing 
Mongol attacks, the Manchus desperately needed peace to be main- 
tained, and here the Dalai Lama played an essential role. He had 
considerable religious and political influence in Mongolia, whose 
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population had for the most part converted to the Gelukpa school 
of Buddhism, and in the Kokonor region. 

After having received several invitations from the Manchu Emperor 
Shunzi to make a state visit to Beijing, the Dalai Lama finally accepted 
in 1652. He set out with an entourage of three thousand men, and 
the journey took nine months. When the Dalai Lama reached the 
Sino-Tibetan border in Amdo, he sent a message asking the Emperor 
to meet him at the border. This request provoked divergent reac- 
tions between the Manchu and Chinese officials of the imperial court. 
While the Manchus were willing to comply, the Chinese officials 
were not. Finally, the Tibetan and imperial officials reached a com- 
promise to solve this problem of protocol. Since the Dalai Lama was 
a guest he would travel into Chinese territory, to Kirutaka where 
the Manchu government had erected a residence to accommodate 
him. Because of the poor harvest and an epidemic in China that 
year, it was agreed that the Dalai Lama would proceed from there 
with only three hundred men. The Emperor would await the Dalai 
Lama at Ridak Khoto, a place where he often went hunting. 

As soon as the Dalai Lama entered Chinese territory, the Emperor 
sent emissaries, mostly members of the imperial family, to greet him 
all along his way. The Fifth Dalai Lama himself recounts in his writ- 
ings his meeting with the Emperor and all the intricacies of proto- 
col surrounding it: 


The 16th of the twelfth month, I met the king. We entered a place 
surrounded by walls, and the seven royal emblems, symbols of the 
Universal King, unravelled before us. They were all impressive and 
comparable to the glory of Indra. When the throne became visible, 
those near me dismounted and continued on foot. I proceeded some 
forty metres further and then dismounted, while the king also descended 
from his throne and walked approximately ten metres towards me. He 
took my hands and welcomed me with interpreters. He then returned 
to his throne whose height reached a man’s hip. On the throne stood 
a low stool on which he sat. A metre away another throne had been 
erected for me. It was slightly lower (due to the small stool on the 
other). When tea was served, the king asked me to drink first. I replied 
that this would not be proper. So he suggested we drink at the same 
time. He showed much respect (to his guest).' 


During his sojourn in Beijing, the Dalai Lama resided in the Yellow 


Palace specially built near Beijing for the state visit. His stay there 
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lasted two months and was marked by two grand imperial recep- 
tions given in his honour and by various other official receptions 
that the two heads of state gave one another. He left Beijing at the 
beginning of 1653 for Kirutaka where he remained three months to 
prepare his return journey to Lhasa. 

Just a few days before his departure for Tibet, a gold seal and a 
gold plaque engraved with a decree were hastily sent to him from 
Beijing. The imperial functionaries had not dared present the seal 
to the Dalai Lama in front of the Emperor while the Dalai Lama 
was Officially visitng Beijing as head of state of a foreign country. 
Since the seal was given to the Dalai Lama with no particular form 
of protocol, he attached little importance to it. He simply remarks 
in his autobiography that the Tibetan translation of the title engraved 
on the seal was very poor.° The seal, however, is currently exploited 
by the Chinese authorities for propaganda purposes to justify their 
policy towards Tibet. 


Politics and Intrigues 


For having successfully achieved this long and hazardous journey, 
the Dalai Lama was welcomed with great pomp by the whole pop- 
ulation of Lhasa and representatives of all the other regions of Tibet, 
who organized a triumphant march in his honour. The number of 
gifts he received from the Amdo Tibetans, Mongols, Manchus and 
Chinese for the Buddhist teachings he had dispensed throughout his 
journey was impressive: thousands of horses, camels and precious 
objects. 

Upon his return, the Dalai Lama was again faced with internal 
political problems that put his abilities as a negotiator to the test. 
He took the opportunity while visiting Samdrubtse in 1654 to resolve 
a politico-religious problem that had been hindering his rule for a 
long time. In 1621, the king of Tsang entrusted the organization of 
the annual festival of the Great Prayer in Lhasa to Panchen Lob- 
zang Chégyen and his monastery, Tashilunpo, in order to thank him 
for his mediation between the royal forces and the Gelukpa monks 
of Lhasa, supported by the Mongols. The Desi, always primarily 
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concerned with the interests of Drepung, reclaimed the duty of orga- 
nizing the yearly festival for his own monastery, as had always been 
the case prior to 1621. In 1632, Tashilunpo was forced to return 
this function to Drepung, but relations between Panchen Lobzang 
Chogyen and the Desi remained strained. They were finally recon- 
ciled by the Dalai Lama when he visited Samdrubtse in 1654. 

Furthermore, in 1674, the Dalai Lama received the Karmapa hier- 
arch at the Potala with all the respect due to his rank, a reconciliation 
welcomed by both parties after the many conflicts and misunder- 
standings that had lasted from 1612 to 1642. But he was not so 
lenient towards the other schools. For instance, the Jonangpa school, 
which had hoped to obtain him, as a child, as one of their own 
reincarnations, was banished from central Tibet to Amdo. As for the 
Bonpo monasteries, several were forced to convert to the Gelukpa 
tradition. The new government’s attitude, however, was in fact deter- 
mined by political rather than religious considerations. 

Two other incidents during the rule of the Fifth Dalai Lama pro- 
vide an interesting insight into the court intrigues at the time, and 
more specifically into the relations between religion and politics and 
their effects, which can still be felt today. 

In 1656, Drakpa Gyeltsen, the reincarnation who was installed in 
the “Upper Chamber” at Drepung, died. It should be recalled that 
he had been one of the candidates for the reincarnation of the Fourth 
Dalai Lama. As a result, he was always seen as a rival of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama even though he invariably proclaimed himself a disci- 
ple of the latter. He came to be despised by a number of officials 
and especially the Desi. The circumstances of his death, whether 
natural or not, were contested and part of the Gelukpa school believed 
that the official Norbu, acting under the Desi’s orders, had assassi- 
nated him. Whatever the truth, the search for his reincarnation was 
banned, which suggests that the affair must have been quite serious 
indeed. In 1658, the actual building of the “Upper Chamber” was 
destroyed and the stupa containing the remains of the Lama was 
supposedly thrown into the Kyichu river. It was then believed that 
the spirit of Drakpa Gyeltsen had returned and he was subsequently 
deified as a sort of “protector of the Buddhist religion”. This marked 
the beginning of his cult as a protective deity, later named Dorje 
Shukden by the fundamentalist faction of the Gelukpa. This cult 
however has always been a controversial issue and was recently 
banned by the Fourteenth Dalai Lama in India. The mystery sur- 
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rounding Drakpa Gyeltsen’s death thus remains one of the most 
enigmatic aspects of the Fifth Dalai Lama’s rule. Indeed, in 1659, 
the official Norbu, who had settled at Gekha Sapa, a residence 
belonging to Drakpa Gyeltsen’s family, fomented a rebellion against 
the Fifth Dalai Lama’s government. He was suspected of conspiring 
with the Drukpa Kagyupa power in Bhutan, a great enemy of the 
Gelukpa. The conflict was resolved through the intervention of Pan- 
chen Lobzang Chogyen. 

In 1662, Panchen Lobzang Chégyen died at the age of 93. The 
Fifth Dalai Lama immediately decided to establish the system of his 
reincarnation. He ordered the monks of the great monasteries to 
recite a prayer he composed himself, requesting the master “to 
return”. The reincarnation was discovered in 1667 in the Dru family, 
one of the five great lineages of the Bon tradition, probably in a 
gesture of reconciliation with this particular religious tradition, which, 
in a 1679 edict, the Fifth Dalai Lama recognized as one of the 
official religions in Tibet. The consequences of the official estab- 
lishment of this system of reincarnation have not always been favourable 
to the political unity of the Gelukpa, and therefore to Tibetan unity 
as a whole. The lamas of this series of reincarnation later became 
known as the Panchen Lama and were often considered spiritually 
eminent, but on the political level their relations with the Dalai 
Lamas were often difficult despite the spiritual master-disciple rela- 
tionship they were supposed to maintain with one another. The 
Panchen Lama was often the object of manipulation against the 
Dalai Lama, first by the Manchus, then the British in India, and 
finally, by both the Kuomintang and communist Chinese. 


Head of a Powerful State 


The Fifth Dalai Lama’s ever increasing diplomatic activities, often 
dictated by the circumstances of the day, covered not only the whole 
of the Tibetan world—Mongolia, Ladakh and Bhutan—but also 
extended as far as China. The danger of conflicts breaking out was 
ever present, and the Dalai Lama not only had to ensure the sur- 
vival of his own government but also act as a mediator between the 
various rising political powers that were always threatening to dis- 
rupt the established order. 

Under the Fifth Dalai Lama’s rule, as under the ancient Tibetan 
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empire, Kokonor in Amdo became one of the most strategically 
important regions. The hierarch was quick to realize this as he trav- 
elled through the region, first in 1652 and then in 1653. Eight of 
Gushri Khan’s ten sons with their respective tribes had settled there 
in 1638 after their arrival from western Mongolia. The brothers were 
constantly engaged in territorial quarrels. In 1656 and in 1659, the 
Dalai Lama sent a number of governors to Kokonor. One of them 
divided the local populations in accordance with different territories 
and called them the right and left “horns” following the example of 
central Tibet at the time of the imperial period. The Mongols of 
this region were later completely Tibetanized but continued to enjoy 
considerable prestige among the Tibetans as descendants of Gushri 
Khan. They clearly played a significant role in the expansion of the 
Gelukpa school in Amdo. On several occasions in 1667, 1674 and 
1675, at the request of the Manchu Emperor, the Dalai Lama played 
an important diplomatic role as a mediator in the military conflicts 
between Manchus and Mongols, and between the Manchu Emperor 
and a minister of his predecessor. These mediations clearly show the 
importance of the Dalai Lama’s political and religious influence over 
the Mongol, Manchu, Chinese and Tibetan populations. 

Two other important diplomatic events also marked his reign. 
Under the rule of the king of Tsang, relations between Tibet and 
Bhutan, then simply designated as Mon or Lho Mon, entered a 
difficult phase. Again the issue concerned a reincarnation. There 
were two candidates for the reincarnation of Pema Karpo (1527-1592), 
the great scholar of the Drukpa Kagyupa school. Around 1615, the 
candidacy of Ngawang Namegyel (1594-1651) for the reincarnation 
was supported by his own family of Ralung, the seat of the school, 
while the other candidate, Pagsam Wangpo (1593-1641), a cousin 
of the Fifth Dalai Lama, was supported by the king of Tsang. 
Ngawang Nameyel had defied the king’s order to bring to the court 
the holy bone image of Khasarpani, obtained from the cremation 
of Tsangpa Gyare (1161-1211), founder of the Drukpa Kagyupa 
school. It was kept by the family of Ralung. Indeed, this would have 
meant that Ngawang Namgyel renounced his claim as the reincar- 
nation of Pema Karpo. His refusal angered the king and he was 
finally forced to flee to Mon taking the relic with him. There he 
established his own politico-religious power and administration over 
a great part of the local population, thus unifying what has become 
known as Bhutan. The constitution of a Drukpa Kagyupa state 
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headed by a religious and political enemy did not greatly appeal to 
the Lhasa government. Following territorial skirmishes, in 1647 the 
Desi decided to launch a military campaign against Bhutan; how- 
ever, this ended in a humiliating defeat for the Gelukpa and their 
Mongol allies. 

On the other hand, the campaign against Ladakh in 1679 was 
crowned with success and the regions of Ngari in Western Tibet, 
which the kings of Ladakh had annexed, were taken back. Thus, 
under the Fifth Dalai Lama, Tibet, from Ngari in the west to 
Dartsedo, Kham, in the south-east and to Kokonor in Amdo in the 
north-east was reunified for the first time since the collapse of the 
Tibetan empire in the 9th century A.D. 


Writer and Mystic 


Over and above his political achievements, the Fifth Dalai Lama 
was far more concerned with spiritual matters. Writing was his 
favourite occupation and he never interrupted it whatever the cir- 
cumstances, whether he was travelling or in retreat. His works fill 
twenty-seven volumes. Besides writing a number of treatises on var- 
ious subjects, he also related his visionary experiences, which he kept 
secret because of his own religious school’s disapproval of such mat- 
ters. He wrote in a very free and personal style that allowed him 
to express his own feelings, which were at once both frank and 
ironic. His autobiography is characterized by his spontaneity, his sar- 
casm and his humorous remarks concerning his own status as a rein- 
carnation and the fundamentalist attitude of his own school, the 
Gelukpa. Very often, unlike other traditional Gelukpa authors, he 
gives his own independent interpretation, which he never attempts 
to impose. Concerning two of his treatises, he writes: “When I finished 
the Fampel Zhelung, I had to leave the ranks of the Gelukpa. Today, 
having completed the Rigzin <helung, I think I will probably have to 
leave the Nyingmapa ranks as well!”® In fact, both texts later came 
to be considered masterpieces and works of reference by all the 
Tibetan Buddhist schools. His approach to the various religious and 


® Dukula, Vol. II, 380: the two titles of the Tibetan texts are "Zam dpal zhal lung 
written in 1658 and Rig “dzin zhal lung, composed in 1674. 
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philosophical traditions was indeed universal, which helped his rule, 
which in turn was marked by great tolerance towards the other 
schools. The Bonpo, followers of the Bon religion, the only non- 
Buddhist religion of Tibet, were, after certain difficulties at the begin- 
ning of his rule, respected both at the doctrinal and political levels. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama continued to write until a few months before 
his death in 1682, at the age of 65. His exceptional personality, both 
complex and engaging, made him undeniably one of the most impor- 
tant figures in Tibetan history. His legacy was to have a profound 
effect on almost every aspect of the country’s culture, notably archi- 
tecture, poetry, historiography, civil administration, painting and, of 
course, philosophy and Buddhist meditation. He was both a remark- 
able statesman and Buddhist monk, thus embodying the Buddhist 
ideal of a “great being”. Tibetan tradition still venerates him as the 
“Great Fifth”. His strict monastic discipline concealed yet another 
facet of his spiritual life: his great interest for tantric, more or less 
magical rituals, and, above all, his inclination for mystic meditation, 
which provided him with a series of visionary experiences through- 
out his life. These he revealed only in his writings, which remained 
little known in his time and which show his never ceasing concern 
for the welfare of his country and people. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE GREAT PROTECTOR DEITIES OF 
THE DALAI LAMAS 


Amy Heller 


The political power of the Dalai Lama lineage derived its strength— 
and still does—from an overwhelming religious belief in a clearly 
defined group of guardian deities that protected the lineage. The 
deities were, therefore, of utmost importance, and it was incumbent 
on the Dalai Lama to worship them to gain their benevolence. The 
great responsibility attributed to the sacred protectors of the Great 
Fifth Dalai Lama was to safeguard the stability of his government, 
newly formed in 1642. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama progressively restructured the organization 
of the government in his capacity as administrator, but in his capac- 
ity as spiritual leader, through his visions’ and literary compositions 
(both biographical and liturgical) he profoundly modified the modal- 
ities of worship of certain protective deities to suit his needs. He 
used the deities, or rather the power attributed to them, to legit- 
imize his power, insofar as the celebration of their cult was also a 
celebration in honour of the political regime. He glorified his line 
of incarnations by reinstating the religious preferences of the earlier 
Dalai Lamas as well as by celebrating rituals composed by them, 
particularly those of the Second Dalai Lama. He also integrated the 
worship of protective deities of other monastic orders into public cel- 
ebrations in order to gain the support of their followers for the ideal 
of a central government and to reinforce positive relations among 
the various monastic schools. The geographic zone of influence of the 
protective deities grew as political power was extended beyond the 
zone of the early Gelukpa monasteries in the Lhasa region, eventu- 
ally encompassing under the Great Fifth a territory stretching essen- 
tially from Ladakh to some of the regions of Sichuan. 


' See S. Karmay, 1998. 
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The Fifth Dalai Lama composed approximately two hundred rit- 
uals dedicated to a multitude of guardians of extraordinary variety. 
Among them, four deities have particular importance: Lhamo, the 
principal female protector; the warrior Begtse, who sometimes acted 
in tandem with Lhamo as her partner or associate; the guardian of 
the law Mahakala in his aspect as a Yogin; and the State Oracle, 
Dorje Drakden. 

The drawings of Begtse and Dorje Drakden used here come from 
the catalogue volume of the Kanjur, the Tibetan Buddhist canon in 
one hundred volumes, which was printed in Lhasa at the beginning 
of the 20th century by order of the Thirteenth Dalai Lama. They 
appear in the margins of the last pages, a position from which the 
deities can “protect” the contents of the volume and the collection. 
To show the appearance of Mahakala, a detail from a late 17th cen- 
tury thangka has been selected. Lhamo is represented on an impressive 
thangka from the Musée Guimet in Paris. After a description of these 
deities, we will examine some of the myths associated with them. 


The Glorious Goddess: Palden Lhamo 


The most important guardian of all is undoubtedly Lhamo, whose 
simplified name means “Goddess”. She is often called Palden Lhamo, 
Glorious Goddess. She is recognized nowadays as the personal pro- 
tector deity of the Dalai Lama, but she is also known in diverse 
aspects in all schools of Tibetan Buddhism. 

The origins of her cult are ancient and complex. Palden Lhamo 
is the Tibetan translation of the Sanskrit name Shri Devi, the great 
Indian goddess who, as the wife of Vishnu, personifies Beauty and 
Fortune. Rather than the character, however, it is the name of this 
goddess that the Tibetans borrowed. Lhamo’s appearance and mythol- 
ogy are totally different from the Indian Shri Devi, “model spouse, 
radiant image and helpful in all respects” as Louis Renou described 
her.2 Lhamo has a fierce expression, her black emaciated body 
adorned only with garlands of bones, and tiger skin or elephant hide, 
all of which evoke the frightening Hindu deities. Especially, for exam- 
ple, Durga, consort of Shiva, the lord of Destruction, or Kali, the 


2 L. Renou, 1987: 45. 
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black goddess who receives blood offerings such as the sacrifice of 
a rooster. The Tibetans also borrowed conceptually from the Indian 
goddess Revati—called Remati in Tibetan. She is known as an ogress 
who, according to Indian mythology, takes the lives of young chil- 
dren. Moreover, Lhamo has assimilated attributes and legends of 
several local pre-Buddhist Tibetan deities, traditionally associated with 
divination by Tibetan Buddhism. 

As Lhamo has so many distinct forms, a physical description will 
help explain the composite mythology and iconography of this deity. 
This is how she is described in a Gelukpa ritual of praise, dedicated 
to the aspect called Palden Lhamo Mazorma, (literally, “the glori- 
ous goddess who holds the magic offering of war”): 


In the middle of a vast wild sea of blood and fat, in the centre of a 
black storm, mounted on a kyang with a white spot on its forehead 
and a belt of raksasa heads and a raksasa skin as its cover, with a crup- 
per, bridle and reins consisting of poisonous snakes, Palden Lhamo 
Mazorma Gyelmo Remati comes forth from the syllable BHYO. Dark 
blue in colour, she has one face and two hands. Her right hand wields 
a club—adorned with a thunderbolt—which she lifts above the heads 
of oath breakers; the left hand holds in front of her breast the skull 
of a child born of incestuous union, full of substances possessing magic 
virtues and blood. Her mouth gapes open widely and she bares her 
four sharp teeth; she chews a corpse and laughs thunderously. Her 
three eyes, red and globular, move like lightning and her forehead is 
wrinkled with great anger. Her yellowish-brown hair stands on end, 
her eyebrows and the hair of her face burn fiercely like the fire that 
ends a kalpa. Her right ear is adorned with five human skulls, and she 
wears a garland of fifty freshly severed, blood-dripping heads. Her 
body is covered with splashes of blood and specks of fat, and is smeared 
with the ashes of cremated corpses. On the crown of her head shines 
the disc of the moon and on her navel that of the sun. She wears a 
scarf made of black silk and sits on a human skin; her upper garment 
is made of rough black cloth, and her loincloth is a skin, freshly stripped 
from a tiger, fastened by a girdle consisting of two entwined snakes. 
From the saddle-straps in front is suspended a sack full of diseases, 
from the straps at the back, a magic ball of thread. A tram-shing (div- 
ination stick) is stuck in her waist-belt. A load of red tablets and a 
pair of dice, white and black, hang from the straps. On her head, she 
wears an umbrella of peacock-feathers.' 


Plate 1 shows a form of Lhamo that closely corresponds to this 


description. Most of the attributes are in fact linked to her mythology. 


3 This description is adapted from R. de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, 1975: 25-26. 
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Palden Lhamo 
Blockprint (or xylograph), 8 x 8 cm, Lhasa Kanjur, 1934 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library 
photograph by Amy Heller 
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For example, the eye on the mule’s flank results from an accident 
in one of Lhamo’s previous lives in India. Lhamo was then the 
spouse of the king of demons who lived on the island of Sri Lanka. 
She decided to forcibly convert the inhabitants of the island to 
Buddhism, and vowed that she would kill her own son if she did 
not succeed. Confronted with her failure, she had to sacrifice her 
son; then she attached his freshly peeled skin to the saddle. The king 
pursued her and injured the mule on the flank with an arrow. The 
eye is the trace of the wound, magically transformed by Lhamo’s 
power. 

Lhamo can be represented alone or she can accompany a form 
of Mahakala as a consort or as an attendant. Among the various 
forms of Lhamo, the attributes vary, although the wrathful dark- 
coloured female is constant. For the magic wand, a sword may be 
substituted, sometimes with the hilt in the shape of a scorpion.‘ 
Lhamo may sometimes have four arms—three holding weapons and 
one holding a skull cup. The members of her entourage can vary 
considerably. There is often a goddess with the head of a lion, and 
another with the head of a makara, a mythological creature resem- 
bling a crocodile merged with a feline. Sometimes called “goddess 
of the four seasons” she then has four attendant goddesses of different 
colours. She is also called mistress of the twelve Tenma goddesses 
and is represented in the centre of a group of twelve female deities 
that have heads of various animals. 

In the world of Tibetan Buddhism, the cult of Lhamo has a very 
long history. According to the Second Dalai Lama, who wrote a 
short history of the worship of Lhamo, her cult was introduced to 
Tibet during the 11th century by teachers from Oddiyana, a land 
identified either as Bengal or as the province of Swat in Pakistan. 
The first to transmit the teachings in Tibet was an itinerant reli- 
gious master called Atsarya Marpo (the Red Atsarya/Acarya) or 
Pandita Sangwa Sherab (the Pandit of Secret Wisdom). Subsequently, 
lamas of both the Nyingmapa and Kagyupa schools spread the teach- 
ings. The most ancient representations known of Lhamo are those 
in the sanctuaries of Alchi (Ladakh), probably dating from the found- 
ing of this monastery (late 11th century). 


* For more on the mythology of the scorpion in Tibet see A. Heller, 1997: 
283-298. 
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About the same time, teachers of the Sakyapa religious school 
received the initiations of the teachings devoted to Lhamo and chose 
her as Great Protectress of the Dharma (dharmapala). In this case, 
Lhamo had the role of first consort of Mahakala, principal male pro- 
tector deity of the Sakyapa school. It was a Sakyapa teacher who 
transmitted the Lhamo teachings to the First Dalai Lama (1391—1471).° 
The First Dalai Lama was then the abbot of Tashilunpo, where he 
faithfully practised the rituals and taught them to his pupils, includ- 
ing the father of the Second Dalai Lama who subsequently initiated 
his son. 

Gendun Gyatso (1475-1542), the Second Dalai Lama, played a 
major role in the development of the cult of Lhamo. He encour- 
aged the construction of new monasteries and travelled extensively 
to visit them; he was highly successful at gaining the financial sup- 
port for these activities from lay benefactors from western Tsang to 
eastern U, bordering Kongpo. The cult of Lhamo, and those of the 
guardians who were worshipped with her, grew with this expansion 
of the Gelukpa school. Gendun Gyatso found favour with the lords 
of the region of Olkha, east of Lhasa, on the north bank of the 
Tsangpo beyond Samye. Thus in 1509, he founded the monastery 
of Chokhorgyel in Olkha which he considered to be his personal 
monastery. Just before the construction began, Palden Lhamo had 
appeared to him in a vision, helping him to choose the exact place 
to build. Shortly afterwards, accompanied by a few of his disciples, 
he went to a lake near the monastery, and again there were visions. 
In 1528 he described these in his autobiography: 


Then, when I arrived at the edge of the lake, the surface was shin- 
ing brilliantly white and I performed a ritual dedicated to Lhamo. At 
the moment of the invocation, a snowstorm suddenly began, coming 
from the east, but as the snow fell on the lake, the colour did not 
change. Immediately after, each of us perceived the rays of light, which 
formed the colours of the rainbow, and clearly above, there were five 
palaces with turrets. Then the lake took on the colours of the sky! 
Next, there was a frightening moment: the lake suddenly divided into 
two parts, a flat square area and a part like a mountain that seemed 
to rise to the sky. And I understood that... this was the magic of 
Lhamo. We all witnessed these miraculous apparitions. It is therefore 


> The Gelukpa monastic school had been founded in the 14th century and had 
experienced rapid success from its base in Lhasa and also in Tsang at the monastery 
of Tashilunpo. 
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certain that this place is protected by Lhamo because the infinite ways 
in which she acts cannot be expressed in words. What I write is only 
an approximation. Even for myself, since I became abbot of Tashilunpo 
in 1512, I was constantly performing rituals specially for Lhamo, three 
times a day her forma (ritual cake) offering, and also in the evening, 
the performance of rituals of expiation and offering of torma. After the 
New Year torma offering in 1514, I also performed the rituals of sev- 
eral gods along with those for Lhamo, the rituals for Mahakala with 
six arms, Yama, Lahao, Mahakala with four heads, and Begtse, as 
guardian of the teachings.® 


As one reads Gendun Gyatso’s account, it is understandable that he 
was moved and became a particularly fervent devotee of the cult of 
Lhamo, and remained so all his life. Ever since his time, the lake 
where he had the visions is known as the Lhamo Latso, the soul 
lake of Lhamo. It is considered a sacred place, reputed to be par- 
ticularly propitious to mystic visions. Nowadays, it is also considered 
to be the sacred place of the Dalai Lama lineage, because, since 
Gendun Gyatso’s visit, all the Dalai Lamas have made the pilgrim- 
age here. The excerpt from his autobiography allows us to realize 
that already at the beginning of the 16th century, the guardian deities 
were venerated at the time of the annual New Year celebrations. 
Ever since, these rituals to the guardians have been perpetuated by 
all the Dalai Lamas. 


The Great Ferocious Master of Vitality: Begtse 


When Gendun Gyatso visited Lhamo’s lake, he first visited a smaller 
lake nearby, which is now known as Begtse’s lake. Even in 1933, 
the search party looking for the reincarnation of the Thirteenth Dalai 
Lama sent a mission to the two lakes seeking clues that would help 
find the child who would be recognized as the Fourteenth Dalai 
Lama. These lakes symbolize in traditional sacred geography the dis- 
tinctive relationship between Begtse and Lhamo, as these two pro- 
tective deities had formerly been named personal guardians of the 
Dalai Lama line. 

Plate 2 shows the protector deity Begtse as a ferocious warrior 


6 This passage is excerpted from the autobiography of the Second Dalai Lama 
Gedun Gyatso, re nyid kyi mam thar. | would like to thank Samten Karmay for his 
critical comments on my translation. 
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Begtse 
Blockprint (or xylograph), 8 x 8 cm, Lhasa Kanjur, 1934 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library 
photograph by Amy Heller 
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with three eyes. As a wood block carving, it lacks colour, but red 
is the characteristic colour of his skin and his outfit. He is covered 
in copper armour from head to foot. This armour is called a begtse 
and this has given the deity his principal name. His helmet with a 
diadem of five skulls is decorated with silk tassels at the sinciput. In 
his right hand, Begtse brandishes a sword with a scorpion handle. 
His left hand clasps against his chest the heart and lungs of an 
enemy. In the crook of his arm, he carries the lance of victory and a 
bow. He tramples on two bodies, horse and human. The caption of 
the illustration reads: The Great Begtse, the great ferocious master 
of vitality. 

This representation corresponds closely to the description of Begtse 
according to a ritual composed by the Second Dalai Lama. It is one 
of the earliest rituals now known and can be dated to ca. 1495. 
According to Gendun Gyatso, the worship of Begtse was practised 
in India before being introduced to Tibet during the 11th century, 
notably by the Tibetan Buddhist master known as Nyan the Translator. 
He taught the ritual practice to his disciples, principally students and 
teachers living at the Sakya monastery in southern Tsang.’ We will 
return shortly to discuss Begtse in the Sakyapa tradition. Another 
series of rituals was transmitted by Atsarya Marpo, the teacher who 
introduced the cult of Lhamo to Tibet. According to Atsarya Marpo’s 
ritual, Begtse is represented in a completely different way: he would 
have three heads, six arms and stand in embrace with a female deity. 
The transmission of this esoteric teaching was restricted to only a 
few initiates. 

The ritual tradition transmitted by Gendun Gyatso had been first 
elaborated by some Sakyapa lamas, but also by a mahasiddha, that is 
to say, a wandering holy man and miracle worker. This mahasiddha 
had visions of Padmasambhava accompanied by protective deities 
with whom which Begtse was associated. This master taught the rit- 
uals for Begtse to several Sakyapa lamas, one of whom was the 
teacher of Gendun Gyatso’s great-grandfather. This ancestor of the 
Second Dalai Lama had been a follower of the mystic teachings of 
the Zhang tradition of the Kagyupa school. He had founded the 
Tanag (Black Horse) monastery in Tsang which specialized in the 


7 Their school took the name of this place, and later, the Sakyapa became the 
political masters of Tibet from the 13th century to the middle of the 14th. 
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Zhangpa tradition and also performed the rituals dedicated to Begtse. 
In 1458 the first Dalai Lama had received an initiation for Begtse 
when he visited the Sakyapa monastery called Bodong, but Tanag 
monastery was the special place associated with Gendun Gyatso’s 
family. The transmission of the teachings descended from father to 
son, down to Gendun Gyatso, who took vows of monastic celibacy. 
Gendun Gyatso transmitted the teachings to his disciples in the 
monastery. Hitherto, this tradition dedicated to Begtse had been a 
family cult, but with Gendun Gyatso, it amounts to the elaboration 
of an institutional cult, within the Gelukpa monastic school. Here, 
Begtse was worshipped as one of the principal protectors, like Lhamo.® 

The history of the relationship between Begtse and Lhamo is par- 
ticularly interesting because elements of several legends are amalga- 
mated over time. Two traditions are emphasized: that of the Dalai 
Lama and that of the Tsarpa, a branch of the Sakyapa school. The 
Second Dalai Lama was initiated into teachings on Begtse in which 
the latter was the acolyte to a special form of Hayagriva, one of the 
wrathful deities in the esoteric teachings of Padmasambhava. Begtse 
was the warrior protector of this form of Hayagriva, and as far as 
we know, Begtse was the only red protector dressed in armour who 
was venerated by Gendun Gyatso. But at the time of the Third 
Dalai Lama, according to orders from Padmasambhava, the red 
warrior Begtse became attached to the Dalai Lama lineage as pro- 
tector. This development is first explained in the Third Dalai Lama’s 
biography, written by the Fifth Dalai Lama in 1646. 

According to Tibetan beliefs, there is an after-death state called 
the bardo which precedes the rebirth. According to his biography, 
the Third Dalai Lama travelled to several paradises during his bardo. 
He stopped in Padmasambhava’s paradise where two unnamed pro- 
tectors, one big and one small, appeared to him. As the “big” pro- 
tector was black and had, as attributes, a sword and a skull cup full 
of blood, it was identified as Lhamo. The “small” protector was red 
in colour, dressed in armour and a helmet made of a reddish metal, 


8 This is according to the First Dalai Lama’s biography, written in 1474 by his 
personal disciple, shortly after his teacher’s death in 1471. In addition to the fam- 
ily line of teachings, the father of the Second Dalai Lama had been initiated into 
teachings on Begtse by the First Dalai Lama, who had received them from the 
Sakyapa teachers in 1458. Thus the Second Dalai Lama’s father was holder of two 
traditions of worship for Begtse which he passed on to his son. 
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and he brandished weapons, notably a lance. Padmasambhava ordered 
these two protectors to accompany the Dalai Lama until his new 
birth. When he reached adolescence, the Dalai Lama had a dream 
in which Begste appeared to him and declared “I am your personal 
protector”. As Begtse had been an important protector of Gendun 
Gyatso, it was logical that this role be maintained for the next incar- 
nation, but this time in tandem with Lhamo. In fact, this role of 
protection reached its apogee under the patronage of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama, and Lhamo and Begtse were named as protectors of his funer- 
ary monument, thus continuing their guardianship after his death. 


The Ternfying Yogin: Mahakala as Gonpo Bramze 


The teacher Tsarchen (1502-1566), a master of a Sakyapa lineage, 
reformulated certain teachings on protective deities, including Palden 
Lhamo Mazorma and Begtse, but also Mahakala as a Yogin (or 
Brahman), who is linked to with them. Tsarchen had studied the 
transmission of teachings translated by Nyan the Translator, which 
were perpetuated among the Sakyapa masters. According to these 
teachings, in India the deity called the four-faced Mahakala had two 
acolytes, one red and one black. In Tibet, the red assistant was rep- 
resented by Begtse while the black became Mahakala dressed as a 
Brahman. The Tibetans translated his name as Gonpo Bramze, the 
Brahman Protector. According to Tsarchen’s biography, written by 
the Fifth Dalai Lama in 1676, when Tsarchen was a child, he 
implored Lhamo to help him be virtuous. Shortly thereafter a strange 
event occurred: a very impressive red man appeared to Tsarchen, 
and took in his hands the ritual cake or torma which was dedicated 
to him—this was the protector Begtse, and he was accompanied by 
Mahakala. Tsarchen was the first to greatly venerate the three pro- 
tectors together, thus it is the Tsarpa tradition that is believed to 
have a strong karmic link with these deities. The Fifth Dalai Lama 
was also a follower of Tsarpa teachings, and he wrote that the prac- 
tice of rituals devoted to these three deities in combination was one 
of the distinctive characteristics of this tradition.® 


° I would like to thank Yonten Gyatso for his help with the interpretation of 
these passages from Tsarchen’s biography as well as several passages from the Third 
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Mahakala as a Yogin or Brahman (see plate 3) is represented as 
an anthropomorphic male deity, perfectly human in all respects except 
for his three eyes. His skin colour may vary (black, dark blue, white 
or reddish brown), but he is recognizable by his Indian appearance, 
characterized by the dhoti—an Indian garment consisting of a thin 
fabric draped around the hips and loins—and what Tibetans con- 
sider Indian features of emaciated body type, big nose and thick 
hair. He is naked to the waist, dressed only in dhoti, with a gar- 
land of skulls and a bone in his topknot, the latter recalling the 
appearance of itinerant yogin. He has a beard and long hair spread 
over his shoulders. His skin is sometimes coated with ashes or splashed 
with mud, as it is said that he frequents cremation grounds or ceme- 
teries. As another reminder of this frequentation, Gonpo Bramze is 
often shown holding the kangling, a femur bone trumpet. Among his 
other attributes, he may have a lance with a trident point, recalling 
the lance held by followers of Shiva, and a skull cup or a cleaver. 
The iconography of Gonpo Bramze shows how the Tibetans con- 
ceived the appearance of Indian _yogin. 

The worship of Gonpo Bramze was important for the Tsarpa 
branch of the Sakyapa school, whose teachings were also transmit- 
ted to the Third, Fourth and Fifth Dalai Lamas. During the child- 
hood of the Third Dalai Lama, one of his closest chaplains had been 
a student of Tsarchen. The Third Dalai Lama was regarded as the 
spiritual heir of the Second Dalai Lama, thus he had received all 
the teachings of the rituals composed by his predecessor, Gendun 
Gyatso. This made the Third Dalai Lama a holder of both Tsarpa 
and Gelukpa teachings. Although he resided at Drepung, near Lhasa, 
the Third Dalai Lama travelled to Tsang, where, at the Tashilunpo 
monastery, he had several visions of Lhamo. Not far from there he 
stopped at Tanag, the monastery of Gendun Gyatso’s family line, 
and there he had a vision of Begtse. When he stopped at a Tsarpa 
monastery in the region of Sakya, he had yet another vision. The 
principal statue of this monastery was Gonpo Bramze. As the monks 
performed the rituals, clouds in a myriad of colours appeared in the 
sky, and a silk kata, a ceremonial scarf, fell directly into his hands, 
which was interpreted as a favourable omen. All these factors led 


Dalai Lama’s biography. Tsenshab Rinpoche and Dagpo Rinpoche were also con- 
sulted, in particular, for specific passages in the Dukula, the Fifth Dalai Lama’s auto- 
biography. 
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Mahakala as Gonpo Bramze 
(Detail), painting on canvas, ca. 75 x 65 cm, late 17th-early 18th century 
Alice N. Heeramaneck Collection 
photograph by Alice N. Heeramaneck 
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the Third Dalai Lama to consecrate, at the Chokhorgyel monastery 
in 1570, according to the Tsarpa traditional rituals, an entire chapel 
devoted to the protector deities. He commissioned images of Begtse 
for other Chékhorgyel chapels as well. When he was thirty, around 
1575, he left for Mongolia where Altan Khan had invited him to 
receive the title of “Dalai Lama”. According to the account in his 
biography, the voyage was long and arduous. Several times obsta- 
cles surged seemingly out of nowhere. One night, a wild yak broke 
into the campground, terrifying the travellers. Gonpo Bramze mirac- 
ulously appeared and killed the yak. Another night, Begtse appeared, 
leading a hoard of Mongol demons with heads of horses or tigers. 
The Third Dalai Lama tamed them all, making them swear an oath 
to protect the Buddhist doctrine. This account shows the importance 
that the author of the biography, that is, the Fifth Dalai Lama, 
attributed to these two protectors, far beyond the Tibetan borders, 
and this probably for political as well as religious reasons. 


The State Oracle: Done Drakden 


Nowadays, the deity Dorje Drakden, who bears the title of Nechung 
Chogyel, still has a special position within the government of the 
Dalai Lama. This deity is manifested through a medium known as 
the Nechung Oracle, whose name is taken from Nechung monastery, 
and who acts as State Oracle of the Tibetan government in exile. 
In Tibet, the tradition of such phenomena seems to go back to 
ancient times. However, the oldest accounts known today date only 
from the 17th century and describe oracle sessions during the 16th 
century. Several deities appeared through mediums at that time, 
although today, the Nechung Oracle is the only official oracle. 

As seen in plate 4, this deity is male, dressed as a warrior in 
armour. In the centre of his chest is a breastplate on which a let- 
ter is written; this is in fact a mirror used in seances and the letter 
is considered the “seed syllable” from which the deity emerges to 
enter the medium during the trance. The deity also wears a helmet 
with a crown of five skulls and several triangular pennants at the 
sinciput. In his right hand, he wields a lance with silk pennants, and 
in the left, the loops of a lasso or a slingshot used to coerce ene- 
mies of the Buddhist doctrine. Behind, on his right, a quiver with 
a few arrows may be seen, as well as, on his left, a bow. A long 
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Dorje Drakden alias Nechung Chogyel 
Blockprint (or xylograph), 8 x 8 cm, Lhasa Kanjur, 1934 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library 
photograph by Amy Heller 
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sword is attached to the apron over the armour. A human body is 
crushed beneath the feet of this stocky warrior. In certain respects, 
iconographically, there is a great similarity between Nechung and 
Begtse, which is perhaps related to a tradition which considers 
Nechung to be an emanation of Begtse. 

Today it is generally accepted that Nechung Chogyel is theoreti- 
cally an emanation of the deity Pehar, a guardian deity who had 
his seat at Samye from the 12th century. Several legends relate to 
the arrival of Pehar in Lhasa. During the reign of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama, Pehar would have sent Nechung towards Lhasa in order to 
be near the capital. Nechung took residence in a monastery but he 
was not appreciated there and the lamas performed coercive rituals 
to oblige him to leave. The deity then chose a tree near Drepung 
as residence and a monastery was built around this tree which became 
in itself a sanctuary of Pehar’s emanation and eventually Pehar him- 
self came there. The name of the monastery, Nechung, literally “small 
place” or “small presence”, became the name of the deity and of 
the medium in which the deity manifests himself. 

As for the tradition of Nechung as an emanation of Begtse, today 
this is less widely accepted. This tradition may derive partially from 
a vision that the Fifth Dalai Lama had in 1672. One day when he 
was performing rituals devoted to Padmasambhava, the latter appeared 
in a vision and once again designated Begtse as the protector assis- 
tant to the Dalai Lama. The vision persisted and Nechung appeared 
as an acolyte of Begtse. It is clear that from a purely iconographic 
perspective, Nechung and Begtse share many of the same attributes 
and both trample bodies, while Pehar and his other emanations are 
all riders on horseback. But Begtse and Nechung are differentiated 
in their official roles. Already in 1658, the sight of offerings to Begtse 
had provoked a most unusual moment of prescience in the Fifth 
Dalai Lama’s life, vividly described in his autobiography. He sud- 
denly had the impression of seeing before his eyes all the events of 
the coming years and immediately established a series of political 
policies for the next two years. Yet, according to all the Fifth Dalai 
Lama’s accounts, Begtse was never incarnated in a medium to pre- 
dict the future. In view of the fact that the Fifth Dalai Lama had 
greatly venerated Begtse throughout his entire lifetime, Begtse and 
Lhamo were appointed as guardians of the Fifth Dalai Lama’s funer- 
ary stupa. The placing of special images of each as contents of the 
stupa, along with the mummy of the Great Fifth, thus conferred 
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divine protection to the monument and posthumous protection to 
the deceased. It was only after the death of the Fifth Dalai Lama 
that Nechung superseded Begtse in his role as personal protector of 
the holder of the Dalai Lama lineage, a function that he retains 
even to this day. 


The Personal Ritual Practices of the Fifth Dalai Lama 


The Fifth Dalai Lama studied under teachers of the Gelukpa, Nying- 
mapa, and Tsarpa schools all his life. Their heterodox influences are 
obvious in his liturgical compositions and his religious practices. His 
first mystical experiences occurred during his early childhood. When 
he was eight, he made the pilgrimage to Chékhorgyel and the sacred 
lake to pay homage to Lhamo. While visiting Chokhorgyel, he went 
to the chapel of the protective deities and meditated for a long while. 
Suddenly, the silk scarf fell from the image of Gonpo Bramze directly 
into his hands—just like the omen that the Third Dalai Lama had 
received. The little boy interpreted this as the sign that he had a 
karmic relationship with this protective deity. He decided to wor- 
ship him assiduously. Later in the same year, he had a vision in 
which Gonpo Bramze appeared in a manifestation as an eight-year- 
old boy, with blue skin, dressed in bone ornaments and a white 
dhoti, carrying the femur trumpet and the skull cup. At age ten, the 
Fifth Dalai Lama was performing the mystical rites for Hayagriva, 
for whom Begtse is sometimes the acolyte; suddenly one night a 
giant red whirlwind came into his room. He saw a red man whom 
he identified as Begtse. All the teachers assured him that this was 
the “magic power of the principal protector”. After this vision, he 
learned by heart several rituals for Begtse and performed them on 
the 29th day of every month. Throughout his entire life, often dur- 
ing the first month of the year, the Fifth Dalai Lama ordered (spon- 
soring them himself) series of rituals for Lhamo, Begtse and Gonpo 
Bramze to be performed in the monasteries and in the chapels at 
Chokhorgyel. After taking residence in the newly constructed Potala 
palace, he performed these rituals there as well. 

In Lhasa, every year, during the New Year ceremonies, the Fifth 
Dalai Lama presided over a special offering of expiation, dedicated 
to Lhamo, for all sins, in order to start the year with a new karmic 
basis. The Fifth Dalai Lama would also perform numerous rituals 
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in the Potala because there were chapels there as well that contained 
several images of Lhamo. In particular, there was a painting believed 
to have belonged to the Second Dalai Lama. It was an object of 
special veneration. People called it the “talking thangka’ because the 
deity was consulted at the New Year through offerings placed before 
it. Lhamo “spoke” through this painting and her prophecies for the 
year to come were interpreted. This is a unique form of oracular 
manifestation, and is, to our knowledge, Lhamo’s only oracle. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama introduced several innovations in the per- 
formance of certain rituals. The Third Dalai Lama had established 
the precedent of making a special offering of ritual cakes according 
to a Tsarpa ritual devoted to Gonpo Bramze and Begtse. This cus- 
tom had been interrupted, but in 1628, when he was twelve years 
old, the Fifth Dalai Lama had a dream in which the Third Dalai 
Lama appeared to him and ordered him to resume the rituals. Thus 
it was done. For several years, during this ceremony of the 8th day 
of the third month, the Fifth Dalai Lama regularly had visions of 
Tsarchen, Gonpo Bramze and Begtse. During the Fifth Dalai Lama’s 
reign, there was also much new impetus for the cult of Pehar and 
Nechung in the Lhasa region, which was another innovation of great 
importance. 

Considering the great multitude of protectors to whom the Fifth 
Dalai Lama paid homage, this is merely a summary of some of the 
rituals he practised and the visions he had. However, the process of 
the construction of the mythology and the iconography may be 
observed through the examples, and provides a glimpse of the com- 
plex ways in which the Tibetans integrated new elements into their 
systems of beliefs. In particular, it can be seen that at the time of 
the unification of the Tibetan state in the mid-17th century, the geo- 
graphic placement of the sacred sites for each deity—such as the 
vision of Lhamo in Chokhorgyel and the vision of Begtse bringing 
the Mongol demons to be subdued by the Third Dalai Lama—reflect 
the need to emphasize different regions and their local hierarchy, in 
which the influence of the Lhasa government was on the rise. The 
deity served to legitimize the presence of the Lhasa government in 
the newly acquired regions. Thus, Tibetans in general and the Fifth 
Dalai Lama in particular, beyond the purely religious function of 
the worship, used the cult of protective deities in the process of estab- 
lishing and the maintaining of political power. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE GOLDEN CENTURY OF TIBETAN MEDICINE 


Fernand Meyer 


In 1696, on the 25th day of the 3rd month of the Tibetan year, 
the cycle of one hundred thousand ritual circumambulations around 
the great temple of Lhasa, sponsored for the previous three years 
by the regent Sangye Gyatso for the benefit of the late Fifth Dalai 
Lama and for his own purification, comes to an end. Then the 
cohort of lamas, monks and devout lay people set out on the path 
that encircles the city and the holy places that adjoin it to the west. 
The procession first follows the dyke that borders the Lhasa River, 
south of the city. On this occasion, the participants reinforce the 
dyke, with stones they have brought, in accordance with an old tra- 
dition followed regularly at the time of the Great Prayer in the Ist 
month. Further to the west, the path skirts round the Iron Mountain 
(Chakpori), one of three rocky hills that rise up from the valley floor 
and are associated with the three major bod/usattva of Tibetan Buddhism. 
The Iron Mountain, which owes its name to its wealth of varied 
ores, is a holy place, not only as soul-mountain of the bodhisattva 
Vajrapani, but also because of its sanctuaries, some of which are 
supposed to date back to the great 7th-century king Songtsen Gampo, 
who has become a mythical hero. The regent Sangye Gyatso arrives 
there towards the end of the afternoon, and while he climbs the 
mountain to perform his devotions, “extraordinary thoughts and 
visions” come to him. He realizes then that the Iron Mountain is 
similar to the mystical abode, called “Lovely to behold” (Tanadug), 
where the Master of Medicines Buddha taught the Fourfold Treatise, 
the basic corpus of the Tibetan science of healing. In its prologue, 
the text precisely describes this “land of medicine, residence of her- 
mit sages”: an eminence of four sides oriented to the cardinal points 
and endowed with a multitude of drugs, with, at its summit, the 
palace built of precious materials where the Medicine Buddha sits 
on his throne surrounded by his audience. The Regent is well aware 
that the Iron Mountain differs from this ideal place in that it has 
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only three sides. But the physician he will send to examine it, will 
confirm finding there “unimaginable” medicinal plants which, depend- 
ing on whether they are of hot or cold nature, grow, respectively 
and without mixing, on the south-facing and north-facing slopes, as 
described in reference to the mystical mountain. Because of these 
signs, Sangye Gyatso will found a college of medicine here within 
the year. This, moreover, will permit him to finally carry out a plan 
taken up several times by his master, the Fifth Dalai Lama, but 
whose successful completion the hierarch did not have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing before his death, which had occurred fourteen years 
earlier. 

In reality, it seems that the idea of instituting medical education 
on the Iron Mountain did not spring into the Regent’s mind as sud- 
denly as he likes to say. A year before, in 1695, he in fact ordered 
the restoration and enlargement of a temple there, then more or less 
ruined, which had been founded in 1430 by Thangthong Gyelpo, 
the famous itinerant saint, renowned builder of iron suspension bridges 
and creator of the Tibetan opera. The sanctuary, called the Siddha 
Temple, included an apsidal chapel that housed several statues, made 
of precious materials, which, it was said, were made by the founder’s 
own hands. In particular, there was a coral effigy of Amitayus, who 
had given instructions to Thangthong Gyelpo, and a statue of Tara 
that spoke. Also found there was the “support-castle” and the soul- 
stone of the god of the site that the saint had to subdue before erect- 
ing his temple. For the restoration of the sanctuary, the Regent 
adopted an iconographic programme that already linked the Iron 
Mountain to medicine, as well as to astrology. The mural paintings, 
in fact, had to represent, in one half of the hall, the line of trans- 
mission of medical teachings up to, and including, the Regent, and 
that of the astrology of Chinese origin in the other half. The eso- 
teric formulas of the Seven Buddhas of Medicine were inscribed on 
certain beams, while the others were repainted in the colours of the 
four directions of the palace of the Master of Medicines Buddha. 
Finally, the statues placed in the assembly hall represented, among 
others, various figures linked to the medical tradition: the five her- 
mit sages successively emanated from the body of the Master of 
Medicines Buddha in order to teach the Fourfold Treatise, then the 
Indian physician Candrabhinandana and the Tibetan translator 
Vairocana who had rendered this text into Tibetan; the master 
Yuthok, who adapted the text to the conditions of the Land of Snows; 
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the god Shanglén, who is the tradition’s protector; and finally the 
Fifth Dalai Lama and the regent Sangye Gyatso. 

Indeed, when the Regent sets about establishing a college of med- 
ical education in 1696, this decision is the outcome of both a per- 
sonal endeavour started many years before and a reign which, under 
the aegis of the Fifth Dalai Lama, had brought about a new blos- 
soming of the traditional Tibetan sciences, among which medicine 
was already the heir of a thousand-year-old history. 


A Return to Sources 


For most Tibetan historiographers, scholarly medicine began to 
develop in Tibet from the 7th century with the borrowing of med- 
ical traditions from the great neighbouring civilizations, India and 
China in particular. In the following centuries, the borrowed ele- 
ments were progressively adapted, enriched and blended into a med- 
ical tradition that was truly Tibetan, closely linked to Buddhism and 
whose literary corpus was continuously enriched. Nevertheless, one 
text, the Fourfold Treatise, which comes in as many volumes, attained 
a particular pre-eminence that ended up becoming almost exclusive. 
A good many learned Tibetans have accepted this text for what it 
claims to be: the word of the Master of Medicines Buddha trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into Tibetan in the second half of the 8th cen- 
tury. This opinion was fervently defended by the Fifth Dalai Lama 
and the regent Sangye Gyatso. In other respects, historiography 
attributes an important role in the development of medicine, and in 
particular in the handing down of the Fourfold Treatise, to two physi- 
cians bearing the same name, Yuthok, who are supposed to have 
lived in the 8th and 12th centuries. For almost a thousand years, 
medical knowledge, textual and practical, was handed down, often 
linked to religious teachings, in family lineages or from master to 
disciple, without there being, strictly speaking, specialized institutions. 
This favoured the emergence of specific schools and traditions— 
named after their founding lineages—the most important of which, 
those of Jang and Zur, diverged from the 14th century. All shared, 
however, the same basic conceptions regarding either physiology, 
thought of as a dynamic balance of three humours, wind, bile and 
phlegm, or pathological processes leading to illness, which is always 
interpreted as a state of imbalance among these same humours. 
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The development of medicine was particularly favoured in Tibet 
by its close association with Buddhism in which suffering, in all its 
aspects, is at the same time the original experience that prompted 
the future Shakyamuni Buddha to embark upon his spiritual quest, 
and the ontological centre of his doctrine of salvation. Very early 
on, the Buddha was qualified as “supreme physician”, whose teach- 
ings are a radical remedy which, administered by the monastic com- 
munity playing the role of nurse, must heal suffering beings, likened 
to patients. Subsequently, the standing of medical practice itself was 
enhanced in the monastic curriculum with the development, about 
the time of Christ, of the Buddhist doctrine of the Great Vehicle 
and its ideal of bodmsatwa, “Enlightenment-Being”, for whom the 
healing of wounded bodies is occasion to cultivate the perfections of 
generosity and compassion. From then on, medicine was one of the 
five major sciences, alongside grammar, epistemology, the arts and 
techniques, and the “inner” science contained in the Scriptures. A 
subject being taught in the great monastic universities of India, med- 
icine became one of the “skilled means” by which dodhisatta not 
only soothe the sufferings of beings, but convert them and free them 
from the cycle of rebirths. The Buddhist pantheon was then enriched 
with figures specialized in the therapeutic function. Among these, 
the Master of Medicines Buddha (Bhaishajyaguru), whom we have 
already had occasion to mention, was the object of intense devotion 
in Central Asia, then in the Far East, and later in Tibet. 


Medicine at the Court 


The more or less intensive study of medical texts entered naturally, 
from then on, into the career of any scholar worthy of the name, 
without him meaning or being able to put his knowledge into prac- 
tice. Thus, the Fifth Dalai Lama memorized the three smallest vol- 
umes of the Fourfold Treatise in his youth, received some medical 
teachings from his first physician, Jangno Dargye, and was introduced 
to the identification of medicinal drugs. He did not, however, deepen 
this knowledge, which his last regent, Sangye Gyatso, noted later, 
while hastening to add that the hierarch “perceived, in reality, all 
the knowable as clearly as a myrobalan fruit held in the hollow of 
his hand”. The Dalai Lama also received, from his master Choying 
Rangdrél, of the non-reformed school, the initiation to the main rit- 
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ual cycle of Tibetan medicine—Master Yuthok’s Drop of Essence (Yuthok 
nyingtg). Indeed, he proved to be a great patron and an enthusiastic 
promoter of medical science, which was shown in his entourage by 
personalities all claiming to be affiliated to the Zur tradition. 

As early as 1643, one year after his accession to the throne, the 
hierarch founded a small institute of medical education, “The land 
of the science of beneficial care for beings”, west of his Drepung 
Monastery palace near Lhasa. It had as successive masters Nyithang 
Drungchen, and then the court physician Jangné Dargye. About the 
same time, he also set up an institution in the fortress of Shigatse, 
to the south-west, based on the medical teachings of the Tsarongwa. 
These two establishments did not flourish, and he made another 
attempt, this time in the eastern bastion of the Potala where Jangné 
Dargye taught, followed by the second court physician, Darmo Men- 
rampa, who had been the student of both Jangné Dargye and 
Nyithang Drungchen at Drepung. In the meantime, the Dalai Lama 
had also supported the founding of a small medical college at the 
monastery of Sangphu Nyimathang, west of Lhasa, for Nyithang 
Drungchen. These new institutions did not prove any more successful 
than the previous attempts, and the objectives that the hierarch had 
set for them were finally achieved only by his last regent Sangye 
Gyatso. 

In 1662 the Dalai Lama, at the request and with the advice of 
his physician Jangno Dargye, sponsored the new xylographic edition 
of the Fourfold Treatise. An earlier edition, called the Drathang edition 
and true to the Zur tradition, was faithfully recopied. In the text’s 
colophon, which he wrote on this occasion, the Dalai Lama did not 
hide the bias of this choice, in contrasting the Zur tradition—of 
which he considered himself the recipient—to the rival Jang tradi- 
tion. Moreover, he urged his second physician, Darmo Menrampa, 
and Namling Panchen to revise and complete another major work 
of the Zur tradition: The oral instructions of the Ancestor (Mepo shallung). 
Finally, the hierarch also sponsored two more publication projects: 
the xylographic edition of the biographies of the two Yuthok, the 
Elder and the Younger, emblematic figures of the origins of med- 
ical science in Tibet; and that of a corpus of texts, The Eighteen 
Instruments (Chalag chobgye), attributed to Yuthok the Younger. 

Alongside this publishing activity and the distribution of texts, in 
which the Dalai Lama often took a personal part, he also encouraged, 
and sometimes financed, medical studies in his entourage, calling to 
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the capital Tibetan masters renowned for this or that specific teach- 
ing. Moreover, under his reign, four physicians from India stayed at 
the court where their teachings concerning the medical doctrine, the 
examination of the pulse and various therapeutic techniques, were 
translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan, then included in the Tanyjur, 
the collection of canonical treatises. The Dalai Lama urged, in par- 
ticular, his physician Darmo Menrampa, who, on the hierarch’s bid- 
ding, had already learned the cataract operation “according to the 
Tibetan method”, to study this technique with one of the Indian 
masters, Manaho, whom the sources tell us was a “physician from 
Shajang”. Perhaps it is not the name of a place that should be seen 
in the term Shajang, but that of Shah Jahan, the famous Mogul 
emperor who reigned in India from 1627 to 1658. In any case, the 
hierarch later enjoyed the benefits of this fortunate initiative, when 
he himself suffered from cataracts from the time he was fifty-eight 
years old, first in the left eye, then also in the right, and on which 
Darmo Menrampa successfully operated. 

The Dalai Lama took also interest in promoting alchemical prac- 
tices involving complex preparations based on metals, especially mer- 
cury, and precious stones. This led him to consecrate various alchemical 
preparations “which are the unsurpassable antagonists of the 404 
diseases, prolong the duration of life, restore youth, and which, by 
the mere fact of being worn on the body, ward off the ravages of 
lightning, hail and weapons”. 


Sangye Gyatso: Man of Science and State 


In such a context, there is therefore nothing surprising in the fact 
that Sangye Gyatso—the future regent whose education the Fifth 
Dalai Lama supervised with very paternal attention from the age of 
fifteen years—took an interest in medicine. He was, moreover, led 
in this direction by predispositions that emerged in his childhood. 
Later, after the Dalai Lama had recognized in him the reincarna- 
tion, foretold by several prophecies, of a prince of the glorious dynas- 
tic period, he will allude to this in his writings in a modest tone 
that suits the occasion: “I, myself, who is only of brass having the 
appearance of gold, I demonstrated in the games of my childhood 
predispositions left by my previous lives. Thus, I collected plants as 
if they were remedies, drew various designs on the ground, taught 
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the doctrine, made processions, made offering cakes and so on. At 
this time, apart from what my close attendants said, I did not imag- 
ine being the reincarnation of a great scholar well versed in the 
sciences or other studies, let alone that of a bodmsattwa or an emi- 
nent being”. 

In 1670, Sangye Gyatso, who was then seventeen years old, started 
to learn by heart the three “small” volumes of the Fourfold Treatise 
in the recent new edition that had been sponsored by the Dalai 
Lama himself. His reading, as he recalled later, perplexed him as to 
the validity of this edition. He submitted the particulars of his 
reflections to the hierarch: the old Drathang edition, which one had 
been content copying, did not appear accurate to him because of, 
in particular, the great number of muddled passages and missing 
words caused by modifications that it had been subjected to. The 
young Sangye Gyatso even gave the Dalai Lama to understand that 
the colophon written by him, on the occasion of the re-publication 
of the text, lacked moderation in its bias for the Zur school which 
was set against that of the Jang. He, on the contrary, was of the 
opinion that the two schools did not differ regarding the content of 
the basic texts, “the successors having followed the way of those who 
had preceded them”. For him, they diverged only at the level of 
ordinary physicians, on details of practice and in the identification 
of medicinal plants. The Dalai Lama must have appreciated his pro- 
tégé’s independence of mind, because he did not take offense at these 
remarks which could have been taken for impertinence and, at the 
very least, presumption in the mouth of a young man. Indeed, on 
the contrary, the hierarch admitted having contented himself in the 
colophon with repeating the words of his physician Jangné Dargye, 
and acknowledged the soundness of Sangye Gyatso’s arguments. He 
therefore enjoined the young man to proceed, if he could, with the 
revision of the Fourfold Treatise that he deemed necessary. This under- 
taking will only be properly carried out by Sangye Gyatso many 
years later, but in a much more ambitious perspective, when he will 
already have a long career as scholar and statesman behind him. 

About the time that Sangye Gyatso was starting to learn the Fourfold 
Treatise by heart, he received the ritual reading transmission (lung), 
of this teaching. As well, two of the main masters of the Nyingmapa 
school present at court—Choying Rangdrol and Terdak Lingpa— 
imparted to him the same ritual transmission of two important litur- 
gical texts of the medical tradition: Master Yuthok’s Drop of Essence 
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(Yuthok nyingtlag) and The Vase of Ambrosia (Dutsi bumpa). But hé remained, 
above all, deeply marked by the consecration of Master Yuthok’s Drop 
of Essence received later from the Dalai Lama himself, who, on this 
occasion, placed the Fourfold Treatise and the corpus of The Eighteen 
Instruments of Yuthok on Sangye Gyatso’s head, before putting them 
into his hands. The Dalai Lama, making his small double drum 
sound for a long time, recited a ritual formula that ended with the 
following injunction: “Having received the consecration of all the 
medical texts and their oral instructions, the Fourfold Treatise and The 
Exghteen Instruments, obtain the power of comprehension of the true 
meaning (of these teachings)”. At this moment, the significance of 
the precise and difficult terms, previously learned, revealed them- 
selves spontaneously in the mind of Sangye Gyatso. Moreover, when 
he heard the exhortation to protect the teaching, he thought, imme- 
diately and repeatedly, “Let it be so!” It was, he will recall later, 
“as if the blessing and the compassion of my master had truly entered 
into my body, my speech and my mind”. 

Over the long years, Sangye Gyatso is going to assemble the tex- 
tual sources and oral instructions that he deems necessary for his 
revision of the Fourfold Treatise. He did not want to content himself 
with a simple compilation of the different versions of this work. His 
demand for a clear and well founded comprehension, as much as 
his taste for encyclopedic knowledge, led him to consult not only 
the old commentaries, but also a large number of sources, of vari- 
ous types and origins: medical works that had formerly come from 
India, China or the Shangshung region in western Tibet, sermons 
of the Buddha, tantric texts introduced at different times, the monas- 
tic rule (Vinaya) decreed by the Blessed, the Abfidharma, and, finally, 
all the available texts of the ancient Tibetan masters. For the obscure 
and controversial points, he sought the explanations of the scholars 
and physicians of his time, of whom, as a whole, he nevertheless 
had a very poor opinion. “At present”, he complained, “medical sci- 
ence is like Mount Kailash in Milarepa’s proverb: its fame extends 
beyond the three worlds, but in reality (like Mount Kailash, which 
does not stand up to its myth), the practice and textual tradition are 
limited. This is why, having in mind only the good of the doctrine 
and of beings, I thought it would not be bad if medical education 
was set up with a few treatises of my composition which would open 
a pure path for that which has declined in the course of time and 
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for those who went astray on erroneous routes”. Sangye Gyatso 
decided therefore to supplement his revision of the Fourfold Treatise 
with a work of critical explanation for which he took advantage of 
all the sources studied. 

This ambitious work, which, he will say later, he based on tex- 
tual authorities, the exercise of reason and investigation, was often 
delayed by the execution of various works, by the interest that he 
took in other sciences—notably astrology, with the writing of a volu- 
minous treatise: the White Beryl (Vaidurya karpo}—and especially by his 
responsibilities of regent which he assumed from 1679. He was able, 
of course, to benefit from medical teachings at the Dalai Lama’s 
court itself; and this initially with Nyithang Drungchen and with 
Jangno Dargye, who had been the hierarch’s influential physician. 
It seems, however, that the latter, then already old, did not meet 
the expectations of Sangye Gyatso, who will say that the physician 
was not particularly accurate and assured in his understanding of 
the Fourfold Treatise, that he was not well versed in the analysis of 
the commentaries and in the oral instructions of the Zur tradition, 
which he claimed to be part of, and finally that he lacked practical 
experience. Sangye Gyatso also frequently saw, at the court, the 
Dalai Lama’s second physician, Darmo Menrampa, and Lhagsam, 
both of who had been supported by the hierarch in their medical 
studies. In his writings, the Regent will remember this time: “I was 
in the habit of often spending time with Lhagsam and Darmo 
Menrampa... They examined my pulse and prepared remedies 
when I was sick... We therefore had, on occasion, detailed dis- 
cussions bearing on medicine... and I was able to observe, a little, 
the identification of drugs and the way of studying the treatises... 
With the merits of their compassion in the medical domain, they 
were, the one like the other, a second Master of Medicines Buddha.” 

Sangye Gyatso could not, however, find satisfactory answers to all 
his exacting questions solely among the physicians of the court. Even 
the four therapists who had come from different regions of India, 
and who enjoyed, nevertheless, in Lhasa, immense prestige that was 
attached to their origin, did not fulfill his expectations. He found 
their claim to be pandits overrated. Moreover, it seems that in his 
eyes, the medical tradition of Zur, as he found it represented in the 
entourage of the Dalai Lama, was insufficiently directed towards 
practice. Sangye Gyatso, whom we already know had no school bias, 
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sought, therefore, outside the circle of the court, a master capable 
of elucidating the difficulties that he encountered in his work of 
revision and critical explanation of the Fourfold Treatise. 

He found this master in the person of Lhunding Namgyel Dorje, 
a renowned scholar and practitioner, and the heir of a prestigious 
family lineage of the Jang medical school, who had assimilated not 
only the Fourfold Treatise, but also the commentaries and oral instruc- 
tions. Nevertheless, this strong personality was probably frowned upon 
at the court, because he had posted publicly, on the stone-pillar of 
the great temple of Lhasa, a refutation of what was written con- 
cerning materia medica in The oral instructions of the Ancestor, the impor- 
tant text of the Zur school, which had just been republished under 
the aegis of the Dalai Lama. The Regent, however, could appreci- 
ate his very great competence, and although he was not in the habit 
of showering his contemporaries with unconditional praise, he will 
say of him: “At the time, he was unrivalled in the medical doctrine, 
the synopses that present it in the form of trees with spreading 
branches, the identification of plants, the channels of the body, 
anatomical locations and so on.” This master, self-assured to the 
point of arrogance and never short of arguments, was also well versed 
in the teaching of the Kalacakra, a tantric text to which the Regent 
will often make reference regarding the channels of the body. Lhunding 
Namgyel Dorje reproduced anatomical plates that he had received 
from his father and drew himself, for Sangye Gyatso, “the topo- 
graphical lines of the channels and, from these, the channels that 
are important for the points of application of moxibustion, stylets 
and blood-letting”. To resolve certain questions regarding subjects 
on which Sangye Gyatso remained in disagreement with Lhunding 
Namgyel Dorje, he invited Namling Panchen—a scholar from the 
court who shared his point of view—to take part in the discussion. 
But this proved to be difficult and, as Lhunding Namgyel Dorje 
would not yield to the arguments that were raised against him, it 
was finally Sangye Gyatso who took the decision. 

It seems to be delicate questions of anatomy, as well as discussions 
concerning materia medica, that persuaded the Regent that it would 
be worthwhile to supplement his commentary with an iconography: 
“It appeared to me that the presentation (of the concepts and objects) 
on special paintings would be useful for a deep understanding. Being 
able to consult paintings covering the whole (of the commentary), 
from the prologue up to the end, would benefit comprehension”. 
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In 1685, on the 26th day of the Ist month of the Tibetan year, the 
Regent finally began writing The Blue Beryl (Vaidurya ngénpo), his enor- 
mous commentary on the Fourfold Treatise, at the same time as he 
started work on the iconographic ensemble intended to go with it. 
The commentary was completed a year later, while its illustration 
will continue to expand over some years, until reaching a total of 
seventy-nine large paintings on cloth (thangka), whose existence is 
attested at the latest in 1703. The new revised edition of the Fourfold 
Treatise was published only in 1690. The same year, Sangye Gyatso 
consecrated a second commentary, The Complementary Method (Lhenthab), 
to the third volume of this treatise, which is known as the “Oral 
Instructions’, the most voluminous and most detailed. Finally, the 
Khogbug, the Regent’s last great literary work, completed in 1703, 
two years before his violent death, dealt, once again brilliantly, with 
medicine, but this time its historical aspect, thus bringing to com- 
pletion a plan that he had developed over many years. 

As the Regent himself underlines at the end of his Blue Beryl, as 
lucidly critical of himself as he was of others, he was not totally 
satisfied with this work and had to say that he was not as sure of 
his medical work as he had been of his voluminous astrology trea- 
tise completed in 1685. Medical science appeared to him “as difficult 
as carrying out a transfer of consciousness from a corpse having 
no head”, all the more so because he “had not been able to learn 
by heart the third of the four volumes of the Fourfold Treatise, had 
had some difficulty finding learned masters and had never actually 
practised medicine”. He was therefore particularly anxious to make 
sure that what he was putting forward was correct. Regarding mate- 
ria medica, he had to decide between concurrent and conflicting 
identifications. “In particular, for the commentary on the exposition 
on materia medica, I compared the reference sources and, in cases 
where I still feared errors, I compared, as much as possible, the pro- 
posed identifications with the medicinal plants peddled annually by 
local physicians to whom I had sent the names of the drugs”. For 
products imported from the south, he called upon the knowledge of 
a Nepalese therapist and upon that of the Indian physicians who 
were staying at the court. He also called some practitioners from 
the southern provinces of Dagpo and Kongpo, as well as aboriginal 
people of the Himalayan marches, “although these were not, strictly 
speaking, physicians”. Lastly, he sent men to bring back specimens 
of plants for which there remained the slightest doubt as to their 
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identification. The final decision was taken only after having com- 
pared them to the textual sources and to the traditions of different 
schools. Finally, the Regent had his Blue Beryl distributed to various 
physicians, asking them to point out errors and to make their doubts 
known. They raised ten or so points of doubt and some thirty errors 
appearing in the writing of the text or when the paintings had been 
executed. The errors were expeditiously corrected. 

The iconography relied on pre-existing models—in particular, cer- 
tain anatomical plates—but the Regent intended to give it a scope 
unequaled until then. To verify the accuracy of the topographical 
lines taught in the Fourfold Treatise and meant to locate on the sur- 
face of the body the deep viscera whence it was suitable to drain 
collected pus, the Regent sent the Potala’s head painter to draw 
from nature the anatomy of cadavers which were traditionally cut 
up on the funeral grounds to be left for the vultures. His observa- 
tions were faithfully reproduced on one of the paintings of the series 
being created. Resorting to such post-mortem observation of the 
anatomical structures does not seem to have been exceptional in 
Tibet where no religious prohibition prevented it. Similarly, about 
the same time, Darmo Menrampa, the Fifth Dalai Lama’s second 
physician, resorted to the dissection of four cadavers of men and 
women to find the 360 bones listed in the medical texts. 

For the hundreds of products falling into the ensemble of mate- 
ria medica, the painters worked from nature and from the infor- 
mation provided by the various informants consulted by the Regent: 
“From the description they gave of the drugs coming from their own 
regions—the way they grow and so on—the painters drew until each 
one (of the informants) said, “That’s it’.” 

When the execution of the iconographic series was finally com- 
pleted, its seventy-nine paintings illustrated the whole of the contents 
of the Fourfold Treatise and its commentary the Blue Beryl, sometimes 
by large synthesizing compositions, sometimes by hundreds of small 
figures, accompanied by as many captions, the linear succession of 
which looked like a comic strip. By its scope and the originality of 
its conception, this series constituted an exceptional ensemble, not 
only for Tibet, but in the general history of medicine. The Regent 
underlined the originality and the educational ambition of the com- 
pleted work: “It was not customary, until now, but for a few teach- 
ings called ‘summaries’, owed to Jangné Dargye and others, to create 
such a combination as the Fourfold Treatise and its commentary, with, 
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in addition, paintings presenting (the concepts and objects).” And 
elsewhere he wrote: “These paintings, without an equivalent in the 
past, were carefully worked out so that all the contents (of the Fourfold 
Treatise and its commentary) are understood, from the child up to 
the scholar, as easily as the appearance of a myrobalan fruit held 
in the hollow of the hand.” 


The Iron Mountain College: Chakpori 


It was obviously the same educational concern, but also undoubt- 
edly the desire to institutionalize medical science, that led the Regent 
to found, in 1696, the medical college that he called “Iron Mountain, 
(paradise of) beryl, land of science that is extraordinary to see and 
beneficial to beings”. The charter (chayigs—which he drafted him- 
self—on the general model of monastic charters, laid down its orga- 
nization, the conditions of recruitment and the programme of its 
activities, as well as both the teaching, in its three traditional aspects— 
memorization, recitation and debate—and the liturgy and rituals— 
the making of offerings, iconometry of the mandalas, music, etc. The 
institution was supposed to be able to enrol not only monks sent by 
monasteries, the list of which had been drawn up, or monks having 
freely submitted their candidacy, but also laymen. The College was 
endowed with a monastic domain from which it drew its revenues, 
and the Regent appointed two masters (lobpén) charged with the 
teaching: the former physician of the Dalai Lama, Darmo Menrampa, 
and one of his students. 

About thirty young boarders were initially recruited in the region 
of Puri under the traditional obligation that was placed on the vil- 
lages to provide the Gelukpa Church with young people as “monk 
tax”. In the early years of the 18th century, the newly founded insti- 
tution already counted seventy monks. Subsequently, sixty-four monks 
were supplied on a continuing basis by as many monasteries, the list 
of which was kept at the College. 

At the end of the 17th century, the central building of the estab- 
lishment was a three-storey structure that incorporated the old restored 
temple of Thangthong Gyelpo. On the ground floor, the assembly 
hall, which accommodated the three daily liturgical meetings of the 
community, housed, besides the statues mentioned previously, a tall 
effigy, reputed to be of Indian origin, of the Buddha in his aspect 
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as “lord” (jowo), a gilded copper statue of the Buddha of the future, 
as well as a three-dimensional mandala representing the palace of 
the Master of Medicines surrounded by the series of the Eight 
Buddhas of Medicine and the twelve great yaksha generals who are 
the protectors of his teaching. This ensemble was crowned in its cen- 
tre by the Sutra of the Master of Medicines written in gold ink. The 
assembly hall also contained a mortar made of stone that looked like 
turquoise, the depression of which bore the footprint of the Master 
of Medicines. It was used to grind precious drugs such as musk or 
bezoar. On the first floor up, the Chapel of the deities bound by 
oath (Damchen lhakang) was dedicated to the protectors, while the 
upper sanctuary contained the effigies of the Sixteen Arhats and the 
deities of the mandala of Phurpa. The hall of administrators (Lhengye 
khang) housed the library and, among others, statues of the three 
deities of long life: Amitayus, Tara and Vijaya. 


In regard to the organization and running of the College, such as 
we know them from the 18th century, it is not exactly clear what 
goes back to the first charter drawn up by the Regent at the time 
of the founding, or what dates from the modifications brought in by 
the Seventh Dalai Lama (on the throne from 1720 to 1757). The 
Great Secretariat of religious affairs (Yigtshang chenmo) constituted the 
supervisory body of the College; the latter had to leave all impor- 
tant questions to the Secretariat. Day-to-day affairs came under three 
masters appointed by the government. They also ensured the indi- 
vidual instruction of the students who were assigned to them. A mas- 
ter of discipline and a choir master, appointed according to their 
seniority in the monastery, looked after discipline as well as the 
proper conducting of liturgical assemblies and seminars of collective 
studies. 

When a monastery sent a new recruit, the student—accompanied 
by representatives of his establishment of origin and by masters of 
the Iron Mountain—first had to present himself before the Great 
Secretariat, to obtain permission to join the College. He was then 
assigned to a residence and placed under the responsibility of one 
of the masters who saw to his instruction, his behaviour and his 
material needs. The monastery of origin generally continued to pro- 
vide his food and clothing. 

Each master had particular charge of a circle of students to which 
he first taught the theoretical texts: the Fourfold Treatise, which had 
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to be memorized at least in part, and basically the Regent’s com- 
mentaries; then the practice, as the student attended his master’s 
own consultations. The students also benefited from teachings, recita- 
tions and debates organized in group seminars (chéra) which took 
place on fixed dates, outdoors. Regularly, each student had to recite, 
in front of his master, the passage of text that the master had 
explained and given him to learn. As well, at the end of every after- 
noon, as soon as the master of discipline struck the “repetition gong”, 
each student had to immediately leave his cell and install himself 
near the door and repeat, for one to two hours, what he had just 
memorized. 

In addition, the boarders had to learn by heart, from their arrival 
at the College, the liturgical texts recited at the time of daily assem- 
blies: a passage from Master Yuthok’s Drop of Essence (Yuthok nyingthg) 
and the prayer to the Fourfold Treatise. There were ritual ceremonies 
that took place several times a month, and which followed the tra- 
ditions of the tantric colleges of Drepung and of Gyume, and con- 
cerned the Sutra of the Master of Medicines, Master Yuthok’s Drop of Essence, 
Vajrabhairava, Vajrapani, Shanglén—the protector of the Fourfold 
Treatise—and other protective deities of the Buddhist Doctrine. 

The fixed objective of all the students was to pass, before the 
whole assembly, the oral examination on the first, second and fourth 
volumes of the Fourfold Treatise. The candidates who passed the exam- 
ination were then required to offer—after the fashion of those who 
aspired to the rank of geshe in the great Gelukpa monasteries—to all 
three assemblies one day, the general round of tea, as well as the 
“soup of nomination”. For as long as a student had not passed this 
examination, he was obliged to perform menial chores which nor- 
mally fell to the young students: the taking round and pouring of 
tea at assemblies, the collection of fuel, the harvesting and cleaning 
of medicinal plants, menial jobs in the preparation of remedies. Those 
who did not manage to pass the examination were sent back at the 
end of nine years, while those who succeeded in passing it in pub- 
lic at the time of the Great Prayer (Ménlam chenmo) at the beginning 
of the year or at the time of the Tshogché celebration in the 2nd 
month, obtained the rank of Menrampa. The selection of candidates 
to have the honour, and challenge, of passing the examination in 
this prestigious setting was determined in advance, according to merit. 
Finally, physicians who had passed the oral examination on the whole 
of the Fourfold Treatise were celebrated as “superiors of the Fourfold 
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Treatise” (Gyusht khenpo). Some of them even had their statue in the 
College. 


During the Great Prayer (Ménlam chenmo) in the lst month of the 
year, which gathered several thousand monks together in the great 
temple of Lhasa, and during the Tshogcho celebration in the 2nd 
month, the Iron Mountain College used to send eight physicians, 
who had completed their curriculum, in order to serve as “dispensers 
of remedies” (men jinpa). They examined and cared for the sick— 
monks and laymen—everyday at the time of the afternoon assem- 
bly, in a hall of the south wing of the great temple which was 
allocated specially to them. The students thus benefited at this time 
from the practical lessons of their elders. 

Twice a year, in the 3rd and 9th months, recapitulation exam- 
inations for the previous semester took place. On these occasions, 
the monks of the assembly rolled, by hand, the pills prescribed at 
the College and formally received a teaching on the Blue Beryl, the 
Regent’s commentary. 

The 6th month was marked by the ritual of “realization of med- 
icinal ambrosia” (dutst mendub), the longest and most elaborate ritual 
of the year. Initially instituted over one week, its length was later 
doubled. All sorts of offerings, as well as unprocessed drugs and med- 
icinal preparations, were laid out around a large mandala made of 
coloured powders and representing the paradise of the Master of 
Medicines. At the centre, a skull cup placed on a tripod collected 
the ambrosia—produced in the course of the ritual—which came to 
impregnate all the remedies with its life promoting virtues. The recita- 
tion of esoteric formulas continued, uninterrupted, through the six 
daily liturgical assemblies. This long ritual period was followed by a 
week of summer vacation during which the College displayed, for 
the edification of the students, the series of seventy-nine medical 
paintings created under the aegis of the Regent. 

The gathering of certain medicinal plants, at specific periods of 
the year, was part of the chores that students had to do. But in the 
7th month, the entire College, with the exception of the old mas- 
ters and the youngest students, set out on a round of two to three 
weeks in the Drak Yerpa mountains, east of Lhasa, for “the great 
harvest of medicines” which combined the gathering of plants and 
instruction on materia medica. Up to a certain stage in the journey, 
the students were invited to question the masters and College admin- 
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istrators on the subject of pharmacopoeia. Beyond that point, this 
was no longer permitted, because the administrators were then prepar- 
ing the samples for the examination on materia medica, which took 
place after the group’s arrival at the monastery of Drak Yerpa. Under 
a large ceremonial tent, they laid out several hundred samples of 
drugs of which the students, questioned individually, had to give the 
names, categories, qualities and therapeutic virtues. Each time a can- 
didate did not respond, the examiner drew a small circle, while par- 
tially correct answers were noted by a cross. The addition of these 
marks permitted the drawing up of the final ranking within the class. 
The test completed, a closing ceremony brought the students together, 
dressed in their best clothes. They seated themselves in line accord- 
ing to the order of usual rank. After an initial serving of tea, the 
College administrator read out the results of the test. As they learned 
their marks the students then changed their places in the ranking 
according to the grading, not without favouring those who had to 
shift towards the bottom of the line with a greeting. The first-placed 
student received a greeting scarf made of precious fabric, as well as 
numerous presents, while gifts were handed out to the next four 
according to their ranking. Finally, all the students received an ordi- 
nary scarf of greeting before moving on to the serving of tea and 
rice. Then, on a sign from the steward, all the students rose and, 
led by the first in rank, walked round the tents of the masters and 
the administration in a solemn procession. At the tail end of the 
procession came the last two in the grading called, respectively, the 
white and black donkeys. Weighed down by a load of foul-smelling 
plants and pulled by the student ranked third lowest, who acted as 
muleteer, they had to move on all fours and bray. 

In the 8th month, the week of the “bathing vacation” was accom- 
panied by festivities, the serving of tea and festive food. During the 
whole night of the 15th day, the “chores of the young” students, 
supervised by the steward of remedies, crushed the medicinal stone 
chongshi (calcium carbonate concretions) into milk, under the light of 
the full moon, which thus imbued the mixture with its qualities of 
coolness and unctuousness. 

At the end of the 11th month, the youngsters who did the menial 
chores cleaned, peeled and prepared the raw drugs under the leadership 
of the steward of remedies, in preparation for the “great pounding 
of drugs for the year” which took place in the following month, for 
about one week. On this occasion, the masters, administrators and 
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elders, up to the rank of “dispenser of remedies”, each brought their 
pharmaceutical formularies and compared their experiences. Then 
the drugs going into the fifty or so medicinal preparations in use at 
the College were, if need be, detoxified, then ground in five mor- 
tars, each one attended by a team of three youths, before being 
mixed according to fixed proportions. While the drugs were being 
pulverized, the students recited their virtues after the elders. Each 
time a medicinal preparation was completed, a label bearing its name 
was pasted on the side of the mortar in which it had been pro- 
duced, to stimulate competition between the different teams. 


And so the Iron Mountain Medical College, in accordance with its 
founder’s intentions, assured to posterity a medical education of qual- 
ity, at the level to which Sangye Gyatso himself had restored it. The 
Regent remained, however, very pessimistic as to the durability of 
his work: “Having examined the texts again and again with the eye 
of intelligence, and though I set forth what is true or false in point- 
ing the finger of assured knowledge at the meaning of the words to 
be understood, I believe that (I have only made) myself weary.” He 
also wanted to personally train a particularly gifted disciple whom 
he could make his heir in the medical domain. He found this dis- 
ciple of his choosing in Chagpa Chophel, whom he had called to 
the court about the age of thirteen years, after having heard his 
intelligence lauded. To assess his memorization abilities, the Regent 
made him recite by heart every day at mid-day, the part of the text 
that he had taught him the evening before. Then he made him pass 
monthly examinations on, alternatively, the Fourfold Treatise or the 
fundamental commentary on the Kalacakra. Under the direction of 
the Regent, who provided a critical explanation of the text, the dis- 
ciple memorized the entire Fourfold Treatise in five months. Sangye 
Gyatso therefore had himself represented in the upper row of one 
of the paintings of his medical series, at the end of a long succes- 
sion of masters representing the lines of transmission of different 
medical teachings of which he was the heir, handing out a text to 
his main disciple Chagpa Chophel. A caption accompanies the two 
figures: “I, Gyatso, guided by faith, and though my knowledge in 
this tradition be as insignificant as the mind of a child, I laid down 
the exact content of the Fourfold Treatise in the path of these illus- 
trations. The young Chagpa Chophel, who instantly assimilated the 
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treatise as well as its commentary without forgetting anything, is the 
first recipient of this path.” 


Epilogue 


The Iron Mountain Medical College had a lasting influence worthy 
of the hopes that the Regent had invested in it. It supplied, in par- 
ticular, over two centuries, the physicians of the religious hierarchs 
and lay sovereigns, in central Tibet and the eastern provinces, in 
Mongolia and even in the entourage of the emperor of China. The 
Lhasa college served as a model and sent masters when other insti- 
tutions of medical education were established in eastern Tibet and 
Mongolia throughout the 18th century. After a period of decline, it 
blossomed again under the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, who also founded 
in 1916, in the very centre of the Tibetan capital, a second institu- 
tion, the only one still in operation today: the School of Medicine 
and Astrology (Mentsikhang). The Iron Mountain College was 
destroyed by the Chinese Red Army during the Tibetan revolt of 
1959. There, where the Regent Sangye Gyatso saw a reflection of 
the paradise of the Master of Medicines Buddha and where he 
wanted to establish the Master of Medicines’ terrestrial city, there 
stands today, solitary, but imperious, only a transmitting antenna of 
Chinese television. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


TIBET’S FOREIGN RELATIONS DURING THE EPOCH 
OF THE FIFTH DALAI LAMA 


Elliot Sperling 


While it is tempting to suppose that the city of Lhasa, seat of the 
Dalai Lamas, has functioned continually as the centre of Tibetan 
power and the seat of Tibet’s conduct of foreign relations through- 
out Tibet’s recorded history, in actual fact it’s modern position in 
Tibetan political life begins only during the 17th century, specifically 
during the lifetime of the Fifth Dalai Lama, Ngawang Lobzang 
Gyatso (1617-1682). Prior to that time Lhasa’s importance as a centre 
of power, while significant during the epoch of the Tibetan emper- 
ors (i.e., from the 7th to the 9th century), changed considerably dur- 
ing various periods (not unlike, for example, the vicissitudes of Rome). 
Only with the assumption of political leadership by the Fifth Dalai 
Lama and the Gelukpa religious school do we see the city once more 
as the primary seat of Tibetan power. Similarly, it is during the life- 
time of the Fifth Dalai Lama that we see Lhasa as a major site of 
diplomatic activity. This era is a crucial one in Tibetan political his- 
tory, one in which Tibet’s international role becomes a significant 
component in a new alignment of powers in Inner Asia marked, in 
the middle of the 17th century, by the Manchu conquest of China 
and the establishment of the government of the Dalai Lama as the 
unquestioned political authority in Tibet and a wielder of great in- 
fluence among the Mongols. 


The Gelukpa in Search of Allies 


Already before the 17th century Tibet had assumed a significant cul- 
tural presence in the domains of neighbouring peoples, most notably 
various Mongol groups. Tibetan Buddhism had spread among the 
Mongols in the 13th century but then diminished in vigour among 
them from the 14th to the 16th centuries. It never fully died out as 
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a Mongol faith, however, as attested by its seemingly rapid revival 
in the 16th century; and Tibeto-Mongol contacts were maintained 
throughout this period in part due to the fact that Mongols who 
had entered Tibet during the era of the Mongol Empire (.e., the 
13th and 14th centuries) had remained in scattered areas there. Thus, 
by the 16th and 17th centuries the geographic range that Mongol 
nomads covered included places in Central Tibet as well as the 
north-eastern Tibetan area of Amdo. The Mongol presence in what 
otherwise were essentially Tibetan regions is one of the interesting 
complexities that one comes across when disentangling the strands 
that form the picture of Tibet’s foreign contacts and relations in the 
17th century. Another interesting complexity is the fact that Tibet’s 
government at the start of the century was not, as some might eas- 
ily suppose, the government of the Dalai Lamas. The establishment 
of the Dalai Lama as the political leader of the Tibetan government 
is itself a 17th-century development, one that shows the intricacies 
and importance of Tibetan diplomacy with the non-Tibetan world. 

The vicissitudes of the Gelukpa school, that of the Dalai Lamas, 
are at the centre of Tibetan history in the 17th century, and the 
first part of that century presents us with the picture of the Gelukpa 
struggling against the pressures exerted against them by the domi- 
nant power in Central Tibet, the rulers of Tsang, whose power base 
was in Tsang, the western portion of Central Tibet. The Gelukpa 
had established their base in U, the eastern area of Central Tibet, 
but nevertheless were subject to the domination of the rulers of Tsang 
and to the hostility of the Karma Kagyupa sub-school whom the 
rulers of Tsang patronized. 

The search for greater independence by the Gelukpa had already 
led the school into significant contacts with Mongols. In addition to 
early links to Mongols in Central Tibet, the Third Dalai Lama, 
Sonam Gyatso (1543-1588), had found an important and powerful 
patron in Altan Khan (1505-1582), ruler of the Tumed Mongols 
and a powerful and threatening figure along the Chinese frontier. 
Tibetan historians generally tend to date the renaissance of Tibetan 
Buddhism among the Mongols from this 1578 meeting. There is no 
doubt that the links between the Tumed and the Gelukpa were 
viewed by the latter as offering the possibility for establishing Gelukpa 
domination in Central Tibet along the lines of the Mongol alliance 
established by the Sakyapa in the 13th century, when it was the 
dominant force in Tibetan politics. While Gelukpa power would not 
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reach such a level during the lifetimes of either Altan Khan or the 
Third Dalai Lama, the relationship that took root was such that the 
reincarnation of Sonam Gyatso was found by the Gelukpa authorities 
within the lineage of the Tumed Khan. Yonten Gyatso (1589-1617), 
the Fourth Dalai Lama, was born into the royal line and brought 
to Lhasa in 1603, along with a Mongol military escort. This royal 
Mongol pedigree, however, was not sufficient to guarantee the Gelukpa 
school the safety that it had hoped to find in an alliance with the 
Tumed. The rulers of Tsang were powerful enough to eject small 
formations of Mongol soldiers protecting the Dalai Lama, notwith- 
standing the patronage that the Gelukpa had begun receiving from 
the governor of the Lhasa region. Thus, when the Fourth Dalai 
Lama died in 1617, the position of the Gelukpa continued to be 
precarious; the security they sought remained elusive and the need 
for a powerful protector for the Gelukpa persisted. 


“Priest- Patron” 


The need for a protector, which characterizes the events that we 
have discussed here brings to the fore an important concept in Tibet’s 
relationship with the non-Tibetan world, the relationship between 
Tibetan hierarchs and non-Tibetan lords. In most unembellished 
explanations it is often described as a “priest-patron” link, wherein 
the religious cleric grants teachings and performs rituals for the benefit 
of the worldly power holder, who for his part acts to protect his 
religious teacher; i.e., each one acts within his specific sphere for the 
benefit of the other. In general terms this is essentially the ideal that 
underlies the relationship. By the 17th century this notion of the 
priest-patron relationship had become a particularly potent element 
in the Tibetan world view, not only because of its perceived Indian 
origins, but equally, if not more so, because of the aura it had 
acquired in Tibetan historical memories of the 13th-century relation- 
ship between the Sakyapa monk Phagpa Lodr6é Gyeltsen and the 
Mongol emperor Khubilai. As we have remarked with regard to Altan 
Khan, Gelukpa attempts to establish ties with Mongols leaders in 
the 16th and 17th centuries clearly sought to re-establish the earlier 
relationship, albeit with the new school in the position of the Sakyapa. 

The general description of the priest-patron relationship that we 
have just given would tend to leave one with the impression that 
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the greater part of the work in such a relationship fell to the secu- 
lar lord, the religious figure performing a more or less symbolical 
function, or at best acting as a moral exemplar. However, such an 
interpretation passes a bit too quickly over the fact that we are deal- 
ing here with events and actions that took place in an age of faith. 
The religious side of such a relationship, falling as it did to Tibetan 
clerics, involved not simply the bestowal of religious and moral instruc- 
tion, but rather the performance of rites meant to impart esoteric 
empowerments to the secular lord. We must be wary of infusing our 
interpretations of such a relationship with the views appropriate to 
an age of greatly lessened religious belief. There existed a well estab- 
lished tradition of esoteric empowerment tying Tibetan Buddhist 
beliefs to the world of secular power, a tradition wherein protective 
deities were invoked to augment the might of a ruler who was thus 
a sacral Buddhist lord and who in turn exercised his dominion by 
protecting his religious master and furthering the spread of the 
Buddhist faith. This tradition, specifically as it involved Tibetan cler- 
ics and non-Tibetan rulers, was first encountered by the Mongols in 
the 13th century, when they found it to be part of the state struc- 
ture in the conquered Tangut realms adjoining north-east Tibet and 
north-west China. While we cannot emphasize it to exclusion of 
Inner Asian geopolitics, it was a key background element in Tibeto- 
Mongol relations during the 17th century. 


The Rise of Gelukpa Power 


In spite of the problems that ensued between the Gelukpa and the 
rulers of Tsang, the former were never without significant support, 
having enjoyed patronage from various quarters since the late 14th 
and early 15th centuries, the time of the school’s charismatic founder, 
Tsongkhapa Lobzang Drakpa (1357-1419). We should stress too that 
the situation in Central Tibet was such that the rulers of Tsang, 
though dominant, did not wield absolute power. The religious author- 
ity of the Gelukpa was a source of strength in itself and the school, 
though subject to severe harassment, could not be dealt with by the 
rulers of Tsang in a simple, peremptory manner. In a sense the sit- 
uation was similar to what any number of European societies expe- 
rienced in the sometimes tenuous balance that was sought between 
crown and church. In addition to the Gelukpa position in U and 
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among the Tumed, it must also be noted that the school had enter- 
tained sporadic contact with the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) in China 
since the early 15th century, when the Ming emperor Chenzu invited 
Tsongkhapa to the Chinese capital (an invitation that was declined; 
Tsongkhapa ultimately sent a disciple in his place). 

The Third Dalai Lama was in his time also the recipient of let- 
ters and gifts from the Ming court, not least because of his influence 
with Altan Khan. Similarly, the Fourth Dalai Lama received a title 
and presentations from the court just prior to his death. However, 
the Ming court was well in decline by this time, to be succeeded by 
the Manchu Qing dynasty (1644-1911). The Manchus, intimately 
linked to the Mongols, were to take a renewed interest in Tibet, 
both in terms of geopolitics and Tibetan Buddhism. 

During the early years of the 17th century the Gelukpa, benefiting 
from the link that had been created with the Tumed, established 
themselves also among the Khoshut Mongols, whose regions were 
to take in the Kokonor area of north-eastern Tibet. The support 
afforded the Gelukpa by the Khoshut ruler Gushri Khan (1582-1655) 
proved crucial to the rise of the Gelukpa to domination over Tibet 
and placed great emphasis on the ability of the school to deal 
effectively with the non-Tibetan world. 

In the early 17th century Lhasa and Central Tibet were easily 
accessible to Mongol pilgrims and Mongol cavalry, whose strength 
allowed them to enter Central Tibet and Lhasa at will, thus mak- 
ing a Mongol policy essential. Already during the infancy of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama the Gelukpa school had been the beneficiary of clashes 
between Mongols and the rulers of Tsang: in 1621 the Panchen 
Lama arranged for a mixed Mongol force that was attacking forces 
of Tsang in the Lhasa area to withdraw. In recompense for his 
actions lands and temples that had been taken from the Gelukpa 
were restored to the school. The young Dalai Lama was himself an 
object of reverence by Mongols of various groups, something which 
Tibetan literature portrays as the result of the ties established between 
Altan Khan and the Third Dalai Lama. And among those offering 
veneration was Gushri Khan. 

In discussing Gushri Khan’s role in Tibetan politics we must con- 
tinue to bear in mind the priest-patron relationship that we have 
already described. For Gushri Khan the potency of the important 
images of Phagpa and Khubilai, and of Altan Khan and the Third 


Dalai Lama as models for a relationship of empowerment were 
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undoubtedly strengthened by the fact that the Gelukpa were favoured 
by many (though by no means all) Mongol groups on both sides of 
the Eastern and Western Mongol divide. A clear position as pro- 
tector and benefactor of the Gelukpa afforded him both symbolic 
and real power and influence. At the same time we must take account 
of what clearly had been ongoing diplomatic activities by the Gelukpa 
to maintain the stature of the school among the Mongols. 

Gushri Khan pacified threats to the Gelukpa emanating from other 
quarters among the Mongols in the years 1635-1637, specifically 
destroying the power of Kokonor Mongols who favoured the Sakyapa 
and the Karma Kagyupa and establishing a firm presence in the 
Kokonor region. From there, and with open routes to Central Tibet, 
he came to Lhasa in late 1637 and amidst great pomp and cere- 
mony met with the Fifth Dalai Lama. The meeting was held at the 
Jokhang, the main temple in Lhasa, but in a manner befitting an 
affair of state and included the exchanges of gifts and titles charac- 
teristic of a priest-patron relationship. Clearly the link to the Khoshut 
was the central element in Gelukpa policies toward the non-Tibetan 
world. While the threat from Tsang was not totally eliminated, the 
entry of Gushri Khan into Lhasa secured the Gelukpa position in 
U, the eastern portion of Central Tibet. We may underline here the 
obvious intent of Gelukpa policy—the acquisition of protection from 
forces able to subdue the school’s adversaries—and stress again that 
this essentially meant the acquisition of foreign support, within the 
context of traditional ideas about priest-patron relations. 

The Dalai Lama’s quarters were not at the Potala at this time, 
but rather at Drepung monastery, in a part of the monastery known 
as Ganden Phodrang (“The Palace of the Tushita Paradise”). Effec- 
tively these quarters, staffed with a monastic bureaucracy, now func- 
tioned as the government for a good part of Central Tibet. More 
importantly, the Dalai Lama’s prestige and influence beyond the 
confines of Tibet meant that Tibetan foreign policy now consisted 
essentially of his personal dealings with the Khoshut (primarily) and 
others. 

The goals of the Mongol policy of the Gelukpa were amply served 
by Gushri Khan. After leaving Central Tibet he returned to the 
Kokonor region where the Khoshut now pastured. But in the period 
between 1639 and 1641 he undertook to bring Bénpo-dominated 
areas of Kham, or south-eastern Tibet, under the rule of the Dalai 
Lama and the Gelukpa. This campaign was of great benefit to the 
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Gelukpa, bringing a swath of territory into Gelukpa domination and 
allowing for the school to augment its presence there. It should be 
remembered that monasteries were, in addition to being religious 
institutions, important economic units. In this matter Gushri Khan, 
though also increasing the range of his own power and influence, 
was acting very much as the patron of the Dalai Lama and his 
school, making material offerings to his lama, in this case the fruits 
of military conquest. This was a significant turn of events, no less 
so because it was performed by a non-Tibetan patron within the 
bounds of the priest-patron tradition. 

The Gelukpa had been the last of the great Tibetan Buddhist 
schools to establish a firm place in the religious landscape of Tibet. 
While the school was only beginning to establish itself in Central 
Tibet in the early 15th century, the older schools, already well-estab- 
lished there, were entrenching themselves in eastern Tibet, particu- 
larly in the area of Kham. There, great changes in the international 
situation, resulting in part from the power of Islam in northern India, 
had made the Sino-Tibetan frontier in Kham Tibet’s most eco- 
nomically viable border. And, as trade expanded there, the popula- 
tion grew on both sides. The burgeoning economic activity, particularly 
in the trade of horses for Chinese tea, produced a surplus of wealth 
and a group of figures who were able to serve as patrons for the 
religious figures of the day. Naturally this drew in the older schools, 
which began to found monasteries that thrived in the environment. 
The Gelukpa were late in coming into the area, and the sectarian 
rivalries that had precipitated the Gelukpa need for strong Mongol 
patronage also kept the school from easily catching up there. These 
conditions should be understood as background both to Gushri Khan’s 
military offensive against the Bonpo of Kham in the 17th century 
and to the Manchu wars against them later on in the 18th. 


Victory for the Fifth Dalai Lama 


Though drawn out, the military campaign in Kham was neverthe- 
less successful. Once finished, Gushri Khan turned his forces back 
towards Central Tibet, and to the last task necessary to fully secure 
the Gelukpa position in Central Tibet: eliminating the power of 
Tsang. By the spring of 1642 this campaign too was over and the 
power of Tsang destroyed. Here the actions taken by Gushri Khan 
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and the Fifth Dalai Lama seem evermore like a conscious replication 
of those associated with the relationship ascribed to Phagpa and 
Khubilai. The Dalai Lama travelled to Tsang. As is well known in 
Tibetan history, Gushri Khan was acknowledged as king of Tibet 
and presented (as Khubilai had presented to Phagpa) sovereign author- 
ity over the country to the Dalai Lama. Gushri Khan still retained 
his title as king (i.e., khan), in spite of his grant. 

All of this was due to the stature and influence that the Gelukpa 
had achieved within the Mongol world as a result of effective poli- 
cies. The full extent of this influence has only recently become clear, 
as modern studies have appeared. Gushri Khan, though acknowl- 
edged as king of Tibet after the defeat of the forces of Tsang, had 
already received the title of chdgyel or “religious king” of Tibet sev- 
eral years previously. The portion of the title meaning “king” is what 
is rendered in Mongol as “khan.” It is now clear that the use of 
that ttle by Gushri Khan was only due to its grant by the Dalai 
Lama. Thus, we must accept that the Dalai Lama’s authority, deriv- 
ing from the aura of the priest-patron relationship and the esoteric 
empowerment of the Tibetan cleric within it, was considerably greater 
than has previously been assumed. This assessment adds a new aspect 
to the picture of international relations in 17th-century Inner Asia, 
making Lhasa, the seat of the Dalai Lama, one of the primary polit- 
ical centres of the region. As a study by Ishihama Yumiko has care- 
fully elaborated, beginning in the 17th century, with the rise to power 
of the Fifth Dalai Lama, use of the title “khan” by various Mongol 
lords came only after that title had been conferred by the Dalai 
Lama himself. Although the Manchu Qing dynasty also bestowed 
the title on Mongol leaders in the 17th century, in all cases this 
bestowal represented nothing more than a confirmation of the orig- 
inal grant by the Dalai Lama. This is not to say that the Dalai 
Lama chose Mongol leaders; but it does indicate that the hierarch’s 
sanction was an important element in their legitimation. Ishihama 
has shown that this sanction was actively sought by Mongol rulers 
who considered its lack a mark of discredit. This state of affairs con- 
tinued into the 18th century and is in large part responsible for the 
view later held by British and Russian imperialists that control of 
Tibet was a sort of key to the domination of Inner Asia, and then 
of other regions radiating out from that centre. 
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The Manchus Enter the Scene 


Gushri Khan’s Khoshut were Western Mongols, like the other Mongol 
groups whose leaders were to receive titles from the Fifth Dalai 
Lama. The main divide in the Mongol world was between the Eastern 
and Western Mongols, the former being far more closely allied to 
the new great power of the area, the Manchus. The rise of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama to power in Tibet is contemporaneous with the rise of 
the Manchus to rule over China. It is too little remarked upon, 
though nevertheless a fact, that the Manchus constituted their state 
as an Inner Asian empire. As such, they had need of the influence 
that the Dalai Lama was able to exercise among the Mongols, par- 
ticularly with regard to the Western Mongols. This need led, not 
surprisingly, to early contact between the Manchu rulers and the 
Dalai Lama, undoubtedly helped by Gushri Khan’s good relations 
with the Manchus. This point in history involves a confluence of 
both geopolitical and religious interests. , The Manchu encounter with 
Tibetan Buddhism had its roots in an earlier tradition, much as was 
the case with the Mongols. The close relations between Manchus 
and Mongols meant that there was a definite awareness on the part 
of the former of the esoteric empowerment practices associated with 
Tibetan Buddhism and of the perception of those practices by the 
Mongols. These practices came to the attention of the Manchus (as 
rulers of an empire that included China) via another route as well: 
several emperors of the preceding Ming dynasty had interested them- 
selves in these practices, inasmuch as they had been a distinct ele- 
ment in imperial religious practices in China during the Mongol 
Yuan dynasty (1271-1368). The combination of this well-known and 
intriguing religious tradition with the clear influence of the Dalai 
Lama within the Mongol world made Manchu overtures toward the 
hierarch inevitable. 

Though Gushri Khan’s position in Tibet certainly aided the devel- 
opment of these contacts, we can note that the Fifth Dalai Lama 
was exchanging communications with the Manchu ruler Hong Taji 
prior to the establishment of the Qing dynasty. At the accession of 
the emperor Shunzi to the throne and the proclamation of the new 
dynasty in 1644 the Fifth Dalai Lama sent an envoy with a mes- 
sage of good wishes to the Qing court; these were reciprocated by 
the court with a Qing embassy to the Dalai Lama. The level of con- 
tact rose in 1648 with an invitation from the Manchu court for the 
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Dalai Lama to come to Beijing, an invitation that was accepted. The 
Dalai Lama set out in 1652 and arrived in 1653. The visit itself is 
notable on several points. For one thing, the position of the Dalai 
Lama, as the sovereign of a country not within the Manchu domin- 
ions at this time is clear from the protocol associated with it. This 
is significant in view of the role that he would come to play in the 
continuing evolution of Manchu-Mongol relations. 

Among other indications of the meeting as one between sover- 
eigns of separate realms is the fact that the Manchu emperor, who 
was still a youth, travelled outside his capital to receive the Dalai 
Lama at the advice of his counselors. The ceremonial audiences, the 
exchanges of titles, etc., all conform to what one would expect in 
these circumstances. It would appear that the Dalai Lama regarded 
the visit as an opportunity to raise the relations that existed between 
him and the Manchu court to the level of patronage and protec- 
tion; Qing documents show that the Manchu court, for its part, 
viewed the visit as an opportunity to formally establish relations with 
a figure who was performing virtuous actions in his part of the world 
and thus exercising a benevolent influence in regions that were impor- 
tant to the Qing. Clearly the influence that had accrued to the 
Gelukpa and to the Fifth Dalai Lama personally within the Mongol 
world was seen as an element that could be put into the service of 
the Qing dominion in Inner Asia. Such views and plans, however, 
were fully based on the fact that the Dalai Lama was not a subject 
of the emperor, and that while it was extremely desirable that his 
actions and policies accord with Manchu designs, the Qing court 
could not dictate those actions and policies. In any event, the rela- 
tions between the Dalai Lama and the court remained good. In 
addition to the titles and honours accorded to the Dalai Lama dur- 
ing his stay in China the court also showed its esteem for Gushri 
Khan in a missive to him. When Gushri Khan died in 1655 the 
court dispatched envoys to communicate the emperor’s condolences 
and to pay their respects at the Dalai Lama’s court. Lhasa was indis- 
putably a major gateway for better contact with the Mongol world, 
which by this time largely meant better contact with the Western 
Mongols, who remained independent of the Qing. It is hardly coin- 
cidental that relations between the court and some of these Mongol 
groups improved following the visit of the Dalai Lama. Similarly, 
the Dalai Lama’s influence was of significance in arranging a set- 
tlement of the border between Qing realms and Tibetan and Mongol 
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territories in the north-eastern area of the Tibetan Plateau. All of 
this, of course, was the successful outgrowth of the policies followed 
by the Gelukpa in establishing priest-patron ties with the Mongols. 


Clouds over Tibeto-Chinese Relationship 


In 1667 the emperor Kangxi ascended the Qing throne. Not long 
afterward a serious rebellion erupted that took in territories along 
the Sino-Tibetan border. The two sides dispatched envoys to Lhasa 
seeking to maintain good relations with the Dalai Lama. The emperor 
specifically requested that the Dalai Lama have Khoshut troops sent 
out from Tibet to support the Qing armies in suppressing the rebel- 
lion. Though the Dalai Lama at first decided to accede to the request, 
he ultimately had the Khoshut force halted. The affair was once 
more indicative of his ability to act according to his own will and 
his significance in the international affairs of Tibet’s neighbours. 
The role of the Dalai Lama and of Tibet in these matters was to 
undergo a drastic change towards the end of the 17th century as a 
result of internal Tibetan politics and international events in which 
Tibet was intimately involved. The Dalai Lama died in 1682 and, 
as is well known, the regent whom he appointed, Sangye Gyatso, 
kept the death secret for several years, ruling in place of the hier- 
arch and using his name. The secret was difficult to fully conceal, 
for the regent was obligated to carry out a search for the Dalai 
Lama’s new incarnation and to commence the training and instal- 
lation of his successor, tasks in which others naturally had to take 
part. In this way the Dalai Lama, or rather the prestige of the Dalai 
Lama, continued to play a role in international affairs in Inner Asia. 
This role of the Dalai Lama remained important, even though it 
was the regent who was playing it. In 1684 the Dalai Lama was 
approached by one of the parties to a dispute involving contending 
rulers of two branches of the Khalkha Mongols of the east, with a 
view that he act to resolve the discord. Only afterwards was the 
emperor Kangxi approached and he preferred to act in league with 
the Dalai Lama. The manner in which the problem was handled 
has been described as a unified Qing-Tibetan approach, in which 
the emperor Kangxi acted in concert with the Dalai Lama (.e., the 
regent). The results of this joint activity included a peace accord 
between the two Khalkha factions in 1686. Nevertheless, the troubles 
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were by no means resolved and the dispute festered into a major 
conflict between the Khalkha and one particular branch of the West- 
ern Mongols, that of the Jungar. The latter were to rise to a level 
at which they would be able to pose a grave threat to the Qing, a 
threat that was not alleviated until the middle of the 18th century. 

Galdan, the ruler of the Jungar, held the title Khan; and as was 
the case with other Mongol leaders of the period, the title had been 
bestowed by the Dalai Lama. Drawn into the troubles that had bro- 
ken out among the Khalkha, Galdan and his forces became, for a 
short time, a threat to the order in Inner Asia that had been cre- 
ated by the Manchu ascendancy. The conflict devolved into one 
between Galdan and Kangxi. When it ended with the defeat of 
Galdan in 1696 and his subsequent flight from Qing pursuers and 
ultimate suicide in 1697 it also brought an end to the relationship 
of trust and cooperation that had existed between Lhasa and the 
Qing court. After the conclusion of the 1686 peace agreement between 
the Khalkha factions, the emperor had been frustrated in bringing 
the full weight of the Dalai Lama’s authority to bear on Galdan, 
and in thus diverting Galdan from a disastrous head-on clash with 
the Qing. The emperor’s communications to Galdan concerning the 
latter’s disregard of what the emperor understood to be the Dalai 
Lama’s position went unheeded, in spite of embassies from the Dalai 
Lama to Galdan. The suspicions that these facts raised were given 
renewed significance after Galdan’s defeat. The emperor then learned 
that the Dalai Lama’s envoy had been in Galdan’s camp, and was 
involved with him in a manner other than what one would have 
thought on the basis of the emperor’s basic understanding of the 
Dalai Lama’s position. 

Most galling, perhaps, may have been the fact that the emperor 
now learned, from prisoners taken on the battlefield, that the Dalai 
Lama had been dead for several years and that the regent had been 
acting in his name. For a variety of reasons, the emperor perceived 
collusion between the regent and Galdan, and as a result the coop- 
erative Qing-Tibetan approach to various Mongol groups that had 
characterized the foreign policies of both the Tibetan administration 
in Lhasa and the Qing court was irreparably damaged. The Qing 
naturally supported the move by the Khoshut ruler Lhazang Khan 
to restore the authority of the chégyel of Tibet that Gushri Khan had 
declined to exercise. In 1705, with ex post facto approval by the 
emperor Kangxi, the regent Sangye Gyatso was assassinated. 
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Tibet’s Decline 


From this point on, the deterioration in contacts and cooperation 
that had characterized Tibetan foreign policy are not simply at an 
end; it is the deterioration of Tibet’s international position that is 
now at hand. The 18th century became the era within which the 
annexation of Tibet to the Qing dominions took place; Qing forces 
were dispatched into Tibet and a Qing garrison was established in 
Lhasa. In the first part of the century large portions of eastern Tibet 
were detached from the jurisdiction of the Dalai Lama’s government 
(though they were not, significantly, made parts of the Chinese por- 
tions of the Qing realms). 

It is easy to see in this a tragic result deriving from the unique 
Tibetan system of government. When the Fifth Dalai Lama was. 
firmly in control of the Tibetan administration in Lhasa, whether 
directing it from his quarters in Ganden Phodrang in Drepung 
monastery, or from the Potala, his use of authority and charisma 
among Mongol adherents of the Gelukpa was generally effective; so 
much so that cooperation with the Dalai Lama was an essential part 
of the Mongol policies of the Qing. This is not to say that Tibet’s 
foreign relations always followed the smooth plans of Tibet’s policy 
makers. Gushri Khan, in much the same way as he had successfully 
brought a part of Kham under the sway of the Gelukpa, also attempted 
to establish the school in the Himalayan kingdom of Bhutan. This 
foreign adventure, attempted on two occasions, in 1644 and 1649, 
resulted in disastrous defeats for the Mongol partisans of the Gelukpa, 
who would seem to have found the terrain and climate of the lower- 
altitude areas of Bhutan particularly rough going. On both occasions 
the Bhutanese were able to beat back the Mongol invaders. 

The arrangements that allowed this system to work, however, were 
wholly unsuited to the period that inevitably followed the death of 
the Dalai Lama. Considering the role of the Dalai Lama’s own 
charisma and influence in all this, it is perhaps not strange to see 
the regent being less than forthcoming about the death of the Dalai 
Lama. And this in turn created an untenable situation. While the 
regent maintained communication with the Qing court after 1682 
on the basis of the Dalai Lama still being a partner to joint Tibetan- 
Qing Mongol policies, the deception involved was disastrous. Although 
the Qing court was unaware of the situation at the time it was 
attempting to deal with Galdan’s forces, these latter clearly were 
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aware of it (although for how long is uncertain). The resulting real- 
ization by the emperor Kangxi of what had been transpiring meant 
the end of Qing-Tibetan cooperation and the beginning of a period 
that would eventually lead to Qing domination and control of Tibet. 

It has been argued recently that the tragedy that befell Tibet in 
the middle of the 20th century, i.e., the end of Tibetan indepen- 
dence and the absorption of Tibet into the People’s Republic of 
China, was in large part the result of an antiquated system in which 
strong authoritative leadership was absent from the time of one Dalai 
Lama’s death until such time as his successor attained his majority 
and took power. It was at just such a time of great weakness that 
the events leading to Tibet’s annexation occurred. The history of 
Tibet at the end of the 17th century also provides an object lesson 
about the basic frailty of the political system, but at a time closer 
to its origins. As we stated at the outset, the rise of the government 
of the Dalai Lamas into an institution of great authority in Tibet 
was a development of the mid-17th century. Yet its inherent weak- 
ness was such that by the end of that century the influence wielded 
by the Tibetan government had been seriously damaged. This decline 
too was the product of an interregnum in which the actions of a 
regent (albeit one who was chosen by the Dalai Lama prior to his 
death) precipitated the end of a cooperative Qing-Tibetan policy in 
Inner Asia and set in motion the events that would end with Tibet 
as part of the Manchu dominions and Qing troops garrisoned in 


Lhasa. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


GOLD, WOOL AND MUSK: TRADE IN LHASA 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Luce Boulnois 


Lhasa, city of golden temples and prostrating pilgrims, “Lassa or 
Barantola, Residence of the Great Lama” as the maps of the time 
show, was not only a holy city and a political capital; it was also a 
great centre for commercial trade which focused on it dreams that 
were material as well as secular. 

Tibet already had the reputation of being a country of commerce 
and merchants, where the government favoured trade, where every 
traveller or pilgrim brought something to sell, where everyone had 
the right to buy and sell without either shop or licence (everyone 
except, in principle, the monks, but this rule could be circumvented). 

Trade—the country was, in any case, unable to do without it; the 
lack of certain commodities required it. Internal trade between farm- 
ers and nomadic stockbreeders, external trade with neighbouring 
countries, was a necessity. Tibet had, still has, unbalanced economic 
resources: it lacked commodities of prime necessity, foodstuffs, prod- 
ucts of the textile and metallurgical industries; it had, on the other 
hand, in abundance and beyond it’s own needs, products desired 
abroad. Some of them fed a major and far-reaching commercial 
trade, an important source of enrichment; the commodities of pri- 
mary necessity were the object of trade of survival and proximity. 

These different types of trade existed for centuries. Contrary to 
our current notion of a country closed, forbidden, isolated, and there- 
fore mysterious, Tibet, in the 17th century and especially in the sec- 
ond half of the century, offers the image of a country open to foreign 
merchants and missionaries. At least this is what can be deduced 
from the contemporary Indian, Nepalese, Chinese, Armenian and 
Western accounts that have come down to us, testifying to the vitality 
of trade and the diversity of travellers who reached Lhasa at that 
time. 
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TRADE IN LHASA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 135 
With Great Risk and Difficulty: God Save the Traveller! 


Communications were difficult, however, in the first place because 
of geographical obstacles: the cold, snow and altitude of this fortress- 
plateau surrounded by the highest mountains in the world—the 
Himalayas, Kunlun, Hengduan, where even the passes lie at more 
than 5,000 metres—a plateau blocked in its interior by other moun- 
tain ranges; salt marshes to the north-west, considerable distances to 
travel, vast regions almost uninhabited or infested by bandits, deserts 
without pasture. Added to this, for those who came from overseas, 
were the risks of storms, pirates, dead calm, deadly reefs and other 
perils of the sea, before reaching the terra firma of India. From all 
these voyages, on both land and sea, one did not always return; 
besides murder, drowning and other violent deaths, exhaustion and 
disease overcame many travellers, merchants or missionaries, pilgrims 
or sailors. Further on, we will see the risks to profits and of mate- 
rial losses, plundered caravans, goods lost or seized, travel costs and 
delays en route. 


The Pohtical Conditions of Trade 


The free flow of commercial movements depended however on the 
political situation, a factor more powerful than snow and bandits. 
During the 17th century, the political situation was often troubled 
in Tibet; a long period of politico-religious conflict mirrors the strug- 
gle for ascendancy between different groups, religious orders, mon- 
asteries, princely families: Gelukpa against Karma Kagyupa, the 
“kingdom” of U (Lhasa) against the “kingdom” of Tsang (Shigatse). 
And especially, the turbulence that shook the Mongol world affected 
the political and religious situation of Tibet (or rather, before 1642, 
of the different Tibets), through the game of alliances and wars 
involving eastern and western Mongols, Manchus in rampant expan- 
sion—Ming China until 1644, then Manchu China (Qing). One can 
imagine that in periods of open war, commercial trade was some- 
times interrupted, diverted or limited; but to recover immediately, 
or link up in another way. On the other hand, external trade was 
also conditioned by the evolution of Mogul India and the establish- 
ment in India of Western maritime and mercantile powers: after the 
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decline of the Portuguese, the 17th century saw the rapid expansion 
of the Dutch and the British. 

The trade of survival—which included various types of barter, 
such as grain for salt, salt for tea, tea for butter—was widely preva- 
lent inside the country. Moreover, a system of trading grain for salt 
seems to have existed for centuries on the borders of the Tibetan 
plateau and the Himalayan valleys of India, Nepal, Bhutan, all along 
the Himalayas. This system, which could still be observed in the 
1960s, is based on the lack of salt within the land-locked Himalayan 
populations. On the other hand, the high Tibetan plateau is rich in 
deposits—especially lake deposits—of food salt. As for the Tibetans, 
they lack grain, fruits and vegetables. This system of barter sup- 
ported a precarious regional economy and brought about a circula- 
tion of goods almost independent, locally, of the great political 
disturbances of the kingdoms, even though part of the grain likely 
contributed to feeding Lhasa. The great import-export trade between 
nations is a completely different story. 

The importance of trade with Tibet for all the surrounding coun- 
tries is reflected in the military episodes, international treaties and 
rivalries between kingdoms, to take over the trade routes to Lhasa, 
to obtain certain privileges and monopolies, one country supplant- 
ing another. An apparently dull form of war, but war all the same, 
and sometimes open war, large-scale trade is the field of action for 
the great predators. 

In Asia, the 16th century had been the century of the Portuguese, 
of the transfer through their hands, by way of Indian and Indonesian 
ports, of a good part of the wealth in spices, gold, indigo, cotton 
fabrics and silks; of a slide towards the Indian ports of the com- 
mercial overland flow across Asia, somewhat devitalizing the routes 
that were called (later) “The Silk Route”. But from the beginning 
of the 17th century Portuguese power began to decline. Other preda- 
tors were arriving: the Netherlands and England. The “East Indies 
Companies”, trading companies with shareholders and monopolies, 
supported by their governments, are successively created: in 1601 
the British East India Company, in 1602 the Dutch V.O.C. 
(Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie); the French Compagnie des 
Indes only in 1664. Little by little, with difficulty but effectively, the 
Dutch and British forced the Portuguese from all their strongholds 
in India and Indonesia (Goa essentially remained theirs) and set 
themselves up triumphantly in the mercantile channels; they all had 
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their “factories” in the great cities and ports, particularly in Surat, 
on the west coast of India, in Gujarat, then a Mogul province. Surat, 
which was until the end of the 17th century the principal port in 
India, “the source and life of all the trade of the East Indies” accord- 
ing to one traveller of the time; Surat, where Gujarati, Mogul, Persian, 
Arab, Armenian, Jewish, central Asian Turkic, British and Dutch 
and, later and briefly, French, merchants all flocked. The products 
of all the West, the Middle East, Indonesia, China and all of India 
were traded there. The products ending up in Tibet or coming from 
there passed through Surat. 

Trade with the West was a source of enrichment for the Mogul 
Empire. And the Moguls lent a hand to the process. This set of cir- 
cumstances constituted new breath: it is not by chance that this same 
period saw Trans-Himalayan trade with Tibet expand, a currency 
appear in Tibet, and Lhasa filled with foreign merchants. 


The Appearance of Currency in Tibet 


Towards the end of the 16th century, central Tibet, which until then 
had not used metal coins and would have known, it is said, only 
barter in kind, began to make use of silver coinage. This currency 
was not made in Tibet by the Tibetans but, curiously enough, came 
to them from the south, from Nepal: in a way, they bought their 
currency, not being able, for religious reasons, it is said, to make it 
themselves. 

In Nepal, the Newar kings of the Malla dynasty who reigned over 
the Kathmandu Valley had themselves begun making silver currency 
only after 1565; until then they had contented themselves with cop- 
per coins. This monetary evolution, realized after agreement with 
the Mogul emperor, marks at the same time an economic boom and 
an intensification of trade in these regions. 

Subsequently, King Mahendra Malla who had struck the first sil- 
ver coinage, or one of his successors, concluded with the govern- 
ment of Lhasa an agreement according to which Tibet would 
henceforth be supplied with silver coinage by the king of Kathmandu, 
according to the following device: with silver ingots provided by the 
Tibetans, the Kathmandu mint would make half-rupee coins; these 
coins (very similar to the half-rupees made for Nepal) would then 
be returned to Tibet, the Nepalese taking, in the process, a profit 
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obtained in part in replacing a small proportion of the silver in the 
coins by the same weight of copper. This strange contract ended in 
1792, following the serious problems in the 18th century, but func- 
tioned perfectly well, it seems, during the second half of the 17th 
century. 

These coins were used in central Tibet: Lhasa, Shigatse, Gyantse, 
the richest districts, the most populated, the ones closest to south- 
ern influences. They were never used outside Tibet. Considering the 
value of silver at this time, the fact that there was no smaller denom- 
ination than this half-rupee coin (however, people broke these coins 
into pieces to obtain smaller denominations), it can be assumed that 
this silver currency was not suitable for small day-to-day expendi- 
tures by the population, which, undoubtedly—not having copper 
coins at their disposal either—still practised barter in kind for small- 
value trade. 

It seems that this contract had been imposed on the Tibetans; a 
number of factors enabled the Nepalese to put pressure on them: 
the desire the Tibetans might have had to profit from the increased 
development of trade with Mogul India, mutual need, Tibet’s mili- 
tary weakness at the time in question. We will see further on how 
this device was, if not imposed, at least re-imposed and confirmed 


about 1643. 


Trans-Himalayan Trade: The Nepalese Route 


Over the course of the 17th century, Tibet-Nepal trade was going 
to burgeon more than ever, benefiting from two politico-economic 
circumstances: first, from 1642—-when the Fifth Dalai Lama was 
established in Lhasa as political and religious sovereign of a large, 
more or less unified Tibetan state extending from Kham to the bor- 
ders of Ladakh—the development of Lhasa as administrative, reli- 
gious and commercial capital, giving rise to the influx of aristocratic 
families, the concentration of craftsmen and artists for the construc- 
tion of religious and civil buildings, the appearance, all in all, of a 
richer clientele; second, a period of prosperity for the Mogul empire 
and active trade with countries overseas. This commercial boom, 
which drew the flow of goods in towards the big Mogul cities, was 
to make the fortune of, among others, the Malla kingdoms of the 
Kathmandu Valley in the role of forwarding agents where they suc- 
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ceeded in imposing themselves between Tibet and its southern trad- 
ing partners: India and the West. 

This trade to the south had as centres, in Tibet, mainly Lhasa 
and Shigatse. Via the double Nepalese route Kuti-Kathmandu and 
Kirong-Kathmandu, crossing the Himalayan range fairly easily, goods 
coming from central Tibet were sent in large part to Patna, in Mogul 
India. The Nepalese route was the most convenient, the least difficult, 
the most sure. Infinitely more difficult was the route between Lhasa 
and Kashmir via the western Tibetan plateau; moreover, Ladakh, 
worried about Mogul policies, closed its borders from about 1643 
to 1664, which contributed even more to the diverting of the flow 
of trade to the Nepalese route; as for the journey via Bhutan, it 
would have been shorter and fairly practical if it had not been closed 
politically. Therefore, large-scale trade, for these reasons, already pre- 
ferred the Nepalese route. 

Between Tibet and Nepal, religious, political and economic rela- 
tions are ancient. From the 7th century A.D. at least, when the 
major routes to central Tibet by way of Kuti and Kirong were fre- 
quented by merchants, pilgrims and Buddhist missionaries. Commercial 
relations flourished with the setting up of Newar shopkeepers and 
craftsmen in Lhasa and Shigatse. Ambiguous relations, dictated by 
geography, embellished by religion and threatened by conflicts of 
vested interests, imposed by force, periodically exploding into wars 
and invasions, but always resumed. 

Since 1967, a year-round (at least theoretically) road suitable for 
motor vehicles, built by Chinese engineers, allows travel from 
Kathmandu to Lhasa in twenty-nine hours by bus, spread over three 
or four days. Before that, the route unfolded to the rhythm of pack 
animals and human feet. For example, Ippolito Desideri left Lhasa 
on 28 April 1721 and arrived in Kuti, then a border town, on 30 
May: that is to say, a month on the road. Not wanting to face the 
Nepalese hot season, he stayed in Kuti for six and a half months; 
setting off again on 14 December, he passed Nesti (the old frontier) 
two or three days later and arrived in the Kathmandu Valley on 
27 December: thirteen days plus thirty-two days, that is to say, forty- 
five days, if one did not stop, between Lhasa and Kathmandu. Two 
other missionaries, Johannes Grueber and Albert d’Orville, who made 
the same trip in 1662, state: four days from Lhasa to the foot of 
the first range, plus one month up to Kuti, plus five days from Kuti 
to Nesti, plus five days from Nesti to Kathmandu; total: forty-four 
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days without stopping. These times represented a moderate pace, 
with horses in Tibet, on foot in Nepal. Heavily loaded trade cara- 
vans, those that used yaks for pack animals, could be slower. One 
could moreover, be forced to stop here or there for a few days. It 
was necessary as well to take the seasons into account: one did not 
travel willingly in either the height of the monsoon in Nepal, or the 
depths of winter over the Himalayan passes. Further south, for the 
crossing of the plains, through forests infested with malaria, one 
would definitely avoid the summer. But in spite of all these obsta- 
cles, this route via Nepal remained the favourite of merchants and 
travellers. 

At that time, to go from Kathmandu to the big trade centres of 
India, merchants had to cross a zone of moderately high mountains, 
then a low range, then the Terai—plains dangerous because of 
malaria; one then entered, via Gorrochepur (Gorakhpur) among oth- 
ers, Mogul territory; one ended up in Patna, whose wealth and com- 
mercial importance are described by many travellers; from there 
goods left again for Bengal, or Agra, Multan, Lahore, Kabul, or the 
ports of India’s western coast, and particularly Surat. Kabul was the 
emporium for the land routes to Balkh, “Great Tartary” and, in 
short, all of central Asia, as well as Kandahar and Isfahan. 

The crossing of Nepal was made in great part using human porter- 
age: the image still familiar today of the porter with his big bas- 
ket —though the porter is sometimes a woman. In the southern plain 
one entered the Indian domain of the bullock cart. Bullock cart all 
the way to Surat; boats on the Ganges between Patna and Bengal. 
Mules, horses, camels and carts to Kabul. But between the south- 
ern Nepalese Terai and Patna, it was necessary as well—like Desideri 
in his unhappy experience in 1722—to face forests haunted by tigers, 
the rapaciousness of extortionate local Mogul authorities, the peril 
of highwaymen, before reaching the safety of the big merchant city. 

One of the reasons for the dominance of the Nepalese route is 
that the Newar kings of the Malla dynasty that ruled the whole of 
the Kathmandu Valley, mainly the kings of Kathmandu—despite the 
attempts of the neighbouring Gurkha kingdom to take their place— 
succeeded in imposing themselves as exclusive middlemen between 
Lhasa and northern India on the two main routes, Kirong-Kathmandu 
and Kuti-Kathmandu. For this, they resorted to the army and inva- 
sion—first, about 1630, and a second time about 1645-1650—and 
achieved their ends; that is to say, a treaty which conclusively estab- 
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lished their privileges and monopolies. By the terms of this treaty, 
Newar merchants were authorized to set up thirty-two firms in Lhasa; 
a representative of the king of Kathmandu would be accredited in 
Lhasa to ensure the protection of their interests; Newar merchants 
engaged in trade with Tibet would be exempted from all taxes and 
customs duties; if they died in Tibet, their possessions would go back 
to Nepal and not to the Tibetan government; all trade from Tibet 
to India, even that conducted by non-Newar merchants, would be 
routed through the Kathmandu Valley and by no other route (such 
as Sikkim or Bhutan). The governments of the Dalai Lama and the 
Malla kings would jointly control the fortified towns of Kirong and 
Kuti, which meant command of the two Lhasa-Kathmandu routes. 
Furthermore, Tibet would pay Nepal a symbolic amount in gold 
and silver, and finally, a major clause: Nepal would act as Tibet’s 
mint; Nepal would supply Tibet with silver coins and for that would 
use silver ingots provided by Tibet or would purchase silver with 
gold provided by Tibet. This monetary clause is perhaps only the 
reaffirmation at this point of a situation already in existence. What 
is certain is that from 1645, the Malla kings and the Newar mer- 
chants occupy a position of monopoly and have a stranglehold on 
Tibet-Nepal-India trade which they will hold on to for more than 
a century, and beyond the fall of the Malla kings. This situation 
seems to have been accepted by the Tibetans, who probably also 
found advantage in it. 

But what, then, were these products so precious that, despite great 
difficulty and danger, made merchants come from the snowbound 
heart of Asia or from beyond the oceans? 


Products Exported by Tibet 


In the 17th century Tibet was world famous for the following prod- 
ucts: musk, gold, medicinal plants, yak tails, “shawl” wool, and a 
few other articles. All these rare and precious products are fully 
described in the accounts of merchants and missionaries, among the 
geographers and historians, in dictionaries and trade handbooks of 
the time, especially for the second half of the century. 

Of these precious materials, surely the most famous, in the West, 
is musk. We know that this substance, used in medicine and making 
perfume in Europe and Asia (in Europe, today, medical usage has 
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disappeared and its use in perfume-making is extremely reduced), is 
produced by a small quadruped resembling a fawn, the musk deer, 
whose scientific name is Moschus moschiferus. It haunts the wooded 
mountains of eastern Asia: the Himalayas, Tibet, ‘Tonkin, Altai, Korea, 
Manchuria, Siberia. It has always been hunted for the profit to be 
derived from its musk pouch, a small outgrowth that only the males 
have, situated under the stomach, associated with the animal’s sexual 
activity. This small pouch, which weighs from twenty to thirty grams, 
is lined inside with glands that secrete a thick, oily, brown-red coloured 
substance, giving off a very powerful odour: pure musk. The value 
of musk varies according to its region of origin, that from Siberia 
and Korea being less than that of the Himalayas. In the 17th century, 
the most sought after on the international market are the musks of 
Tibet and Tonkin, especially because of their greater purity, guaranteed 
by government controls; musk was often adulterated in various ways 
by dishonest vendors. The animal has been hunted for so many cen- 
turies that it is now protected as a species at risk of extinction; but 
at the time we are focused on, it seems that it was abundant. 

European perfume-makers and doctors of the time used at least 
as much musk as their colleagues in Persia, China or the Indies; this 
is attested to by therapy treatises from that period. The uses of musk 
varied according to the medical systems in various countries, but 
they included use as a heart tonic, antispasmodic, and treatment for 
snake venom, to help in childbirth and to soothe small children, and 
for a great number of the most varied ailments. The French mer- 
chant Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, who lived in India between 1638 and 
1668, purchased in one particular year, at one time, 7,673 pouches, 
plus 452 ounces in bulk—that is to say, a total of more than 92 
kilograms—from Tibetan merchants in the city of Patna, which seems 
to have been at the time, along with Kabul, one of the big markets 
for Asian musk. For this purchase he paid the equivalent of 14,357 
French lwres, or francs, of his time; but he writes that rather than 
being paid in gold or silver coin, the vendors much preferred to 
exchange the musk for coral and amber. 

According to Tavernier, in order to maintain Tibet’s trade repu- 
tation, the “king” instituted an inspection of merchandise: musk 
pouches had to be presented open for inspection in Lhasa, so that 
the contents could be verified, because people often adulterated this 
substance, mixing in blood from the animal or its mashed flesh, or 
adding lead to increase the weight; after the inspection, the Tibetan 
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government inspector sealed the pouches and they left for Nepal, 
India, the rest of the world, and also, of course, to Xining, of which 
we will speak further on. 

From Patna, the musk could continue its way to Delhi, Agra, 
Surat; from there, putting out to sea bound for a port on the Persian 
Gulf or the Red Sea, or directly to Europe by going around Africa; 
from the Red Sea, to the ports of Arabia and Alexandria. And from 
Kabul, via the overland routes, the musk was routed towards cen- 
tral Asia, to Kandahar, Isfahan, Tauris and the Mediterranean shores 
of the Middle East. 

Tibet’s longest standing reputation in the economic sphere, apart 
from musk, was as a producer of gold. This reputation goes back, 
unbroken, to earliest antiquity, without doubt as far back as the time 
of Herodotus who, in the 5th century B.C., handed down to us a 
tradition of “ant’s gold” which still amuses and intrigues many 
researchers. Today, what is considered to be the most probable 
hypothesis for this is that specks of gold were to be found in the 
ground—in which an infinite number of marmots made their bur- 
rows—in then uninhabited regions located in present-day Ladakh. 
In throwing out the earth as they burrowed, these marmots brought 
to light particles of gold, which neighbouring populations came to 
gather up. It was paid in tribute to the king of Persia. 

Tibet’s gold-bearing reputation, in general, continued from cen- 
tury to century. It is, moreover, well-founded; but the importance 
of the production, and even more that of reserves, have undoubt- 
edly been continually exaggerated. It is, nevertheless, a fact that for 
two thousand years and more, Tibet continually produced gold-dust 
from successive sites. If, in the 17th century, stories of nuggets as 
big as a sheep’s liver and mountains peppered with gold, were already 
nothing more than legend, gold-washing and the working of shallow 
mines supplied the state treasury in the form of taxes, the growth 
of monastic wealth in the form of offerings, the growth of private 
wealth, the decoration and architecture of palaces and temples, and 
external trade. This was where Nepal obtained the gold that the 
Newar goldsmiths and statue makers used. It was not minted into 
coins, but left as Tibetan gold-dust, held in small leather sacks con- 
taining a half-tola (about 5.8 grams) called “sarshu”, which were eas- 
ily transported: gold was accepted everywhere. 

From time to time (even today!) one sees the reappearance of 
some fantastic rumour attributing fabulous gold mines to Tibet: in 
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the same way the two Jesuit missionaries who crossed Tibet and 
Nepal in 1662, Grueber and d’Orville, related (in China Illustrata by 
Athanasius Kircher) that in the region of the town of Changur, cap- 
ital of a kingdom occupying north-east Tibet, situated fifteen days 
travel from Lhasa, between Lhasa and Kokonor, were “fourteen gold 
mines, the quantity of which supplied all of India”. According to a 
personal communication from Ren Xinjian (Institute of History, 
Sichuan Academy of Social Sciences), the town of Changur is Dengke 
in the county of Derge. Dengke is situated on the left (eastern) bank 
of the Yangzi River, in the province of Sichuan, about 98° E and 
32° 30’ N. There certainly was gold in this area, but not so much 
as to supply all of India! 

What could seriously attract foreign merchants, then, was not so 
much the quantities of gold that Tibet could supply, but the price 
at which it could supply it. Now, it seems that Tibetan gold was 
very cheap, on the spot, compared to what a non-producing coun- 
try could buy from the Spanish, the Portuguese, in Africa and in 
India. The price ratio between gold and silver at the end of the cen- 
tury was of the order of 1 to 14, or 1 to 15 in the West (1 gram 
of gold being worth 14 to 15 grams of silver), 1 to 10 in China, 
and in Tibet it could go down to | to 10, 1 to 9 and even lower. 
There was, therefore, a good, attractive market there. Furthermore, 
unlike many countries, Tibet did not hinder the export of gold pro- 
duced on its territory. The passage of gold through Nepal was the 
monopoly by the Malla kings. However, we know that Tibet also 
exported gold to Ladakh, and to Xining for the Chinese market, 
and that Armenian merchants purchased it in Lhasa and Xining to 
take back to India. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, the “gold-bearing” rumour 
of Tibet reached the ears of Peter the Great, who dreamed of seiz- 
ing “the Dalai Lama’s gold”. He did not have time to carry out his 
plan. There is, however, an edict from him from which it emerges 
that he had conceived a plan to send to Lhasa, on the pretense of 
engaging in trade, informants expert in mining. It was perhaps these 
“Muscovites”, supposed merchants, that Ippolito Desideri reported 
in Lhasa during his stay in the city from 1716 to 1721. But it is 
not known for how long they were there. 

Another category of export from Tibet in the 17th century, was 
(and still is) medicinal plants and other materia medica. At that time, 
it was not a question, like today, of fritillary, Cordyceps sinensis or snow 
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lotus, but rhubarb, worm-seed (Artemisia maritima), mamiron, zedoary, 
peonies and medicinal mallows. Everyone knows medicinal rhubarb, 
which was consumed in large quantities in Europe; the most highly 
rated varieties were those from Tibet and Tartary; much of it passed 
through Patna and Kabul, marketed in the form of dried sections 
of roots and rhizomes; it was prescribed in Europe as a purgative, 
tonic agent, digestive and astringent; in Nepal, for snake-bite and 
stomach trouble. From Tibet came, as well, worm-seed, an artemisia, 
a known anti-helminth remedy, also used, according to Tavernier, 
by the Persians, the British and the Dutch, in place of anise, in their 
sweets. An export from the southern Himalayan regions of Tibet, 
more especially around Dzongka and Kirong, was zedoary, a word 
that seems to cover several non-poisonous aconites such as Aconitum 
heterophyllum, prescribed for snake-bite, various digestive problems, the 
“fevers”, and as a tonic and antidote. Mamiron, which was used as 
a treatment for eye diseases, was also derived from a Tibetan plant. 
Medicinal animal products also made up part of Tibetan exports 
(they are still used in Chinese medicine): besides musk, already men- 
tioned, leopard bone, bear bile, bezoars (internal concretions) from 
cows, newly grown stag horn, boiled and dried scorpion, all prod- 
ucts that were plentiful in Kham at that time. 

The trading of furs was much more important than today: there 
was little heating and for months travellers were exposed to severe 
temperatures. Tibet was abundant in martens; the snow leopard was 
not yet scarce; the fox and the wolf were abundant. In spite of the 
brake that Buddhism represents, Tibetans and Mongols of this period 
hunted a lot—with less skill than the Russians, claims Tavernier. 

Among the oldest of Tibet’s export products, yak tails must also 
be mentioned, marketed across India under the name of “chowry” 
(Skr. chamara): superb white and black plumes, the strands of which 
can reach two metres in length. These tails served as fly swatters, 
but were also symbols of power, decorating standards or staffs of 
command in the Turkish, Indian and Chinese worlds. Later, there 
will be industrial uses for yak tails. There should be no mistake: this 
was not a gimmick, it was an item of export found on trading lists, 
from antiquity, all through the centuries. 


So far we have listed the rare, precious or curious products that 
most attracted the attention of foreigners; more common, but per- 
haps equally profitable (we lack the figures) were the basic products 
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of the Tibetan economy: those of its flocks and herds. Sheep, goats, 
yaks, hybrids of yak and cow, horses, mules, asses, camels (the lat- 
ter in the north), a few pigs here and there, totalled millions of head. 
Further along we will touch on the products of the “shawl” goat, 
exported particularly to the West, and horses, exported to China. It 
seems that at that time Tibet exported a heavy yak-hair serge, raw 
sheep’s wool and woolen cloth. The accounts at our disposal do not 
mention a massive export of raw sheep’s wool as will be seen later, 
in the 19th and 20th centuries (today’s sheep breeds provide, in par- 
ticular, carpet and blanket wool). On the other hand, they report 
products that seem to have disappeared from the country: a grey 
felt known as “silver and iron”, fine woolen cloth and “a very beau- 
tiful woolen cloth that resembles silk”, made in Tsethang in central 
Tibet. There seems to have been at that time a high-quality textile 
craft industry. Tibetan carpets are already mentioned as well. 

That Tibet could have been a producer of silk is something that 
seems curious to us today; and yet, two witnesses present in Lhasa 
in 1720—an Italian missionary and a Chinese officer—each sepa- 
rately testifies that Tibet was selling silkworm cocoons and Tibetan 
silk (the Chinese princess who was given in marriage to a king of 
Tibet in the 7th century, is she not supposed to have introduced 
sericulture to Tibet?). Desideri also mentions a wild silk, a “tree silk” 
produced on the borders of Bhutan and sold throughout the whole 
of Tibet. There is nothing surprising in that: Assam, which is not 
far from there, also produced a well known wild silk. 

One does not often see the production of borax mentioned. Borax 
or sodium borate, abundant in Tibetan lakes, was used in the past 
for metal soldering, and was an important object of trade in the 
19th century. On the other hand, one finds articles mentioned for 
the 17th century that seem to have disappeared from Tibetan soil: 
iron from the region of Kuti, paper from Dagpo, lapis lazuli from 
Lhorong dzong, turquoise from Chaya (Tibet was a modest pro- 
ducer and a big user and importer of turquoise); rock crystal from 
the Yarlung region seems to have lost its importance, although tourists 
see small pieces of it offered for sale. Also mentioned as products at 
the end of the 17th century are an incense paste made of various 
vegetable substances, used for religious fumigation, and bowls of 
veined wood, very much sought after. 
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Trans-Himalayan Imports 


But what did Tibet import from the south, in exchange for all the 
precious products—gold, musk—that went out? 

Tibetans obtained food products from among their neighbours: 
grain from border trade; more grain from the Kathmandu Valley— 
at that time called the Nepal Valley—as well as sugar, chillies and 
various vegetable produce. They also imported food products from 
China, particularly tea. Having no factories for the production of 
metal goods, they also imported small agricultural implements, weapons 
(swords and knives, bullets, gun hammers), padlocks and locks; also 
mentioned are, at least for the very end of the 17th century, glass 
bottles, small mirrors, silk and cotton fabric, pieces of copper and 
copper objects, dying products like “manjit” or madder, which dyes 
red, odoriferous products for making incense, Kashmiri saffron. No 
less essential than the foodstuffs, the coins used in Tibet were, as 
we have seen, imported from Nepal. 

Imports reported with the most insistence by Western merchants 
(no doubt because they concerned them more) are those of precious 
materials: Tibet was a buyer of amber, coral, turquoise, conches, 
pearls and precious and semi-precious stones, as well as articles made 
of gold and silver. 

We know the importance of coral, turquoise and amber in the 
Tibetan civilization: necklaces, earrings and reliquaries are inlaid with 
coral and turquoise, and decorated with large amber beads; wealthy 
and highly placed people, lay and religious, have rosaries of coral, 
amber, pearls, rock crystal and lapis lazuli. Amber, coral and turquoise 
are almost part of everyone’s wardrobe, and statues in temples are 
profusely adorned with them. 

All or nearly all the coral imported by the Tibetans came from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. In the 17th century, red coral, or 
pink, used in jewellery, was gathered mainly in nine Mediterranean 
fishing zones situated on the coasts of Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, 
Catalonia and Majorca and on the Barbary Coast of Algeria and 
Tunisia. The coral was marketed most often in the form of grains 
or beads, polished in the workshops of Marseilles or Italy. They were 
made into necklaces, bracelets and rosaries. The largest pieces, which 
went to sculptors, became cameos, large brooches and statuettes. For 
the Eastern market, unpolished pieces were also shipped so that for- 
eign artists could work them in their own way. It was customary in 
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the West to set aside fine intact branches, which were rare, and give 
them as they were to kings and churches. This custom crossed the 
seas, since Desideri, in 1720, notes that the Tibetans, to whom blood 
sacrifices were repugnant, offered to their lamas and to their “idols”, 
on the altars, such things as lamps, Chinese silks, gold and silver, 
perfumes to burn, or “branches of coral and other curiosities”. 

The crates of coral passed through Alexandria, the ports of the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, Surat; from the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
they travelled to Persia—Isfahan, whence Armenian merchants took 
them to Kabul, Balkh, Agra, Patna, Leh, Lhasa, Xining. Why such 
infatuation, so lasting, so universal, for coral? The beauty, the colour, 
the virtues attributed to it of protection against evil forces, demons, 
bad luck. It is, no doubt, about the first century A.D. that coral, via 
the routes and the flow of trade that developed then, found a place 
among the precious materials particularly prized in Buddhism. 

Amber, as well, was (and still is) very much in demand in Tibet. 
It was extracted in Burma and China; but even more sought after 
was European amber, produced since antiquity in one sole coastal 
region of eastern Prussia, on the shores of the Baltic. Armenian mer- 
chants went to Danzig (Gdansk) for their supply to take back to 
Asia; they even took an order for the “king of Tibet”. According to 
Tavernier, four Armenians, after a trip to Tibet, went to Danzig “to 
have a quantity of yellow amber figures made, which represented 
all sorts of animals and monsters, that they were going to take to 
the King of Bhutan...” (Bhutan is one of the names by which 
Westerners referred to, at that time, not the Bhutan of today, but 
central Tibet). To their great regret, they were unable to find a large 
enough piece to fill one of the orders of the “king of Tibet”: “a 
figurine in the form of a monster, which has six horns, four ears, 
four arms with six fingers on each hand”. Tavernier is Christian, 
and Huguenot: his description of the “monster” reflects this; he 
deplores this lure of gain because “it is a vile business to supply 
instruments of idolatry to this poor people”. For him, these Armenians 
too easily come to terms with religion. 

Amber sold then in Patna from 250 to 300 rupees for a good 
piece of nine French ounces (about 275 grams), while the same 
weight in small unpolished, unworked pieces went for only 35 to 40 
rupees. 

Tibet also imported conches—Buddhist symbol and musical instru- 
ment in the temples—gathered on the shores of India; as well, pearls 
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from the Persian Gulf, turquoise from Persia, precious stones from 


India. 


Tibet-Ladakh Trade 


The western Tibetan plateau is the habitat of a goat which, in this 
terribly cold climate, produces a downy under-coat that can be 
removed by carding, spun and made into an extraordinarily warm 
wool, fine and light. It has been known for centuries in the world 
by the name of “cashmere”, because it is mainly through the Kashmiri 
weavers and their famous shawls that it is widely known, originally, 
in Europe. 

This wool was exported raw to Ladakh, whose capital, Leh, was 
a crossroads for caravans between Tibet, Kashmir and Yarkand; 
worried about Mogul designs, the king of Ladakh closed its borders 
in 1643, but in 1664 he fell subject to the Mogul empire. Then, 
after a politico-religious war with central Tibet, he was definitively 
forced, in 1684, by his Indian overlord and his Tibetan conqueror, 
to submit to a system that regulated the exploitation of “shawl” wool 
in favour of Kashmir: First, the province of Ngari, the western part 
of the Tibetan plateau, a big producer of this wool, became, definitively, 
a province under the authority of central Tibet, and its revenue 
would go to Lhasa; all the “shawl” wool would be sold to a single 
intermediary—the government of Ladakh. Ladakh could keep for 
itself only the production from the Ruthok district, which its royal 
agents would come to get; all the rest would be resold exclusively, 
by perpetual monopoly, to Kashmir, through the intermediation of 
four authorized merchants. It is, in fact, for a long time, Kashmir 
which derived profit from this wonderful wool; it supplied the indus- 
try that made the famous shawls, put weavers, dyers and embroi- 
derers to work, constituted a major component of the Kashmiri 
economy and filled Europe, Russia and northern India with these 
marvelous products. Here again, Tibet was selling its products raw, 
and others were growing rich; the same is true for the Ladakhis. 
Lack of labour force or know-how? Lack of interest? Or constraint? 

The treaty of 1684 between Ladakh and Lhasa concerned not 
only wool, but also a product which had become essential—tea. It 
came from China—then the sole producer—from Sichuan, on the 
other horizon of Tibet, by way of a route that passed through Lhasa. 
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Any obstacle to the arrival of the caravans hit the Ladakhis at the 
heart of their way of life. The 1684 treaty stated that tea would 
continue to be supplied to Ladakh by Tibetan caravans, at the rate 
of 200 loads per year. If this meant yak-loads, from 90 to 100 kilo- 
grams, this represented 18 to 20 metric tons of tea. 

Another clause established the regular dispatching every two years 
of a caravan departing Leh and carrying to Lhasa the “tribute” from 
the kingdom of Ladakh; and on return to Leh, the caravan brought 
tea. This tribute caravan, called the Lopchak caravan, existed for 
almost three centuries. 

It is understood that the crossing of Tibet from the west was not 
the route preferred by merchants. The trip from Leh to Lhasa, via 
Gartok, past Mount Kailash and over the Mayum Pass, meant, first 
of all, three months in wild, almost uninhabited, very cold regions, 
up to Lhatse; then three or four more weeks to Lhasa. Desideri reck- 
ons 168 days of travel for a trip which in fact, because of a neces- 
sary halt, lasted from 17 August 1715 to 18 March 1716. For the 
first three months of the journey, it was necessary to carry all of 
one’s own food—tea, butter, barley flour, dried meat for the men, 
grain, flour or peas for the horses—because there was nothing to 
eat. In addition, there was, like everywhere in Tibet and especially 
in all regions that were little inhabited, great risk of bandits. This is 
why it was not customary to travel alone: one organized a strong, 
well armed caravan, or joined a large caravan, merchant or official, 
and placed oneself under its protection. 

From Lhasa, crossroads of routes to the Himalayas, south and 
west, there radiated two more major “routes”, whatever concrete 
sense one gives to this word, two classic routes to Mongolia and 
especially China: the Xining route and the Sichuan route. 


The Xining Route 


Xining, the Chinese city at the gates of the empire, was the empo- 
rium for trade between Tibet, China and the Mongol kingdoms; the 
ties between the latter and the Dalai Lama were, we know, close in 
the 17th century—political and religious ties. It was also through 
Xining that one passed to go from Lhasa to Beijing and Jehol 
(Chengde), the two residences of the Qing emperors, after 1644. A 
route of merchants, ambassadors, taken by princes and Dalai Lamas, 
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the Xining-Lhasa route seems to have played, then, a role as impor- 
tant as that of Lhasa-Kathmandu. 

Today the trip is made in five days by car. Until 1955, it was a 
journey of three to four and a half months, on horseback for the 
men, on the backs of camels and yaks for the goods (camels only 
between Xining and Nakchu). It was, by the old route, a little more 
than 2,100 kilometres and it was necessary to cross a desolate windy 
plateau and the Tangla pass at 5,200 metres. But there again, what 
was feared most, were the bandits, up to Nakchu. For the rest, the 
journey was less hard than in Ngari. 

What did one buy, what did one sell in Xining? The Tibetan 
products already mentioned: gold, musk, furs, woolen cloth, wool, 
stag horns, medicinal plants, leathers and skins; products coming 
from overseas via Nepal and Lhasa, like coral and amber, conches, 
gems. Chinese products: tea, silks, porcelains, which China exported 
everywhere in the world; agricultural implements, domestic tools and 
utensils, food products, cloth, paper; and a lot of silver in ingots, 
which Tibet bought to supply its mint, silver that was going, in part, 
to take the road to Kathmandu to return to Tibet in the form of 
half-rupee coins, and that, for the other part, was going to be worked 
for lay and religious jewellery and ornamentation. 

Xining was also an important market for livestock (cattle, horses, 
sheep, yaks, camels and so on), the horses being bred by the Mongols— 
among others, by those of the “Banners” of Kokonor. The military 
requirement for horses was always the determinant factor in Chinese 
relations with its nomad neighbours, breeders of horses. Already, for 
centuries, a system of trading horses for tea, closely controlled by 
the Chinese state, ensured, through its inspection offices in Xining 
and other locations, these indispensable acquisitions. Although this 
trade took place on the borders, it nevertheless concerned Lhasa 
because it was there that a good part of the tea ended up. After a 
troubled period around the end of the Ming dynasty, in the 1630s 
and 1640s, trade resumed under the Qing dynasty. The exchange 
ratio, under the latter dynasty, ranged from 36 to 72 kilograms of 
tea for one horse, depending on the quality of the latter. The tea 
came mainly from Sichuan. From the second half of the 17th cen- 
tury, it will undoubtedly also follow the “Sichuan route” to reach 
Lhasa, via Tatsienlu (Dartsedo/Kangding) and Kham. 
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The Sichuan Route 


In fact, it was probably only after the middle of the 17th century, 
after a part of Kham passed into the control of the Lhasa govern- 
ment, that this Sichuan “route” acquired the commercial importance 
for which it was known in the 19th and 20th centuries, when it was 
the tea route, and Tatsienlu, now Kangding, was for the Chinese 
the door to Tibet and the big tea port for the Tibetans. Similarly, 
its military importance also dates only from the beginning of the 
18th century. 

This route presents the disadvantage of very difficult terrain (the 
modern route, built in 1955-56, crosses fourteen mountain ranges). 
The Lhasa-Tatsienlu section went through Medrogongkar, Tramdo, 
Atsa, Lhari, Shopado, Lhorong dzong, Chamdo, Batang and Litang, 
and represented 2,753 kilometres; it was then 498 kilometres from 
Tatsienlu to Chengdu. Lhasa-Tatsienlu was made in a minimum of 
eighty-four day-stages. Thus, the tea took about three months to 
arrive in Lhasa from China; part of it continued the journey to Leh, 
about four more months. Between the Chinese border and that of 
Ladakh, in the course of more than seven months of travel, the tea 
doubled in price many times. 

At these speeds, it can be seen how, for a merchant who invested 
in a caravan of goods for distant buyers, a round trip, and conse- 
quently the return of profit, could mean a lapse of time of two or 
three years. Apart from the time on the road, it was also necessary 
for the agent or merchant to take time to sell his merchandise and 
buy other goods; it was necessary, as well, to allow for forced halts 
for necessary rest, for climatic reasons, waiting for new pack animals 
whose delivery could take a long time, waiting for local government 
permits and waiting for the goodwill of customs officers. 

Most certainly, journeys by sea were not quick either: Father 
Alexander of Rhodes, embarking at Lisbon on 4 April 1619, rounds 
the Cape of Good Hope on 20 July and arrives in Goa on 9 October; 
in the other direction, Ippolito Desideri, embarking at Pondicherry 
on 2] January 1727, will drop anchor at Port-Louis in Brittany only 
on 11 August. Such were the conditions of trade: those who went, 
went for a long time—a job for men who were young, hardy, little 
attached to their comfort, curious to see the world and without fear. 
There was no lack of them. 
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Foreign Merchants in Lhasa 


The second half of the 17th century is certainly the period in which 
Lhasa found within its walls the greatest variety of foreign merchants. 
While the Tibetans themselves ventured very little outside the bound- 
aries of their country (one sees them in the countries bordering on 
Tibet but scarcely further than Patna or Leh or Xining, never in 
Surat, Isfahan or Bukhara, let alone on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean), they had no objection to merchants from other countries 
setting themselves up in Tibet. 

The longest established were the Newar of the Kathmandu Valley. 
Buddhists like the Tibetans, often married to Tibetans, they formed 
several colonies of merchants, silversmiths and goldsmiths in Lhasa 
and in a few other Tibetan centres, from at least the 13th century. 
At the end of the 16th, they already benefited from a right of extrater- 
ritoriality, which was subsequently renewed several times. 

Besides their activities as silversmiths and goldsmiths, casters of 
statues, sculptors of wood, whose works are still found in many 
Tibetan temples and monasteries, they set up commercial firms, 
whose descendants left Tibet only after 1950. We saw above that a 
treaty between the government of Kathmandu and that of the Dalai 
Lama, about 1645, reorganized the system in firmly ensuring for the 
Newar merchants a privileged situation in Lhasa, and in Nepal itself, 
the near monopoly of the transit trade between Tibet and India, as 
well as the very profitable monopoly of minting the silver coins used 
in Tibet. 

It was also in the 17th century, under the government of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama, that Muslims settled in Tibet and received as a gift 
from the Tibetan government, in the vicinity of Lhasa, a park, called 
the “garden of the Khache” (“Kashmiris’ garden”), with the right 
to build a mosque and establish a cemetery there. Most of these 
Muslims were Kashmiri merchants; spread among Lhasa, Tsaparang, 
Shigatse and Gyantse, they traded in all products; their role in trade 
between Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, Ladakh and the rest of India, became 
more important; they had in their hands the “shawl” wool trade. In 
Lhasa they set up, at the end of the 17th or at the beginning of 
the following century, fifty-six commercial firms. It was Muslim car- 
avaneers who were given the responsibility of running the Lopchak 
caravan to Lhasa. 
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Originally, many of these Kashmiri Muslims had first been estab- 
lished in Ladakh at the end of the 16th century; from there their 
commercial interests (especially involved in “shawl” wool) were ex- 
tended to Tibet. The closing of the kingdom of Ladakh between 1643 
and 1664 pushed other Muslims to Nepal, and from Nepal to Tibet; 
still others, also of Kashmiri origin, had first emigrated to the plains 
of India and from there embarked upon business right up to Tibet. 

For convenience and security, these merchant communities, Newar 
as well as Kashmiri, were organized with a head merchant, or sev- 
eral head merchants, representing them, protecting their rights, sorting 
out their disputes; in addition, the Newar had an official represen- 
tative of their king; the Kashmiris seem to have gained fewer priv- 
ileges than the Newar. 

Another category of Muslims who will make a place for them- 
selves in Lhasa and Shigatse, perhaps not before the end of the 17th 
century, is that of the Chinese Muslims originally from Gansu. These 
merchants dealt in Chinese silks and pearls, perhaps freshwater pearls 
from Siberian lakes and rivers. 

The Tibetan authorities seem to have willingly tolerated these for- 
eigners, non-Buddhist but not proselytizing, and devoted to business. 
Contrariwise, phases of favour and disfavour alternated with regard 
to Christian missionaries, who appear from 1624, do not engage in 
business, but do try to convert. 

Also reported in Lhasa, right at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, are merchants from Bhutan, “Tartar” merchants, that is to say 
Mongols, and, subject to the observation made above, “Muscovite” 
merchants; finally, a category of merchants on which we are best 
informed: the Armenians. 

The Armenians—they are everywhere in the 17th century: in 
Persia, India, Tibet, one finds them at all the major crossroads of 
trade and commerce. Many originally come from New Julfa (Lulfa, 
Zulfa), a suburb of Isfahan where, in 1605, the king of Persia, Shah 
Abbas, had forced the transfer of 1,200 Armenian families from Julfa 
on the Araxe in Armenia. These families established a merchant 
colony that sent its agents everywhere, from Europe to Tibet by way 
of Persia and India, and later, spread here and there through fam- 
ilies and communities. 

Originally, they were of course Christians. In Persia and in Mogul 
India, though theoretically having the right to remain so, they were 
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subject to so much pressure, harassment and taxation, that some, to 
avoid this, became Muslims. 

They were solidly established in the port of Surat; they had been, 
for a long time, in Agra, Patna, Madras, Hooghly—in Calcutta before 
Calcutta, as it were. They took sides, later, with the British, and 
played a big role in the setting up of the East India Company in 
Calcutta in fact and in the granting by the Moguls to the British of 
firmans and trade privileges. The Armenian network stretched from 
Delhi to Kabul, from Kandahar to Balkh, to Bukhara, to Tabriz, 
to Trebizonde; in fact, they sent agents, as we have seen, just as 
easily to Danzig as to Lhasa and Xining. They were forwarding 
agents in all merchandise; through them passed Kashmiri shawls, 
gold, musk, spices, a thousand and one types of Indian fabrics, cot- 
tons and silks, rhubarb, coral, amber, pearls, yak tails and saffron, 
padlocks, knives and bullets, paper, glass bottles, tea and cardamom. 
They were skillful, organized, experienced, they always spoke sev- 
eral languages; they made a vocation of commerce; peaceably, they 
succeeded. 

Nevertheless, the period of their activity in Tibet was brief; the 
traces we have of them go from the 1680s to the year of the Jungar 
invasion, 1717. After the capture of Lhasa and the years of trouble 
and violence that followed, one no longer saw them again in Tibet; 
nor, moreover, the mysterious “Muscovites” either. The Newar, the 
Kashmiris and the Chinese Muslims stayed. 


Rich Country, Poor Country? 


These imports of precious materials (silks, gems, amber, coral, pearls) 
are difficult to associate in our minds with a relatively small popu- 
lation, made up essentially of peasants and livestock breeders living 
a life that is materially crude, even rudimentary, as simple as that 
of its many monks. Who, then, made up the Tibetan clientele capa- 
ble of buying this luxury merchandise? The religious and lay aris- 
tocracy that was concentrated, at that time, in Lhasa and Shigatse? 
Those responsible for the construction and ornamentation of tem- 
ples and palaces, starting with the Potala? Did the feudal landlords 
become wealthy, did a class of well-to-do merchants come into exis- 
tence? What proportion of the imported precious materials stayed 
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in Tibet, and what proportion, arriving in Lhasa, continued the jour- 
ney to Xining or to Kathmandu to reach other foreign buyers? 

One at least partial answer to these questions is, of course, the 
concentration of these precious materials in the temples and monas- 
teries, to which rumour soon attributed fabulous treasures, treasures 
constantly growing, never put back into circulation in the economy 
but consecrated, fixed, to the veneration of the deities (those of the 
Potala and Tashilunpo, the most famous, will be plundered in the 
18th century by enemy armies, but the rumour will long outlive 
them). Was there not, however, some exaggeration, on the part of 
observers, as to the real importance of this category of imports in 
Tibet’s balance of trade? 

On the other hand, if we compare the bulk of exports—which 
include precious materials, gold and musk in particular, plus an 
unknown quantity of wool products and all the other products men- 
tioned above—with the bulk of imports—where it is necessary to 
count big essential purchases like tea, currency, the silver ingots for 
making it, and all the other merchandise enumerated above (though 
having very little data at our disposal)—one is tempted to think that 
what left Tibet was sold cheap compared to the world market price 
(then resold at a much higher price in other countries)—in any case, 
this is certain for gold—while in the opposite direction, Tibet bought 
at high prices. In the process, there was profit to be made, which 
consequently attracted foreign merchants. Moreover, we have seen 
that Tibet exported, almost exclusively, unfinished products (unrefined 
gold, unprocessed musk, unwashed “shawl” wool, medicinal herbs in 
bulk) and imported many manufactured products that included the 
cost of the work, the most striking example being its own currency. 
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LHASA, CITY OF PILGRIMAGE 


Katia Buffetrille 


Of the pilgrimages that took place in Lhasa in the 17th century, we 
know little. Johannes Grueber, a Jesuit of Austrian origin, and his 
companion, Albert d’Orville, a Belgian missionary, who wanted go 
back to Europe by sea and were unable to do so because of the 
Dutch blockade of Macao, decided to return home overland. On 
the way, they stopped in Lhasa where they stayed for two months. 
They were the first Europeans to visit Lhasa; that was in 1661. They 
left no account of their journey across Tibet, but Grueber, back in 
Europe, gave his notes and his sketches to Athanasius Kircher, author 
of the famous China Illustrata, published in Latin in 1667. This was 
the first visual account the West got of this city which the mission- 
aries called by the peculiar name of Barantola. 

The 17th century was a transition period in Tibet, since, for the 
first time, a Dalai Lama, in this case the Fifth, became the spiritual 
and temporal head of the country. 

In 1638, Gushri Khan, head of the Khoshut Mongols, came on 
pilgrimage to Lhasa. It is then that he met the Gelukpa hierarch. 
Very impressed by the latter, he offered his assistance to the Gelukpa 
in their fight against the princes of Tsang province, which supported 
the Karma Kagyupa religious school. The Mongol chief, after hav- 
ing won the victory in 1642, gave temporal power over Tibet to the 
Fifth Dalai Lama. 

The hierarch, like his prior incarnations, initially lived in the palace 
of Ganden Phodrang inside Drepung, one of the three large Gelukpa 
monasteries, located a few kilometres west of Lhasa. But it seemed 
to him that this was no longer an appropriate place from which to 
govern the whole of Tibet. He had to decide on a site where the 
government could be set up. The choice of Lhasa stood out for two 
reasons: first, it was an ancient holy site of the Tibetan Empire 
(7th-9th centuries) and, second, the three large Gelukpa monasteries 
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were nearby. In 1645, construction began on the Potala Palace and 
the Fifth Dalai Lama was installed there in 1649. 


Lhasa’s Attraction to Pilgrims 


Lhasa, already considered to be a holy site since it was home to the 
temple containing the most sacred statue of the Buddha in Tibet, 
the Jowo, saw its holy character more enhanced at this time, by the 
presence of the Dalai Lama, whom pilgrims venerated, and still ven- 
erate, profoundly. Johannes Grueber confirms this veneration: “There 
are two kings in this kingdom; the first of whom, called Deva, devotes 
himself to maintaining the law in all affairs that are dealt with in 
the kingdom... The other lives a life of idleness in his palace, as 
in a solitude, withdrawn from the world, exempt from worldly mat- 
ters and free of all care, and is not only worshipped by the inhab- 
itants of the place as a deity, but as well, all the other kings of 
Tartary, who are his subjects, voluntarily undertake pilgrimages to 
go to offer him their adoration, by means of a great number of 
donations and costly presents, which they give him, as to the living 
and true God, whom they call eternal and heavenly Father.” 

The pilgrimage is, in fact, a very old element in Buddhism. But 
at present, no one knows if the tradition of pilgrimage in Tibet, and 
in other Tibetan-speaking areas, is prior or subsequent to the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. Nevertheless, it constitutes one of the major 
activities of lay people. It seems that, from the introduction of 
Buddhism, one of the pilgrim’s essential rites consisted of circum- 
ambulating holy persons, monuments or places that they wanted to 
honour, keeping the object of their veneration on their right. On 
the other hand, the Bénpo, adherents to B6én, the religion that 
Tibetans consider to be the pre-Buddhist religion, circumambulate 
in an anti-clockwise direction. The Tibetan term for pilgrim, nekorwa 
(gnas skor ba) means “one who goes round a holy place”; it therefore 
emphasizes the most important external character of the pilgrimage. 
Through this action, Buddhist pilgrims gain merits and atone for 
their sins. 
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Pilgrims from all Horizons 


At the beginning of the 18th century (1716-1721), Father Desideri, 
a Jesuit of Italian origin, describes Lhasa as a very populated town, 
inhabited not only by Tibetans but also by many foreigners: Mongols, 
Chinese, Muscovites, Armenians, Kashmiris, Hindus and Nepalese, 
all merchants who have made their fortunes. The activities of the 
Christian Armenians, who came from New Julfa, a suburb of Isfahan 
in Persia, the Muscovites, who were Orthodox Christians from the 
Russian Empire, the Chinese, perhaps Muslims from the Gansu 
region, the Muslim Kashmiris and the Indians who came from India, 
were certainly connected essentially with trade. On the other hand, 
many must have been Mongols, Nepalese and Tibetans for whom 
trade was not the sole motivation for their coming to Lhasa or their 
visits to the temples and monasteries. Pilgrimages brought them to 
the various holy places of the Lhasa valley. 

The Mongols had had a first contact with Buddhism in the 13th 
century. At that time, Khubilai Khan, the first sovereign of the 
Mongol Yuan dynasty (1261-1368) was converted to Tibetan Buddhism 
and he had as chaplain a Sakyapa hierarch, Phagpa. Buddhism was 
practised by the court, but it did not become, at that time, the state 
religion. The real conversion of the Mongols dates from the 16th 
century. In 1578, Sonam Gyatso, third abbot of Drepung monastery, 
met the head of the Khalkha Mongols, Altan Khan, not far from 
Lake Kokonor, in the present-day province of Qinghai. The reli- 
gious hierarch gave teachings and an exchange of titles took place. 
Sonam Gyatso received that of Dalai Lama (“Master vast as the 
ocean”) and was considered to be the Third Dalai Lama, his two 
previous incarnations having received this title retroactively. The 
Mongol chief was named “King according to the Law”. He promised 
the conversion of his people to Buddhism of the Gelukpa school, 
gave countless gifts to his religious master and made numerous dona- 
tions to the different Gelukpa monasteries. 

Therefore, although they had only recently been converted to 
Tibetan Buddhism, the Mongols had every reason to go to Lhasa. 
This could have been for strictly religious purposes: the religious 
influence of the Dalai Lama on the converted Mongols was already 
very strong at this time and the goal of every Mongol religious was 
to go to the capital of Tibet to study under the tutelage of a Tibetan 
master. But they could also combine economic and religious activities, 
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and Mongol merchants took advantage of their stay in Lhasa to visit 
the various holy places. 

In the 17th century, it is likely that the Nepalese of whom Desideri 
speaks were Newar merchants or artists. The presence of Newar 
artists in Tibet is already attested to in the royal period (7th—9th 
centuries). Originating from the Kathmandu Valley, the Newar crafts- 
men were renowned for their skill in wood sculpture, painting and 
silver- and gold-smithing. Some of them were settled in Lhasa and, 
being Buddhist, they made, like every other Buddhist pilgrim, the 
ritual circumambulation of various religious monuments, and giving 
numerous donations. As Father Huc, whose account dates from the 
first half of the 19th century, recounts: “They never fail, on days of 
great solemnity, to go to prostrate themselves at the feet of the 
Buddha and to offer their adoration to the talé (dalai)-lama.” 


The Pilgrim’s Route 


The fervour of 17th-century Tibetans must have equalled, indeed 
even exceeded that of Tibetans of the 20th-century. It is said that 
one day, while the Fifth Dalai Lama was sitting at the top of the 
Potala, he saw the goddess Tara, the Compassionate, making the 
ritual going-round of the palace behind an old man. He summoned 
the latter and asked him if he knew that Tara was accompanying 
him. Frightened, the poor man answered no but that he had learned 
by heart the prayer dedicated to Tara and that, for forty years, each 
day, he made a circumambulation reciting this text. He was asked 
to say it before the Dalai Lama. The man did so, but made so many 
mistakes that he was required to learn the proper text by heart. 
Again, he complied. The next day, while making his daily going- 
round, his mind concentrated on a perfect recitation, Tara did not 
appear. He was then given permission to recite again the text that 
he knew and he repeated his circumambulation, freed from all con- 
straint, his mind focused solely on Tara, the object of his devotion: 
she appeared again, walking faithfully behind the old man. 

Tibetan pilgrims came from the central provinces but also from 
the distant regions of Kham, to the east, and from Amdo, in the 
north-east of Tibet. In his biography, the Fifth Dalai Lama reports 
the presence of many Khampa and Amdowa in Lhasa, although he 
does not describe them as pilgrims. 
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Thus, one went round the Potala, but also around the Jokhang, 
the temple whose foundation is attributed to Songtsen Gampo (7th 
century), and which holds the statue of the Jowo. The Fifth Dalai 
Lama, moreover, wrote a pilgrimage guide for this temple, thus 
demonstrating the importance he attached to it. 

We can imagine that, just like today, pilgrims who arrived at the 
Jokhang prostrated themselves several times in front of the square. 
Hands, palms together, on the top of the head, then at throat level 
and finally the heart, they then lay down, stretching themselves out 
to their full length, arms outstretched, forehead touching the ground, 
then, pushing up with their hands, they got back up and started 
again, placing their feet at the place where their head had rested, 
until they had made the required number of prostrations. They then 
went into the first court of the temple, crossed it after having again 
prostrated themselves and began to follow the inner circumambula- 
tion route which begins at the north-west corner and goes round 
the central temple. The pilgrims stopped in each chapel and left 
their offerings. This could have been a bit of clarified butter which 
they poured into one of the monumental chased gold or silver lamps 
that were in the sanctuary, or a ceremonial scarf. It could also have 
been an offering of gold or silver to the monastic community. Next, 
they continued on their route without neglecting to turn the prayer 
wheels lined along the way, always murmuring the mantra “Om ma 
nt padme hum’’, the sacred formula addressed to Avalokiteshvara, which 
led Johannes Grueber to think that the Tibetans worshipped a god- 
dess called Manipe whom he described as having nine heads and to 
whom the pilgrims “make gesticulations and extraordinary fuss, repeat- 
ing several times these words: O Manipe mi hum!” 

At the end of the ritual circuit, the pilgrims arrived in front of 
the massive portal which gives access to the central temple. 


In the Holy of Holies 


There, the multitude of pilgrims formed a line that stretched con- 
tinuously. Squeezed up against one another, murmuring sacred for- 
mulas or turning a prayer wheel, they waited to enter the sanctuary. 
The air was filled with smoke from incense and juniper fumigations. 
The line advanced very slowly but each step led towards the goal 
so much desired. Finally, the pilgrims crossed the threshold and, 
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moved by an even greater fervour, gazed, filled with wonder, at the 
statues of the deities in the open chapels along the passage, shown 
in their peaceful or wrathful form. Then they emerged into the cen- 
tral hall immersed in a soft half-light. Only a few rays of light filtered 
through from the skylight and permitted them to make out the cen- 
tral statues. The pilgrims, still squeezed together, began to make the 
circumambulation. They went from one chapel to another, offered 
a bit of clarified butter; hands pressed together, eyes wide, they 
pressed their foreheads against the statues of all the venerated mas- 
ters and protective deities in order to receive their blessings. Little 
did the beauty of the statues, the quality of the sculpture or their 
age matter to the pilgrims. The statue is in itself an object of ven- 
eration; the material manifestation of the deity, it possesses power 
and sacredness. 

At last, the pilgrims arrived in front of the inner sanctum con- 
taining the Jowo. This statue of the Buddha at the age of twelve 
years, which is said to have been made at the time of the Buddha 
himself, by Vishvakarman, the craftsman of the gods, is the object 
of veneration by all Tibetans. Brought by Wencheng, the Chinese 
wife of King Songtsen Gampo, it was first placed in the Ramoche 
Temple, built especially to accommodate it, but, following various 
political vicissitudes, it was moved to the Jokhang. It was possible 
to circumambulate the Jowo, and the pilgrims, who could finally see 
it and even touch its pedestal, then knew a moment of communion 
with the Divine. 

Leaving the inner sanctum, each one prostrated before the Jowo; 
then the pilgrims continued on their way, climbed the stairs to the 
first floor, where, there as well, they visited the chapels and, com- 
ing back down, they reached the end of the ritual circuit, happy for 
the many merits acquired for their next life. 


Where Piety and Trade Meet 


They then reached the Barkhor, the intermediate path of circumam- 
bulation that encircles the Jokhang temple. Some pilgrims moved 
along the route prostrating themselves, others walking; but no one, 
said Desideri, was allowed to ride on horseback in this street, even 
were he the king. Even today, the merits acquired in making a pil- 
grimage on horseback are far fewer than those obtained if one walks. 
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As the Jokhang was the most important place of pilgrimage in 
Lhasa and, for this reason, that which attracted the most people, it 
was also the place where an important market took place. At the 
beginning of the 18th century, Desideri went to this market, which 
was held from three o’clock in the afternoon until the evening, and 
where everyone could find everything he or she wanted. It was so 
crowded that it was difficult to move forward. So already at this 
time, the Barkhor was very busy. The dress, jewels and other acces- 
sories revealed, of course, just like today, the origin of the pilgrims 
who, on this occasion, had donned their finest attire: nomad women 
from Amdo wearing a pelisse trimmed with a border of bright colours, 
hair plaited in 108 braids decorated with heavy silver cabochons; 
proud Khampa, sword slipped under the belt, hair braided, inter- 
woven with red or black cotton forming a crown around the head 
and held by a silver barrette decorated with coral and turquoise; 
women of Lhasa in their dark coloured dresses and aprons of vivid 
colours. The stalls went on one after another and offered a thou- 
sand wonders to be seen. The pilgrims all wanted to bring back 
something from Lhasa, the Holy City, for themselves, but also for 
him or her who had not had the chance to come. It could be a 
book, as books are sacred in Tibet, since they represent the Speech 
of the Buddha and therefore possess in themselves something divine; 
it could be a reliquary in which pilgrims would put the statues of 
their protective deity or a talisman that would protect them and 
which they would carry on their chest; but it could also be a sim- 
ple stone or a handful of earth picked up at the foot of the Potala 
or the Jokhang; if pilgrims had the chance to take part in a public 
ceremony of blessings given by a high-ranking religious, they could 
then hope to obtain, for themselves and those close to them, these 
pieces of red protective string that one wears around the neck. 

Because of its importance as a city of pilgrimage, Lhasa was there- 
fore a crossroads of various cultures. Inhabitants from different coun- 
tries, from various provinces, nomads, farmers and city dwellers 
mingled there. But one could also come across a bard singing the 
great epic of Gesar, his white, three-pointed hat on his head, spread- 
ing the story of the hero’s valiant deeds; sometimes it was an itin- 
erant storyteller, a manipa—holding in his right hand his parasol-like 
prayer wheel covered with bracelets and cloth given by devout per- 
sons—who recounted the life of a saint and showed the audience 
the different episodes of the saint’s life on a painting. But the pilgrim 
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could also meet a “ghost from the beyond”, a délog, one of these 
storytellers who, after having been in hell and come back, recounted 
their experiences. They delivered various messages that they had 
been given by the Lord of the Dead, but sometimes also by the 
damned; they therefore urged the audience to practise religion. 


In Samye 


Many of those who came on pilgrimage to Lhasa probably also went 
to the three large Gelukpa monasteries—Sera, Drepung and Ganden— 
but they did not forget to go to Samye, the first monastery founded 
in Tibet in the 8th century by King Trisong Detsen. This religious 
centre, though situated some distance from Lhasa, attracted a great 
number of pilgrims coming to central Tibet to perform their devo- 
tions at various important holy places. Furthermore, the circumam- 
bulation of this monastery, according to one old text, brings as much 
merit, if not more, than those derived by going to Bodhgaya, the 
holy place in India where the Buddha attained enlightenment. Desideri 
expresses surprise at these pilgrims who come from such distant 
provinces and sometimes even foreign countries. Still today, Samye 
is an important place of pilgrimage for those who go to Lhasa. 

Samye monastery is situated about 150 kilometres south-east of 
Lhasa, not far from the north bank of the Tsangpo River, in a land- 
scape of sand dunes. To get there, pilgrims had to cross the blue 
waters of the river, which was sometimes made difficult by the many 
sandbanks. But the coracles, these boats made of yak skins stretched 
over a willow frame, made the crossing possible. Once on the other 
side, the pilgrims walked a few hours and finally, wide-eyed, they 
caught sight of the golden roofs of the central temple. Immediately 
they prostrated themselves, then slowly approached the wall sur- 
rounding the monastic complex. 

While it is true that Samye is a monastery of moderate size, com- 
pared to the large Gelukpa monasteries around Lhasa, which came 
much later, it has great symbolic value. Its construction represented 
the triumph of Buddhism over the native religion that preceded it. 
This did not take place without difficulty, tradition tells us. At night 
the deities of the ground destroyed what the men built during the 
day. Every Tibetan knows that every space is inhabited: in the rivers, 
there are the /u, in the mountains, the nyen, and the tsen are just 
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about everywhere. If one does not propitiate them, they are offended 
and send various calamities. So, Trisong Detsen invited the Indian 
saint Padmasambhava. He came to Tibet and, using the strength of 
his magic powers, conquered all the deities of the ground and the 
mountains, turning them into protectors of Buddhism; in this way, 
he made the founding of Samye possible. 

The monastery was built on the model of a mandala, “a geo- 
metric projection of the world”, to use the definition given by Giuseppe 
Tucci, a figurative construction of the universe as conceived by Hindu 
and Buddhist cosmologies. 

At the centre stands the main temple, three storeys high, open- 
ing to the east, representing Mount Sumeru. On the four sides, cor- 
responding to the four cardinal directions, four temples represent the 
four main continents and, between them, eight temples correspond 
to the eight minor continents. Four chorten of different colours—white, 
red, blue and black—mark the four cardinal points. Each of them 
was built by one of the king’s ministers. Just as the universe is encir- 
cled by a ring of mountains, the monastery is surrounded by a cir- 
cular wall. Outside, beyond the walls, the king’s three wives each 
built a temple. 

Pilgrims visited the temple, performed their devotions. Perhaps 
they then climbed the hill opposite the central temple to offer a 
juniper fumigation. From here they were able to contemplate this 
mandala-monastery whose plan would have been inspired, accord- 
ing to the texts, either by the great Indian monastery of Odantapuri, 
or by that of equally great Nalanda. 

On special occasions, pilgrims came in great numbers, including 
people from Lhasa. This was the case, once a year, when the Samye 
oracle was consulted. Desideri had the opportunity to attend this 
ceremony and he gives a brief description: “A multitude of people, 
from distant provinces as well, assemble on the appointed day to 
hear the predictions and witness the marvels. The oracle makes his 
way, with great pomp, to a raised spot, where, standing before the 
gathering, he raises his eyes to the sky, murmurs some unintelligi- 
ble words and, with an imperious gesture, points to the sky. Imme- 
diately, there appear from the east, visible to all, hieroglyphs that 
slowly move towards the west, then disappear. One mysterious 
phenomenon after another appears: a sword, a sheaf of wheat, a 
writhing snake or some other recognizable image. Slowly, they rise 
in the sky and then disappear. The oracle explains the meaning of 
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each apparition, deciphers the hieroglyphs and predicts what will 
happen, good or bad. The spectators describe the hieroglyphs and 
the way they appeared and moved and disappeared, transcribe the 
interpretations which are then spread across the kingdom.” Desideri 
recounts this without displaying excessive surprise, which could be 
seen odd, coming from a Jesuit missionary who, though having a 
very open mind, considered Buddhism to be an erroneous religion. 
But he cannot hide the admiration he feels for the Tibetans’ faith; 
this faith, which, for hundreds and hundreds of years, takes them 
on the most difficult pilgrimage routes, in defiance of all dangers. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE HOURS AND DAYS OF A GREAT MONASTERY: 
DREPUNG 


Ngawang Dakpa 


Drepung monastery was, from the 17th century, Tibet’s most impor- 
tant politico-religious centre. Basing myself on texts of the time as 
well as my own experience as a monk in this high place of Buddhism, 
I would like to offer here a tableau vivant of day-to-day life in Drepung, 
a life that has hardly changed over the course of the centuries up 
to 1959, the year when the Chinese seized Tibet. 

Drepung is located a few kilometres west of Lhasa and was, before 
1959, the largest monastic university in Tibet. Belonging to the 
Gelukpa order, and thus the school from which the Dalai Lamas 
stemmed, it was founded in 1416 by the great master Jamyang Choje 
Tashi Palden. Although the official figure for the 1950s is 7,700 
monks, this monastery had in fact more than 10,000 monks at that 
time. Perfectly representative of the Gelukpa monastic universities in 
central Tibet, Drepung held the supreme position of importance in 
Tibet as politico-religious centre from the 17th to the 20th century. 
And it is from his residence of Ganden Phodrang in Drepung that 
the Fifth Dalai Lama led central Tibet before being installed in the 
Potala, in Lhasa. 


“The Heap of Rice” 


The name Drepung means “heap of rice” and is the translation of 
Dhanyakataka, the name of a very famous Buddhist stupa in South 
India where the Buddha taught the Kalacakra Tantra. When one arrives 
at the foot of the monastery, the collection of white buildings squeezed 
together on the side of the mountain does in fact conjure up a pile 
of grains of rice. 

The founder of the monastery, Jamyang Chéje (1379-1449), orig- 
inally from Samye region, was the son of Lhaje Zhonu, a famous 
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tantric master and doctor. Attracted very early on by religious stud- 
ies, Jamyang Chdje became the disciple of Tsongkhapa Lobzang 
Drakpa (1357-1419), founder of the Gelukpa school. The latter 
enjoined him to found a monastery to protect and perpetuate the 
Buddhist teachings. 

As always in Tibet, the stories connected with the founding of the 
monastery are many. One says that Tsongkhapa gave Jamyang Choje 
a white conch that he had discovered on the mountain Gogpari 
when he built Ganden monastery fifty kilometres north of Lhasa. 
This conch had great value in the eyes of Tibetan monks since it 
would have been hidden in a miraculous way at this place by 
Shariputra, one of the main disciples of the Buddha and was, there- 
fore, an omen of the construction of Ganden monastery. When 
Drepung was established, Jamyang Chdéje placed this conch in a tem- 
ple and it became the monastery’s most venerated relic. 

The construction of Drepung was foretold to Jamyang Chéje in 
premonitory dreams. One night, he dreamed that he was on the 
bank of a river in the presence of many people who could not cross. 
He built a bridge and all were able to cross. This meant that, because 
of the monastery, which was a centre of meditation and studies, 
beings would pass through the cycle of lives to attain liberation. In 
another dream, Jamyang Chéje saw a place dotted with ponds. 
Tshongkhapa, his master, ordered him to drink the water from the 
ponds because it was the source of study and reflection. As to the 
setting of the monastery, it was shown to him in a vision of the deity 
Namthe Karpo who foretold that the monastery would house 5,000 
monks and that he would be the protective deity. Subsequently this 
deity took on major importance in Tibetan politics because he was 
incarnated in the state oracle, known by the name of Nechung 
Oracle, from the name of the monastery specially built for him below 
Drepung. This oracle, invested by the deity Namthe Karpo, also 
known as Dorje Drakden, would go into a trance and give cryptic 
instructions regarding events to come or the action to take in the 
event of crises. 

Given the prophecies and stories that surround its founding, Drepung 
is a typical example of the establishment of monasteries in Tibet. 

At the request of the master Tsongkhapa of whom he was a dis- 
ciple, Namkha Zangpo, a wealthy leader of the principality of Ne’u 
dzong in Lhasa region, contributed generously to the financing of 
the monastery’s construction. , 
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A Prwileged Place 


All Tibetan monasteries are located in places filled with beneficial 
symbols. Drepung is no exception to the rule. It was built at the 
foot of the mountain Gyelphelri, which is considered to be “the 
mountain support of life”! of Dorje Dragyelma, one of the protec- 
tive Twelve Deities of Tibet.’ It is said that the root of this moun- 
tain touches those of the sacred mountains of Kailash, to the extreme 
west of Tibet, and Machen Pomra (Amye Machen) to the east. The 
mountains that surround the monastery bear the Eight Auspicious 
Signs’ of Tibetan Buddhism. Generally, the presence of one or all 
of these signs inscribed in the rocks or the shape of the landscape 
is an essential criterion in the choice of the location of a monastery 
because they make the site sacred. Even more, the monastery is sur- 
rounded by three mountains that protect it and have symbolic shapes: 
Gyelphelri* has the shape of an elephant lying down, wearing jew- 
els that fulfill desires; Shari, to the east, conjures up a warrior chief 
carrying a sword; while Nubri, to the west, resembles a perfect 
Queen. 

Over the centuries, Gyelphelri became the location of important 
sites. Situated there was a retreat founded by the Fourth Panchen 
Lama Lobzang Chégyen (1567-1662), where pilgrims spent the night 
before reaching the top of the mountain; the retreat of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama; and thousands of other cells and caves often occupied 
by monks who, between study sessions, installed themselves there to 
memorize texts, reflect on philosophical questions, or meditate. 

Two streams, to the east and to the west of the monastery, sup- 
plied water to Drepung. For offerings to the deities at the time of 
great celebrations, monks preferred to take water from a spring where 
only a bit of water trickled through a rock. But this spring, called 
Jamchu, was sacred because it was associated with the God of Wealth 
Jambhala, hence its name. 

The monastery’s first building was a simple hut built on a rock. 


"In Tibetan: Bla ni. 

2 bsTan ma; these are divinities whose origin is found in the indigenous religion 
and who were converted into protectors of Buddhism. Their function is to protect 
the country. 

3 The conch, the parasol, the victory banner, the golden fish, the endless knot, 
the wheel, the vase and the lotus. 

* In Tibetan: dGe ‘phel ri or rGyal ‘phel ni. 
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It bore the name Drathogkhang, “House on top of a rock”, and served 
as residence for the founder of the monastery, Jamyang Choje. On 
the site of the Tshogchen, the present main assembly building for large 
ceremonies, he taught his disciples the basics of Buddhist philoso- 
phy such as the Middle Path, Logic and the Six Perfections. 

Through the efforts of the master’s disciples, Lord Namkha Zangpo 
in particular, the Assembly Hall, the House of Tantras’ and the 
monks’ cells were built. The statue of the Shakyamuni Buddha was 
installed in the House of Tantras, and became the monastery’s main 
focus of devotion; also installed there were the statue of the protec- 
tive deity and that of Mahakala. A cosmic representation, a three- 
dimensional mandala, was also built. 

In 1419, the consecration ceremonies of the monastery and its 
relics took place in accordance with the ritual instructions of the 
texts and the master Tsongkhapa who conducted them himself. 

Between 1419, the year of Drepung’s founding, and 1449, which 
marks the death of Jamyang Chéje, a great number of his disciples 
became remarkable scholars, having acquired a high level of spiri- 
tual realization and capable of passing on, in their turn, their knowl- 
edge to others. In this way, the monastic colleges—where masters 
taught the Buddhist doctrine to disciples—were established. 


A Theological Unwersity 


The Drepung colleges very quickly drew a considerable number of 
students from all the regions of Tibet, lured by the colleges’ scholas- 
tic reputation. A geographical grouping-together by “regional houses” 
inside the colleges, within the walls of the same monastery was nec- 
essary because the students had, according to their origin in Tibet, 
very different dialects and customs. The colleges were set up accord- 
ing to the teachings given in them. Each distinguished master had 
his own way of teaching and interpreting the texts, which contributed 
to differentiating the colleges. Thus, at Drepung, the big colleges like 
Gomang and Loseling had their own studies handbooks, which 
reflected their philosophical point of view on the Sutras and the 
Tantras. These differences in interpretation did not concern the doc- 
trinal foundations themselves and remained very subtle. They did, 


° In Tibetan: ‘Du khang and sNgags khang. 
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moreover, give rise to philosophical discussions and debates of a high 
standard, between the various colleges, which thus compared their 
points of view. 

According to written and oral sources, seven colleges were cre- 
ated in the 15th century but in 1959, only four existed: Gomang, 
Loseling, Deyang and Ngagpa.® 

The reasons and date of disappearance of particular colleges are 
unknown, but it is curious to note that the appointment of abbots 
for some of these colleges that had disappeared took place until 1959. 
Today this anachronistic practice has disappeared from Drepung 
monastery, which was re-formed in exile in India. 

Monastic organization was very hierarchical and the people in 
responsible positions had very precise functions, which they kept for 
a more-or-less long time. 

All the colleges were gathered together within a more powerful 
and very official institution called Tshogchen, “the Great Assembly”. 
This institution was run by an abbot, the Ahenpo, two monks—called 
the <helngo—in charge of discipline, a choir master, the Umdze, and 
two persons responsible for finances, the Pchiso.’? These dignitaries 
were assisted in their work by monks. The strength of the monastery’s 
staff could be doubled temporarily at the time of the two big cele- 
brations that took place every year in Lhasa and in which the 
Drepung monks took part: The Great Prayer (Ménlam chenmo) in the 
first month of the lunar year, and the celebration of Accumulation 
of Merits and Offerings (Tshogchd) in the second month. These indi- 
viduals in high positions of responsibility were appointed directly by 
the Tibetan government, unlike the dignitaries of the colleges of 
Drepung. 

The administrative organization of each college was modeled after 
the central administrative body of the monastery. The colleges were 
run by an abbot, the Ahempo, a monk in charge of monastic disci- 
pline, the Geké, with an assistant, the Chabril, and an under-assistant, 
the Chabyo. As well, there was a choir master, the Umdze, and two 
treasurers, the Chagdzé, as well as a cook and his helpers.® 

The college’s property was managed by a committee of four or 
five members called the Chagbu,? which was also responsible for the 


§ In Tibetan: sGo mang, Blo gsal gling, bDe dbyangs, sNgags pa. 
7 In Tibetan: mKhan po, Zhal ngo, dBu mdzad, sPyi gso. 
8 In Tibetan: dGe bskos, Chab nl, Chab gyog, Plhyag mdzod. 
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distribution to the monks of a part of the monastery’s goods: tea, 
meals, money and so on. 

Each college was divided into “regional houses”, the Ahamtsen.'° 
Certain houses took only monks from the eastern provinces, Amdo 
or Kham; others from the western or southern provinces. Gomang 
college had sixteen regional houses, whereas Loseling had twenty- 
three. These figures give an idea of the regional diversity of the 
monks as well as an idea of Drepung’s renown. 

The person responsible for a Khamtsen was called the Khamtsen 
Guegen. He was in charge of community life as well as the manage- 
ment of buildings belonging to the Ahamtsen, and the allocation of 
the monks’ apartments and cells. But first and foremost he had to 
keep a watchful eye on discipline, being responsible for his com- 
munity before the central administration of the monastery, particu- 
larly in the case of crime or serious misconduct committed by a 
member of the Khamtsen. He was assisted by one or two treasurers 
who were in charge of managing the finances. 

The Khamtsen, which dealt with monks from a single province, 
were, in their turn, divided into Mitsen, an administrative subdivi- 
sion based on the same principle. The Mitsen are apparently formed 
to group together, more specifically, monks coming from a single 
village or from one tribe. Deyang and Ngagpa colleges did not have 
“regional houses”, perhaps because of their small size. The super- 
vision of the monks by the monastic administration was thus very 
comprehensive and remarkable. 


The Realm of Discipline 


Drepung’s rules of basic discipline were laid out in the Vinaya, the 
monastic rule established by the Shakyamuni Buddha himself and 
which applies to all Buddhist monks. There were, however, specific 
rules, particularly adapted to the community of each monastery, and 
Drepung was no exception. These rules are laid down in the form 
of texts called Chayig,'' which make up, as it were, the rules inside 


° In Tibetan: Phyag sbug. 
'0 In Tibetan: Khams tshan. 
"In Tibetan: dca’ yig. 
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the monastery. As far as Drepung is concerned, the most famous of 
these texts is that of the Fifth Dalai Lama, drafted in 1662 in the 
Potala. This document, while having—after the fashion of traditional 
Tibetan authors—a large part devoted to the religious history of 
Tibet and the Gelukpa school, contains nonetheless interesting infor- 
mation on discipline in a large monastery in the 17th century. 

In these rules, the Fifth Dalai Lama, first and foremost, reminds 
monks that they must respect the monastic rules as laid down in the 
Vinaya. Then there is a series of instructions on monastic dress and 
the behaviour to adopt on each occasion: one must not have long 
hair, carry long knives, have clothes made of leather, and so on. He 
continues on the order of precedence and the way of sitting in each 
gathering, emphasizing the etiquette to follow in the Dukhang, the 
Hall of Assembly. Thus, for example, the row on each side of 
the central aisle is reserved for the scholars and singing specialists. 
The oldest monks in the hierarchy sit at the head of each row, clos- 
est to the altar, while the new and young monks fill the rest of the 
row. This has to be “like pearls on a string”, straight and well lined 
up. The Dalai Lama also touched on the question of the duration 
of the daily gathering, as well as that of prayers to recite and rituals 
to perform during every gathering. He advises monastic authorities 
to be vigilant on the qualities of young postulants, for fear of crim- 
inals or delinquents who could possibly slip in among the candidates. 

He also deals with the delicate problem of controlling offerings of 
money or in kind and the way in which they must be managed and 
shared out, an important monk having the right to receive double 
or triple, according to his rank, compared to ordinary monks. 

But this text also allows us to note that conflicts existed between 
the colleges at the time of the appointment of monastic authorities. 
Before the Fifth Dalai Lama, custom required that the Choir Master 
of Drepung monastery be appointed from among the monks of 
Gomang college. Then, Loseling college manoeuvred for this privi- 
lege to be given to it, which provoked, of course, a protest from 
Gomang college, which called, in vain, for the recognition of its legit- 
imacy. Finally, it is the Fifth Dalai Lama himself who would have 
settled the matter by proposing that Drepung’s Choir Master be cho- 
sen according to his fine voice and his presence, without discrimi- 
nation, from among the monks of the Drepung’s four colleges. 

These rules also mention the severe punishments imposed on those 
who break the basic monastic law. It is set out in four vows: not to 
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steal, not to break its vows of celibacy, not to lie and to avoid killing 
a living being. Similarly, those who dare to contradict monastic 
authorities and especially the master of discipline, or use physical 
violence against them, are expelled from the monastery. This sever- 
ity contrasts with the punishment incurred by monks when they fight 
amongst themselves, sometimes to the point of bloodshed. In this 
case, it is recommended to deal with the monks according to the 
circumstances and the facts; the sanctions can be very varied and 
more or less heavy. 

Games, in any form, are prohibited within the walls of the monastery 
but some are permitted outside, particularly on the occasion of pic- 
nics. At the time of the Fifth Dalai Lama, there seems to have been 
a very lively debate on the subject of archery in the monastic com- 
munity and in Drepung in particular: did the monks have the right 
to engage in this sport? The Dalai Lama resolved this in his rules. 
This sport was allowed on condition that the monks avoid engag- 
ing in it in the presence of the Master of Discipline. However, it 
seems to me that in the 1940s and ’50s, this sport was no longer 
practised by the monks. 

The Dalai Lama also takes up the problem of music for the accom- 
paniment of rituals. As Drepung monastery is a centre for philo- 
sophical studies, there is no place to perform rituals accompanied 
by musical instruments, except in the tantric college of Ngagpa and 
in the private residences of the abbots. Apart from these well defined 
places, prior authorization from the Master of Discipline is required 
to allow the performing of a ritual with instruments. 

These are only a few of the points dealt with in the Fifth Dalai 
Lama’s Rules. However, they allow some insight into the meticulousness 
with which every aspect of life of the Drepung monks was governed. 
These strict rules, which were found in all Gelukpa monasteries, 
were based on the Indian code of discipline (Vinaya), but took into 
account the particularities and constraints of Tibetan culture. Their 
durable character made them applicable even in the 20th century. 


A Long Course 


The studies, long and demanding, were based on memorization and 
the learning of basic texts. The main subjects, which are found in 
all schools of Tibetan Buddhism, were the Five Major Sciences: 
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Logic, the Perfections, the Middle Path, Metaphysics and the Monastic 
Rules." 

Before starting on the major disciplines, the novices had to mem- 
orize not only the basic texts, but also the liturgical prayers and 
texts, as important as they are voluminous, often written in verse. 

The Five Major Sciences were studied successively in the order 
mentioned above. At Gomang college, the complete course consisted 
of sixteen forms or grades. The year was divided into eight sessions 
of studies called Chdthog (chosthog), which bore the names of the sea- 
sons during which this or that subject was dealt with. Thus, the 
Perfections were studied in the spring session, which corresponded 
to the eighth. 

These main sessions of studies were interspersed with rest days, 
called Shinglong,'? which means “to beg for wood”. This means that 
in the past, these days were reserved for the collection of wood, by 
the monks, in the surrounding villages. 

These long studies were normally supposed to result in, at the end 
of about fifteen or twenty years, the obtaining of the title of Geshe,'* 
“Doctor of Major Sciences”. However, even the grade of Geshe was 
divided into categories according to when the diploma was obtained, 
the occasion being decided in advance, according to merit. The first 
were those who passed their examination in the presence of the 
monks of all the large Gelukpa monasteries around Lhasa, during 
the celebration of the Great Prayer of Lhasa, at the time of the 
Tibetan New Year. Then there were those who passed their exam- 
inations a month later, during the celebration of the Accumulation 
of Merits and Offerings, also in Lhasa. Finally, there were those who 
obtained their title simply in their own monastery. Of course, the 
first enjoyed a great reputation and all the honours. The Geshe then 
had to join one of the two colleges of tantric studies of the Gelukpa 
school in Lhasa to perfect their knowledge of the Tantras and ritu- 
als, which included learning the ritual music and the art of making 
mandalas. 

Once these studies were completed, a Geshe was able to become 
master of discipline of a college, master of studies and abbot of a 


"In Sanskrit: pramana, paramita, madhyamika, abhidharma and vinaya. In Tibetan: 
Tshad ma, Phar phyin, Chos mgon pa, ‘Dul ba. 

3 In Tibetan: S/ung slong. 

“ In Tibetan: dGe bshes. 
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monastery. It was from among those, after long years in the monastic 
hierarchy, that the head of the Gelukpa school was chosen, and 
would sit on the throne of the order’s founder, Tsongkhapa, at 
Ganden monastery.'° 

Monks who did not have a gift for studies were assigned to work 
that was subordinate but essential to the good functioning of the 
community, such as cook or servant to another monk. 


A Normal Day 


The monks had a day that was very busy and extremely closely 
ordered by the different jobs and studies that they had to accom- 
plish. This pace has hardly changed over the course of centuries and 
one can imagine that the monks in 1950 lived more or less the same 
life as in the 17th century. 

About 5 o’clock in the morning, with the cold penetrating their 
clothes, the monks gathered in the assembly hall for the morning 
prayer, during which butter tea was served. Hence the name of this 
gathering, Manga, “Tea for all”. Then, about 8 o’clock, when the 
sun was beginning to warm the atmosphere, there was a gathering 
devoted to prayer and philosophical debate in the college’s debat- 
ing park. Called “Morning debate”, this gathering allowed the monks 
to perfect their techniques of philosophical argumentation and was 
often animated because the debaters made sweeping movements and 
clapped their hands to break the concentration of their adversaries. 

Around noon, there was another gathering in the meeting hall of 
the college for the midday prayer, during the course of which but- 
ter tea and soup were served. On days when donors brought their 
contribution in order to earn merits, the tea and soup were better 
and richer than the ordinary fare, and offerings of money were dis- 
tributed to all the monks. About 2 o’clock in the afternoon, there 
was another gathering in the college park for the afternoon debates. 

Next, each monk went to the residence of his master of studies, 
in a group or individually. The master explained the subject of the 
lesson, then enlarged upon it, comparing the text studied to other 
sources and dealing with all the possibilities of interpretation of the 


5 Tt should be remembered here that the head of the Gelukpa school is not the 
Dalai Lama, but the abbot of Ganden monastery, the Ganden Tripa. 
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words of the Buddha. The critical explanation of the text was accom- 
panied by quotations from the Sutras, which represent the Words 
of the Buddha, or commentaries on these texts by Indian and Tibetan 
scholars. The Indian sources were considered more authentic and 
thus had more spiritual and academic merit. A big part of the les- 
son took place in the form of debate between the master and the 
disciple. 

Around 8 o’clock in the evening, the monks gathered again in the 
college park for the evening prayer and the last debate of the day. 
Then, each went back to his cell. The youngest recited or memorized 
texts. The older monks read, recited texts and prayers, or meditated. 

On days of celebrations or special ceremonies, this schedule was 
completely changed, but there was scarcely any lull in the life of a 
monk. 


The Great Prayer of Lhasa 


It is during this three-week-long ceremony that the strength and the 
political and religious power of Drepung monastery took on all their 
meaning. Instituted in 1409 by Tsongkhapa, the Great Prayer, which 
took place in the first lunar month, in February-March, just after 
the New Year, was the high point of the calendar of celebrations in 
Lhasa. But it was also a way for the three big Gelukpa monaster- 
ies, Sera, Ganden and especially Drepung, to show their political 
and religious strength. For twenty-one days, their twenty thousand 
monks took over the city for the religious ceremonies and lay activ- 
ities were reduced to a minimum. It is Drepung monastery which, 
not only because of the number of its monks, but also because of 
its historical importance, saw itself vested with the position of the 
most prestigious power. Lhasa’s civil authorities handed over, in fact, 
the civil authority of the city to two “prefects” of this monastery, 
accompanied by their retinue of fierce warrior-monks who main- 
tained law and order in Lhasa, sometimes in a way that was far 
from gentle. 

Discipline, hierarchy and studies characterized the large Tibetan 
monasteries but even more so the monastery of Drepung, the biggest 
in Tibet, which belonged to the strict Gelukpa order. This monastery 
enjoyed, in the whole of the Tibetan world, a considerable prestige 
that was not owed simply to its scholastic and religious renown. 
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Drepung prided itself on having been, in the 17th century, the seat 
of government of the Fifth Dalai Lama before he had the Potala 
built. The name of the Dalai Lama’s residence at Drepung, Ganden 
Phodrang, had become, from Ladakh to Bhutan to Mongolia, synony- 
mous with the Tibetan government and until recently, Tibetan coins 
were engraved with the name “Ganden Phodrang”. Even today, the 
pride that Drepung takes in having played a role in the history of 
Tibet is far from being extinguished. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
SCHOLARS, ARTISTS AND FEASTS 


Erberto F. Lo Bue 


The “Golden Age” characterizing the cultural history of Tibet dur- 
ing the 17th century, having Lhasa as its radiating centre, inter- 
rupted a long period of political turmoil and internecine struggle: 
for decades Tibet had been torn by a large-scale conflict between 
the central region, controlled by the Gelukpa religious order, and 
the rival south-western area of Tsang—the heart of a lay kingdom 
close to the Karma Kagyupa order—having its capital at Shigatse. 
Following the triumph of the Gelukpa order, thanks to the military 
intervention of its Mongol allies, Lhasa became the new capital of 
Tibet (see the article by Blondeau and Gyatso in this volume) and 
the Fifth Dalai Lama succeeded in achieving what Tibetan aristoc- 
racy had failed to reach until then: the political unification and 
pacification of the country, which had been undertaken by the prince- 
abbots of the monastery of Sakya in the 13th century and more con- 
sistently pursued by their enemy, the lay ruler Changchub Gyeltsen, 
during the following century. 

At the end of the civil war, the political centre of Tibet shifted 
from Shigatse to Lhasa, whose cultural and artistic life flourished as 
never before, thanks to peace and to its new status of capital. However, 
the ancient scholarly and artistic traditions of Tsang and other regions 
of southern Tibet did not disappear: famous painters from those 
areas were commissioned, for instance, with the decoration of the 
Gelukpa monastery of Tashilunpo, near Shigatse, and the palatial 
complex built for the Dalai Lamas on the Red Hill, above the vil- 
lage of Zhol, near Lhasa. The two great personalities who marked 
the cultural life in Lhasa during the second half of the 17th century 
both belonged to the Gelukpa school: one, the Fifth Dalai Lama 
(1617-1682), also known as the “Great Fifth”, was a monk; the other, 
the regent Sangye Gyatso (1653-1705), was a layman. 
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The Work of the Great Fifth 


The Great Fifth stands out as an exceptionally versatile figure in the 
panorama of a Gelukpa cultural milieu which in the course of time 
was to become somehow narrow-minded and culturally stiff. His con- 
tacts with personalities of neighbouring countries was paralleled 
by a growing cosmopolitism in Lhasa: Mongols, Newars, Chinese, 
Kashmiris, Indians—and later even Armenians, Italians and Russians— 
established themselves in the new capital. Peace and trade brought 
prosperity, and the Gelukpa government sponsored the restoration 
of old monasteries and the construction of new religious buildings, 
especially spurred by the impulse of the religious caretakers of the 
Dalai Lama’s private house, who were also in charge of ordering 
statues, paintings, books and reliquaries, namely the necessary sup- 
ports of the Buddha’s body, speech and mind. The most capable 
artists were summoned from various parts of Tibet and from neigh- 
bouring countries to work not only in Lhasa, but also at other sites. 
New bridges were constructed and the routes leading to Lhasa were 
improved by benefactors, especially Mongols, whose money and pre- 
sents contributed to the creation of a new wealth. Craftsmen and 
labourers were generally enrolled through the system of taxation by 
compulsory labour. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama paid great attention to the organization of 
his new state’s administration and under his rule two colleges were 
established, one reserved for the training of religious officials, the 
other for lay officials. His political concerns are apparent in a col- 
lection of letters that he wrote on various occasions to the abbots 
of monasteries belonging to different religious orders, to Mongol 
princes and to the emperor of China. These letters were conceived 
as metrical compositions preceded by a verse in Sanskrit written by 
the Dalai Lama himself; although his knowledge of this language 
was mediocre, the Great Fifth encouraged the study of Sanskrit, 
which had been neglected after the vast work of translation of Indian 
Buddhist texts into Tibetan had been virtually completed by the end 
of the 14th century. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama continued the relationship established by 
his adversary and victim, the great Jonangpa scholar Taranatha 
(1575-1634), with Buddhist as well as Brahmanical cultural milieus 
in India, and fostered the presence of Indian scholars in Lhasa. He 
entrusted the translator Konchok Chédrak, from Tsang, and the 
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scholar Krisnodaya, from Western India, with the task of translat- 
ing Bhimasena’s Paninidhatusutra, the translation was carried out in 
the newly built Potala fortress. He furthermore sent the Indian scholar 
Gokula—who resided in Lhasa at the time—to India to invite his 
elder brother, Balabhadra, to come to Lhasa. The two brothers 
taught Anubhuti’s Sarasvatavyakaranasutra and Panini’s Panimvyakaranasutra 
to the Tibetan translator Ngawang Phuntso Lhundrup from Dar, in 
upper Tsang; this activity, too, was carried out in the palatial com- 
plex of the Potala. The same Tibetan scholar translated other works, 
even some related to medicine, which were included in the com- 
mentarial collection of the Yanjur (the second section of the Tibetan 
Buddhist canon). His proficiency in the Sanskrit language was remark- 
able: when the Fifth Dalai Lama thought of preparing an edition of 
the Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata by the great Kashmiri poet Kshemendra, 
and it was found that some portions of the poem were missing from 
the original Sanskrit text, Ngawang Phuntso Lhundrup tried to recon- 
struct them from the 13th century Tibetan translation. 

Under the guidance of such scholars, the Great Fifth studied Indian 
poetry, prosody and grammar, and wrote a long commentary to the 
Kavyadarsha (“Mirror of Poetry’—Dandin’s famous treatise on poet- 
ics translated into Tibetan in the 13th century—in which he gave 
an account of the development of rhetoric in Tibet. He also made 
the study of Indian rhetoric compulsory. In such ways he contributed 
to the birth of a florid though rather obscure style of writing, rare 
before his time, which was a further adaptation of Indian poetics to 
the production of Tibetan literary texts. Although his works are often 
very difficult to understand because of their magniloquence and ver- 
bosity, the influence he exerted on Tibetan literary style should not 
be underestimated: the favour enjoyed by Indian rhetorical works 
increased considerably and extended from the Potala to Tashilunpo, 
the seat of the Panchen Lamas. The Second Panchen, Lobzang 
Yeshe Zangpo (1663-1737) based his work on rhetoric on the sec- 
ond chapter of the Aavyadarsha and—in a sense—created a repertory 
of Buddhist figures of speech by adapting the examples found in 
Dandin’s treatise through the introduction of Buddha and bodhisattva 
figures into them. 

For reasons less doctrinal than political, the Fifth Dalai Lama did 
not hesitate to persecute those religious schools—Jonangpa, Karma 
Kagyupa, Drukpa Kagyupa and Bénpo—which opposed his hege- 
mony. On the other hand, his concern with the maintenance of 
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Buddhism in Central Asia led him to have over a hundred copies 
of the highly reliable Gyantse edition of the Kamjur (the first section 
of the Tibetan Buddhist canon) reproduced and distributed to sev- 
eral monasteries in Tibet and Mongolia. The Great Fifth was deeply 
interested in the religious schools that he did not oppose and he 
studied thoroughly, as well, doctrines, liturgies and rules that he 
rejected. The treatise in which he refuted the views of the Zhamarpa 
school (the followers of the “Red Hats” lineage in the Karma Kagyupa 
order) concerning monastic discipline is still a text frequently stud- 
ied by Tibetans; it is included in his commentary to the Abzdhar- 
makosha and shows its author’s polemical and doctrinal—as well as 
historical—knowledge. 

The Fifth Dalai lama was interested in the Sakyapa traditions and 
his writings bear witness to his mastery of the Karma Kagyupa teach- 
ings as well, but he was particularly attracted to the esoteric doc- 
trines transmitted from the second half of the 8th century, during 
the first diffusion of Buddhism in Tibet, and treasured by the 
Nyingmapa school: he had received all the initiations to the tantric 
teachings of the tradition of the ritual peg (Skr. Ala; Tib. phur ba, a 
term often mistranslated as “dagger”) by the Nyingmapa master 
Ngagi Wangpo (1580-1639), who had conferred an empowerment 
of long life upon him in the year of his birth; later the Fifth Dalai 
Lama prepared elaborate choreographic instructions for the entire 
Vajrakilasadhana. 

The Great Fifth pursued such interests until the end of his life: in 
1681 he charged a famous painter of the time, Karma from Nyemo, 
to paint an image of Terdak Lingpa, a Nyingmapa master from the 
monastery of Dorjedrak, the most important centre of the ila tra- 
dition in Tibet; the painting showed Terdak Lingpa surrounded by 
his previous incarnations and bore his hand- and foot-prints. At the 
same time the Fifth Dalai Lama wrote a history of this tantric mas- 
ter’s previous lives: as we shall see, images and texts often went side 
by side in the Great Fifth’s life. The attraction he felt towards the 
esoteric teachings of the Nyingmapa school is again apparent in 
the manuscript of his secret biography, which was illustrated by the 
tantric painter Guru Tandrin. A further thirteen painted scrolls (Tib. 
thang ka) illustrating the Fifth Dalai Lama’s secret visions were painted 
during his lifetime and, after his death, two series of twenty-eight 
paintings were ordered by the regent Sangye Gyatso; they were com- 
pleted in 1686 and 1688 respectively. 
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The favour enjoyed by the Nyingmapa tradition under the Great 
Fifth may be partially explained by the circumstance that the Indian 
tantric practitioner Padmasambhava—who is regarded by his fol- 
lowers as a second Buddha and by the Gelukpa tradition as an early 
manifestation of Tsongkhapa—had been recognized from the 15th 
century as the first master in the spiritual lineage to which the Dalai 
Lamas belong. That may partially account for the second edition 
(1675) of the Pema Thang Yig, the hagiographic epic of Padmasambhava, 
which became the starting point of several subsequent editions of 
this famous poem. However, the Fifth Dalai Lama’s interest in the 
Nyingmapa tradition was above all personal. It is significant that, 
following the Great Fifth’s triumph, the monastery of Mindrdéling 
bloomed as the main centre of the Nyingmapa school and that a 
college belonging to the same tradition was established at Phunpo 
Riwoche, in southern Tibet. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama was directly responsible for the construc- 
tion and decoration of the oracular temple at the Nyingmapa monastery 
of Nechung, not far from his own headquarters at Drepung monastery: 
Nechung became the seat of the State Oracle of Tibet. The extra- 
ordinary cycle of wrathful deities painted on the walls of the gallery 
surrounding the courtyard in front of the main temple—together 
with the deities’ individual inscriptions and a long hand-written text— 
has survived to this day. Images related to that cycle, along with a 
large portrait of the Great Fifth, also appear on the walls of the 
main assembly hall in the temple. The origin of Nechung is closely 
linked with the history of Samye, the earliest monastery in Tibet, 
established during the second half of the 8th century; that institu- 
tion is particularly important in the Nyingmapa tradition, since 
Padmasambhava contributed to its founding. After its construction, 
Pehar—the god who was to manifest himself in the oracle of 
Nechung—was entrusted with the protection of Samye: the 19th 
century wall paintings in the upper gallery of the central temple at 
Samye represent the arrival of Pehar at Samye as well as the Fifth 
Dalai Lama accompanied by his fifth regent, Sangye Gyatso, and 
by his Mongol ally, Gushri Khan. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama was particularly keen on history and made 
an important contribution to Tibetan historical literature, which 
benefited from his ability to read his sources critically. He discussed 
and verified doubtful dates while preparing his history of Tibet (1643), 


which is still one of the most important Tibetan historical sources, 
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and the great competence he acquired during the preparation of 
that work allowed him to write the biographies of masters belong- 
ing to the Nyingmapa as well as Sakyapa traditions, of his two pre- 
decessors, and of his first advisor and regent. Those works—several 
of which were completed in 1676 in the Potala fortress—are couched 
in the elegant and refined style that characterizes much of his writing. 

The Fifth Dalai Lama’s attitude towards historical writing appears 
clearly in the very title he chose for his autobiography, Dukula, a 
Sanskrit word designating a precious kind of transparent muslin. In 
that work the Great Fifth proposed to record all the events, whether 
positive or negative, of his life with a concern for objectivity that 
was rare in those days. The Dukula affords the reader a yearly— 
sometimes daily—account of the main events in the Fifth Dalai 
Lama’s long life, and allows him to reconstruct a panorama of the 
society in Lhasa and Tibet during the second half of the 17th cen- 
tury through the description of the characters emerging on the hori- 
zon of Tibetan political and religious life. The three volumes of the 
autobiography, interrupted in 1681, together with the three supple- 
mentary volumes written by the regent Sangye Gyatso between 1692 
and 1696, represent the most important—in both size and content— 
document of Tibetan autobiographical literature in existence, since 
they include the memories of two of the greatest statesmen of Tibet. 

The Dukula was a source for several paintings illustrating the life 
of the Fifth Dalai Lama while he was still alive and its text even 
mentions some realistic statues of the Great Fifth that were executed 
“to his likelihood” in metal, gilded and sometimes set with precious 
stones; one of these statues was made by a sculptor named Jinpa, 
another by Newar artists. The biography reports the names of sev- 
eral Tibetan artists, such as that of the already mentioned painter 
Guru Tandrin who worked—together with his son—for the Fifth 
Dalai Lama, and of foreign artists, including those of some Newar 
sculptors of the Nepal (today Kathmandu) Valley who were active 
in the decoration of the Potala palatial complex in 1659. The Fifth 
Dalai Lama also wrote a historical guide to the most venerated tem- 
ple in Tibet, the Jokhang of Lhasa (1647), including a detailed descrip- 
tion of the images kept in the many chapels distributed throughout 
its three storeys. 

Under the Great Fifth’s rule, considerable results were achieved 
in fields as diverse as medicine and astrology. Already in 1643, one 
year after taking office, the Fifth Dalai Lama had founded a small 
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medical college west of his palace in Drepung; he also established a 
school of medicine at Shigatse, in the castle of the defeated king of 
Tibet. Since these two institutions did not yield the results he expected, 
he founded a new medical school in a building on the eastern side 
of the Potala palace. In 1662 he had woodcuts carved for a new 
xylographic edition of the Fourfold Treatise, the fundamental corpus 
of Tibetan medicine (see Meyer’s article in this volume). His inter- 
est in astrology led him to write a treatise on the subject, which he 
completed in 1656 and which became famous; this work, starting 
with a classification of sciences, includes not only an account of the 
different astrological traditions of Indian and Chinese origin adopted 
in Tibet, but also a section devoted to iconography and iconome- 
try. The Fifth Dalai Lama also showed his great familiarity with the 
Buddhist pantheon in a vast work devoted to the tutelary deities and 
gods protecting the Buddhist doctrine and monasteries, and con- 
taining hymns, prayers and rituals. 

The most apparent symbol of the Great Fifth’s victory over his 
Tibetan adversaries and the establishment of his order’s regime in 
Tibet was the construction near Lhasa of a fortress on the Red Hill, 
which also became known as Potala, where—according to traditional 
sources—a palace had been built by the first historical Tibetan king, 
Songtsen Gampo, during the first half of the 7th century. From the 
beginning of its construction, the fortress was conceived as the cen- 
tre of the Dalai Lamas’ recently acquired political power and the 
Gelukpa administration over Tibet. The very word Potala has a sym- 
bolical value, since the term designates a mythical mountain in south- 
ern India, where the bodfisattva Avalokiteshvara is supposed to reside. 
Avalokiteshvara was the tutelary deity of Songtsen Gampo, who came 
to be considered as a manifestation of that bodfisattva,; in a similar 
way the Dalai Lamas were regarded as manifestations of Avaloki- 
teshvara, who was believed to be the founder of the Tibetan race 
as well as the patron of the Land of Snows. The new Buddhist rulers 
of Tibet were thus able to effectively link their temporal preroga- 
tives with those of the first Tibetan king who accepted Buddhism 
during the country’s glorious monarchic past and to derive more 
spiritual charisma from the figure of the most popular bodhisativa in 
Tibet. (See Chayet’s article in this volume.) 

The idea of a fortress serving as a stronghold connecting the two 
important Gelukpa monasteries of Sera and Drepung, the latter still 
being the seat of the administrative and political power of his religious 
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order, was suggested by the Fifth Dalai Lama in 1642. In 1645, on 
the 26th the day of the third month of the Wood-Bird year, the 
Great Fifth’s Nyingmapa master drew the mandala of the god Vajrakila 
on the ground of the Red Hill and the following day he traced the 
image of the snake deity living in it with the help of iconometric 
markings obtained from esoteric texts: this god should not be injured 
by any means while the foundations of the fortress were being laid; 
work could start only after more rituals and ceremonies had been 
performed.' The construction of the White Palace was completed in 
1648 and the following year the Dalai Lama left the monastery of 
Drepung and moved to his new residence. 

According to tradition, the palace erected for the Dalai Lamas on 
the Red Hill was modelled upon the fortress of the king of Tsang, 
but its resemblance to the royal palace built ten years earlier at Leh, 
the capital of the kingdom of Ladakh, is equally striking: while the 
choice of the site provided a link with the glorious monarchic past 
of Tibet, the style of the building issued from a contemporary con- 
ception of royalty as expressed in lay architecture. However, if the 
elegant simplicity of the facades of the fortress—with their play of 
light and shadow caused by the vertical offsets of the walls follow- 
ing the shape of the hill below—is an unparalleled example of Tibetan 
military architecture, the vast cycles of wall paintings, innumerable 
statues and statuettes, and huge funerary stupas in fire-gilded cop- 
per decorated with precious and semiprecious stones inside the pala- 
tial complex afford one of the greatest displays of Tibetan religious 
art. The inner architecture, with its many wood structures carved 
and painted, is also unique; in particular the pillars and trabeation 
of the vestibule in the White Palace rank among the most elaborate 
in all the fortress. 

Most of the leading painters involved in the decoration of the 
palace belonged to the Menri school founded in the mid-15th cen- 
tury by the great Menla Dongrub, an artist from southern Tibet: 
Pelgon from Talung, Kalden from Lhasa, Lobzang from Drongtse, 
and Menthangpa. Mention should also be made of Pungé Norbu, 
who illustrated the hagiographies of the masters of the Kadampa 
religious order, of which the Gelukpa regarded themselves as the 
continuators. 


' F. Meyer, July 1987: 14-33. 
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Many of the artists summoned to decorate the White Palace also 
contributed to the renovation of other religious buildings, including 
the monastery of Drepung (1654), the temples in the sacred cir- 
cumambulation area surrounding the Jokhang in Lhasa (1664), the 
Jokhang itself (1671) and the Ramoche (1673). Menthangpa acted 
as director of painting together with Pelgén both in Drepung and 
in the area surrounding the Jokhang, whereas the Tulku (reincar- 
nated master) Hor Darcen and the Tulku Bagdro from E (a region 
in southern Tibet), who worked in the Potala fortress during the 
years 1649-1668, directed the renovation work in the Jokhang and 
Ramoche; both were specialists in repoussé sculpture and fashioned 
the statues for the Temple of the Secret Mantra in the White Palace. 
The artistic tradition founded by these two masters is known as Zhél 
Dopel, from the name of a foundry at the foot of the Potala. 

The most famous of the painters called by the Great Fifth to dec- 
orate the White Palace was the Tulku Choying Gyatso, the founder 
of the New Menri school of painting, who was also active in sev- 
eral temples of Tsang, his native region. In particular, he decorated 
the mausoleum built at Tashilunpo to house the reliquary stupa of 
his other great protector, the First Panchen Lama (1570-1662), for 
whom he had worked from at least 1645. Choying Gyatso, like other 
famous painters of the Old Menri school—such as Tsewang Rigzin 
from Rinpung, and Jamyang Wangpo—was also requested to sketch 
the models for huge scrolls to be made out of embroidered materials, 
using the appliqué technique. 

From 1657 the Fifth Dalai Lama had sponsored the training of 
students in arts in order to supply enough artists for his projects; 
however, since the numbers produced proved to be insufficient for 
his requirements, in 1662 he encouraged several monks to study 
painting and sculpture under the painter Guru Tandrin and the 
sculptor Hor Darcen. During this long period of extensive artistic 
production, the Great Fifth was asked to consecrate many religious 
buildings and objects, and to dedicate them, as well. Their descrip- 
tions and dedications, including the names of the donors and occa- 
sionally even of the artists, were collected in three volumes included 
in his complete works, which represent an important source for the 
history of Tibetan art at the time, whereas the names of the fore- 
most artists who worked in the White Palace are reported in his 
biography. More details about art works as well as the names of 
donors and artists of this period are found in those parts of the First 
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Panchen Lama’s biography that deal with the enlargement and dec- 
oration of Tashilunpo monastery. 

Much information on the works of the artists who were active in 
Lhasa during this period has been made available by David Jackson’s 
extensive research;? but we know little about their lives, for they 
were not deemed to be worthwhile recording unless the artists hap- 
pened to be important religious figures: the biography of Choying 
Dorje (1604-1674) is available to us only because this versatile and 
original artist and poet had been recognized as the tenth reincar- 
nation in the Black Hat lineage of the Karma Kagyupa order. He 
studied painting under a master of the Menri school, and was sub- 
sequently influenced by Chinese silk scroll painting and also by 
Kashmiri sculpture, which he had the opportunity to see particu- 
larly during the several years he spent in the far west of Tibet 
between 1625 and 1635; but he was in Lhasa on only a few occa- 
sions: the civil war between the king of Tibet and the Fifth Dalai 
Lama compelled him to spend long periods in exile, wandering in 
the Tibetan borderlands and even abroad. 


A Spiritual Son: Sangye Gyatso 


After the Fifth Dalai Lama’s death construction on the Potala fortress 
continued by order of the regent Sangye Gyatso, the Great Fifth’s 
temporal successor and one of the greatest Tibetan lay scholars of 
all time. This new phase of building activity was completed with the 
construction the Red Palace (1690-1694), which was decorated in 
the style of the Menri tradition by more than one hundred and sixty 
painters headed by the southern Tibetan artist Tenzin Norbu. The 
building and decoration of the palatial complex on the Red Hill 
had involved about seven thousand labourers who—owing taxes 
to the state—had to work without remuneration, and one thousand 
five hundred artisans, many of whom had to work under the same 
conditions. The Qing emperor sent seven Chinese as well as ten 
Manchurian and Mongol artists, who, together with one hundred 
and eighty-two Newar artists, represent the foreign contribution to 
the decoration of what was to become the most famous and repre- 


2 D. Jackson, 1996. 
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sentative secular building in the history of Tibetan architecture and 
civilization, one of the foremost symbols of the creative genius and 
unique culture of Tibet. 

The construction of the palace as well as the great annual festi- 
val established in 1694 by the regent on the occasion of its com- 
pletion are illustrated in some of the recently restored wall paintings 
in the galleries above the Great Western Assembly Hall in the cen- 
tre of the palatial complex. Several important works of art—such as 
the well-preserved scenes illustrating the Fifth Dalai Lama’s life— 
were painted on the walls of the hall itself, which measures 725 
square metres and whose ceiling is supported by forty-two pillars. 
Important statues are found in the temples opening on the same 
hall: the Temple of the Knowledge-Holders houses large fire-gilded 
silver statues portraying tantric teachers of the sila tradition—such 
as the Indian master Rambuguhya—which were probably ordered 
from a single workshop, perhaps the foundry at the foot of the Potala 
mentioned above; whereas the Temple of the Gradual Path shelters 
the statues of masters of the Kadampa and Gelukpa orders, placed 
on richly carved and painted wooden shelves. 

The construction of other buildings was prompted by Sangye 
Gyatso’s deep interest in medical studies: in 1694 the regent estab- 
lished the palace of the Master of Medicine in the Potala fortress 
and two years later he had a medical college built upon the Iron Hill 
(Chakpori), opposite the Red Hill. This institution added to the glory 
of the town and was famous throughout the Tibetan and Mongolian 
world until its destruction by the Chinese army of occupation. 

An expert in medicine, Sangye Gyatso contributed more than any- 
one else to the renown of Lhasa as a centre of medical studies; his 
activity in the field of medicine was varied. The regent prepared a 
new edition of the Fourfold Treatise, the basic text of Tibetan medi- 
cine, and wrote a commentary to it, The Blue Beryl (see Meyer’s arti- 
cle in this volume). In 1687 he ordered two painters to illustrate 
these major medical works with a series of painted scrolls: Norbu 
Gyatso—a famous southern Tibetan artist of the New Menri school 
of painting—drew in ink the traits of the figures; and Genyen from 
Lhasa applied the colours. These paintings, illustrating human anatomy 
as well as the entire pharmacopoeia of the Tibetan medical system, 
represent an extraordinarily important iconographic source which 
has been copied since, spreading throughout all regions of Tibetan 
culture, as far as the Buryat area. 
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The regent’s scholarly interests were not limited to medicine: a 
prolific writer, Sangye Gyatso dealt with other subjects, including 
astrology, to which he devoted a bulky and complex work, The White 
Beryl (1685), in which he surpassed his predecessors, dealing not only 
with astrology and calendar calculation, but also with aspects of reli- 
gious art, to which he devoted the last chapter. It was during the 
preparation of this treatise that Sangye Gyatso was apparently con- 
fronted for the first time with the necessity of illustrating the sub- 
ject matter not only through diagrams and drawings in the text, but 
also with separate painted scrolls representing the Kalacakra system, 
to which he refers extensively in this work: the regent is believed to 
have ordered at least three cosmological painted scrolls illustrating 
this system, which are presently kept in the Potala collections. 

Later, in an encyclopaedic and partly polemical work, The Purifying 
Beryl (1688), Sangye Gyatso dealt with controversial points raised in 
The White Beryl not only in the field of astrology, but also on the 
subject of the Indian iconometric traditions followed by Tibetan 
artists. Since the Kalacakra gives a standard of measurement for the 
images of the Buddha (125 fingers in height) which differs from the 
standard set forth in the Samvarodaya (120 fingers in height), Tibetan 
artists of his day tended to apply the former to sculpture and the 
latter to painting. In fact Sangye Gyatso accepted such practice, 
applying different proportions to the figures of the Buddha in con- 
formity with their being either two- or three-dimensional. His com- 
petence in the field of commentarial literature is proved by the fact 
that he directed the preparation of the last volume of the Beijing 
edition of the Tanjur, providing a list of contents based on previous 
indexes and catalogues, as well as an introduction and an afterword. 

Sangye Gyatso vied with the Great Fifth in the field of historical 
studies, as well: his Yellow Beryl is a history not only of Ganden 
monastery, as suggested by the full title, but also of the monaster- 
ies of Drepung and Sera: in fact it surveys the spread of the Gelukpa 
school in Tibet giving details on the construction of new monaster- 
ies and the restoration of those taken over by the Dalai Lamas’ reli- 
gious order, thus providing information on the history of Tibetan 
art, as well. 

The regent also wrote the first part of the biography of the con- 
troversial Sixth Dalai Lama, Tsang Yang Gyatso (1683-1706), the 
author of the most famous collection of love poems in Tibetan lit- 
erature. This biography was conceived as a continuation of Sangye 
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Gyatso’s own supplement to the autobiography of the Great Fifth 
and was meant to deal only with the “external” and secular events 
of the Sixth Dalai Lama’s life; however, it includes the prophecies 
foretelling and the miracles marking the latter’s birth, as well as his 
dreams and visions as told to the regent. Sangye Gyatso’s biogra- 
phy of the Sixth Dalai Lama is in fact a scholarly panegyric writ- 
ten in the rhetorical and conventional style characterizing most 
Tibetan hagiographic literature: Tsang Yang Gyatso’s bold and rebel- 
lious personality is left completely hidden behind the hazy curtain 
of the rituals and official meetings which he was forced to attend. 
Furthermore it is incomplete: the account is interrupted at the end 
of November 1701, when the regent lost all hope of changing his 
pupil’s behaviour. 


New Artistic Trends 


Although Tibetan art is based on a repetitive iconographic idiom 
and on strict iconometric rules following Indian traditions, artists 
who worked during the second half of the 17th century did not 
lack in the ability to observe reality: the painters commissioned by 
the regent to illustrate the section devoted to anatomy in the Blue 
Beryl based their drawings upon the study of the bowels of actual 
corpses.’ In such works one may detect a sort of “stylized real- 
ism”, which is equally apparent in the illustration of the plants in 
the paintings related to the materia medica included in the same 
work. A taste for realism is also apparent in the production of the 
fine fire-gilded copper portraits of the Great Fifth and other reli- 
gious dignitaries. 

Tibetan art of the period is rich and refined at the same time; 
metal images were generally gilded and semiprecious stones some- 
times mounted onto them, whereas painted scrolls were framed in 
sumptuous silk brocades imported from China. By then artistic pro- 
duction in Tibet had moved beyond its dependence upon the Newar 
style, and the intrusion of foreign elements in Tibetan art works was 
sometimes the consequence of personal taste and individual choice, 
even of an antiquarian kind; thus Taranatha—who twice contributed 


3 F. Meyer, 1990: 29-58. 
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to the restoration of an important stupa in his monastery at Jonang— 
commissioned Newar artists to fashion a statue of the Buddhist god 
of wealth, Jambhala, in the “Indian style”. 

Most of the painters involved in the decoration of the Potala pala- 
tial complex and of the temples in Lhasa and environs followed vari- 
eties of style related to the Old Menri school, which had stemmed 
from the old Newar painting tradition, and by the mid-17th century 
Chéying Gyatso founded the New Menri school. However, as well, 
artists belonging to the Khyenri school, established by the southern 
Tibetan painter Khyentse in the second half of the 15th century, 
made an important contribution to projects sponsored by the Fifth 
Dalai Lama and by Sangye Gyatso, both in the White Palace and 
at other sites. Such schools of painting—influenced to varying degrees 
by Chinese art—contributed to form what is now regarded as the 
“Lhasa court style”, to which the so-called “Lhasa school” of the 
20th century may be related. 

Through their initiatives and influence, the Fifth Dalai Lama and 
the regent Sangye Gyatso had started an artistic and cultural move- 
ment that eventually transformed Lhasa from a pilgrimage site into 
a true capital, not just the seat of the new hierocratic state’s admin- 
istration, but also the main artistic and cultural centre in Tibet. The 
renewed vitality of Tibetan painting and sculpture in the 17th cen- 
tury was the consequence of the active presence in and around Lhasa 
of artists from different areas of Tibet, particularly from the central, 
southern and south-western regions, as well as from abroad. Because 
Tibetan painters and sculptors often worked in the same buildings 
with foreign artists—Newar, Chinese, Mongol and Manchu—mutual 
influences were inevitable; a good instance is provided by the case 
of the famous Mongolian sculptor Zanabazar—a misnomer for 
Jnanavajra (1635-1723)—who, after being proclaimed a reincarna- 
tion of the Hutuktu Jetsundamba by the Panchen Lama, dwelt in 
Lhasa from the age of fourteen to the age of twenty-one. 


Dances and Processions 


A relatively little-know feature of Lhasa’s cultural life during this 
period is the performance of religious and lay ceremonies: through 
their sumptuous processions, elaborate dances and popular games, 
the festivals that took place from the mid-17th century onwards cer- 
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tainly contributed to the new capital’s renown. The Fifth Dalai Lama 
was very interested in the complicated choreography of the ritual 
dances known as chams and in 1647 he started to compile a hand- 
book largely devoted to the subject; but that work, based on the 
Sakyapa tradition and completed only after his death, was mainly 
directed to the monks of his private monastery in the Potala fortress. 

In fact his interests seem to have been directed to secular as much 
as religious dance. New forms of dance and music had been imported 
to central Tibet when Lhasa was ruled by the kings of Tsang, before 
the latter’s defeat at the hands of the Fifth Dalai Lama’s Mongol 
allies. The last ruler of Tsang—a rather sophisticated man—was par- 
ticularly interested in dance and music: the author of a treatise on 
dance written at the time of Sangye Gyatso’s regency credits this 
king with the establishment in central Tibet of the tradition of court 
dance and music known as gar. Gar dances, music and songs were 
systematized at the time of the Great Fifth, and gar performances 
were staged in Lhasa on special occasions, such as the celebrations 
for the New Year. The gar style became so popular in central Tibet 
that, when the Fifth Dalai Lama left for his state visit to China in 
1652, he took artists belonging to that tradition in his retinue. His 
successor’s interest in dance was of a more secular kind: if we are 
to believe the information gathered by the Italian Jesuit missionary, 
Ippolito Desideri, the 6th Dalai Lama occasionally went to a palace 
facing the market square of Lhasa to watch the dances performed 
by local ladies. 

The Great Fifth’s interest in folklore was but a manifestation of 
the Tibetan clergy’s tendency to seize popular traditions and to inte- 
grate them into the fold of Buddhism. The Fifth Dalai Lama pro- 
tected the “white devils”, a class of beggars who wore masks and 
sang auspicious stories during the festivities held on the occasion of 
the New Year: he selected young boys from this social group and 
entrusted them with the task of singing songs expressing good wishes 
for the New Year, providing them with a special costume which 
included a cotton mask and a goat-skin. From this period, these 
youngsters have been known as “virtuous fruits”, which is a Tibetan 
expression homophonous with “white devils”, but having a more reli- 
gious connotation. The Fifth Dalai Lama also reappraised the tra- 
ditional secular costumes of the monarchic period and made it 
compulsory for his officials to wear them during the New Year cel- 
ebrations. He further decided that his officials should abandon the 
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use of Mongol and Chinese clothing, which was very common among 
Tibetans, and wear Tibetan uniforms according to their rank. 

The taste for disguise, either for practical purposes or for the sake 
of pleasure, may be related to the interest in costumes. The regent 
Sangye Gyatso used to disguise himself and mix with the ordinary 
people in order to know their political opinions, while the already 
mentioned 10th Karmapa hierarch, Choying Dorje, wandered in 
Tibet under the guise of a beggar in order to escape persecution 
from the Gelukpa establishment. Historical sources inform us that 
the 6th Dalai Lama went to an archery contest surrounded by a 
crowd of youngsters dressed up in strange ways. Furthermore, he 
was wearing the clothes of a friend’s servant on the very evening 
the three were attacked by conspirators while returning to the Potala 
fortress; on that occasion the friend wore the Dalai Lama’s clothes 
and the servant those of the friend. 

We get an idea of the fashion of the time mainly from contem- 
porary paintings, in particular those illustrating two of the most extra- 
ordinary celebrations held in Lhasa during the second half of the 
17th century: the inauguration of the Potala fortress and the enthrone- 
ment of the 6th Dalai Lama. The former is recorded in a number 
of scenes accompanied by captions painted on the walls of the pala- 
tial complex: processions, religious and secular performances, pan- 
tomimes, ritual and popular dances, concerts, board games in the 
open, horse-riding, wrestling, stone-lifting, archery and other con- 
tests. Conversely, paintings were occasionally produced to be used 
as reference sources for particular ceremonies: a large scroll depict- 
ing the “Golden Procession of the Assembly of Worship” was painted 
by order of Sangye Gyatso to illustrate a ritual inspired by a vision 
of the Fifth Dalai Lama and instituted by the regent on the 30th 
day of the second month of the Tibetan Buddhist calendar; a sort 
of detailed iconographic inventory of the objects to be carried, also 
illustrating the dances which had to be performed on this occasion, 
the painting was unfolded in an upper room of the Jokhang before 
the preparation of the ceremony. 

An Italian missionary, Cassiano Beligatti from Macerata, has left 
us an accurate description of the festivals that he witnessed during 
his stay in Lhasa‘ and in particular a detailed account of the cele- 


* L. Petech (ed.), 1952-1956: vol. IV, 1-142. 
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brations taking place on the occasion of the Great Prayer established 
by Tsongkhapa and expanded by the Fifth Dalai Lama, who turned 
it into the central and most important celebration of the Buddhist 
calendar in Tibet. It lasted twenty-one days and was marked by pro- 
cessions, feasts, military parades and contests such as races and 
wrestling, for which prizes were given. One may scarcely find a bet- 
ter description of the feel and ambience of those festivities than the 
brilliant and detailed account that Beligatti, a born ethnographer, 
left at the time of 7th Dalai Lama. Although the Italian missionary 
relates the Great Prayer celebrations performed on the occasion of 
the Fire-Bird year starting on the 16th of February 1741, the orga- 
nization and choreography of the ceremonies had remained unchanged 
since they were established by the regent Sangye Gyatso. 

Only a few extracts from Beligatti’s account will be provided here, 
describing some of the celebrations following the Great Prayer, which 
had begun on the 21st of February. On the 24th, two hours after 
sunrise, the Dalai Lama was carried to his residence in the inner 
town of Lhasa, where he was to stay for the duration of the festiv- 
ities. A number of people, including Tibetan ladies dressed up in 
sumptuous clothes—wearing ornaments and jewellery with pearls, 
coral, amber and gems—were waiting for his cortege along the road 
leading from the Potala to Lhasa. Everybody, lay and religious, held 
some token of celebration: branches of savin or willow, stems of dry 
cockscomb flowers, tufts of peacock feathers, brooms made of cane 
tops, small silk banners, little parasols and so forth. Banners and 
pieces of cloth hung from poles set up on the terraces of every house, 
and lengths of light Chinese silk stretched from one pole to another. 

The cavalcade was opened by sixty Newars on horseback, dressed 
up in their traditional costumes. They were followed by forty Indian 
merchants, also on horseback, but wearing clothes made of yellow 
Chinese brocade, followed in their turn by fifty-seven mounted 
Kashmiri Muslims dressed in ordinary clothes. Eight mounted lay- 
men, dressed up in Chinese brocade, carried four different pairs of 
banners. They were followed by more horsemen carrying gilded 
wooden insignia as well as eight pairs of drums and timbals, by the 
provincial governors in uniform, by the four State Ministers dressed 
up in brocade with their officers wearing scarlet, red, green and yel- 
low clothes, and by other religious and lay officers. Two religious 
people followed, each leading a richly caparisoned horse carrying a 
silver censer with burning perfumes on its back. They were followed 
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by four more religious people, richly dressed and leading horses 
caparisoned even more magnificently than the previous ones, each 
animal loaded with a golden urn containing precious relics. 

Twelve horses carrying the Dalai Lama’s luggage came next; each 
was covered with a splendid caparison made of red brocade, extend- 
ing from its shoulders to the root of its tail and almost reaching the 
ground on both sides, and was led by two religious people. The 
Dalai Lama followed, wearing clothes made of golden lamé as well 
as a golden mitre from whose lower hem a black lace hung down 
to the tip of his nose, covering his forehead from one temple to the 
other; his horse was led by two religious persons dressed in yellow 
brocade. The “king” of Tibet—namely Pholane, who then adminis- 
tered the country on behalf of its Manchu overlords—followed only 
“half a horse” behind the Dalai Lama, wearing pearl-coloured bro- 
cade and a big hat that had long hair in the Mongol style; the Dalai 
Lama’s father, dressed up in purple brocade, rode on his left. Next 
came Pholane’s two sons—the younger one being the head of the 
army—and the Dalai Lama’s brother, each with his retinue. 

The heart of the Great Prayer ceremonies is the feast of the “Great 
Miracle and Offerings”, marking the celebration of the miracle per- 
formed by Shakyamuni at Uravasti, and taking place on the 15th 
day of the first lunar month, which in 1741 fell on the 2nd of March. 
On that occasion the local Chinese community set up a magnificent 
Chinese-style garden in the square in front of the Dalai Lama’s res- 
idence in Lhasa. This garden was decorated with life-size paper 
flowers as well as with fruit-trees placed in large pots, and lit by 
large lanterns made of thin paper, some in the shape of fishes painted 
according to their natural colours, their tails and fins being moved 
by warm air produced by the candles burning inside them; other 
lamps had the shapes of dragons or birds, each having mobile parts 
moved by the flow of warm air. 

More celebrations took place during the following days. On the 
morning of the 9th of March, for instance, there was a procession 
devoted to Maitreya, the Buddha to come, which was opened by 
the State Oracle—jumping and shaking—with his retinue. The State 
Oracle was followed by huge statues of Shakyamuni and Padmasam- 
bhava, over six metres high, both carried in procession by men walk- 
ing inside them. The statue of Maitreya, dressed in religious clothes, 
was carried on a gilded cart preceded by four couples of men danc- 
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ing inside mock animals (a yak, a tiger, an elephant and the myth- 
ical Tibetan snow-lion). 

A shot fired by a big mortar then announced the start of the 
horse race, in which two hundred animals took part; this event was 
not without casualties: many youngsters fell and two died. Next there 
was the foot race, in which a hundred and twelve people partici- 
pated; Beligatti remarks that before Pholane’s administration—that 
is during Sangye Gyatso’s regency—men used to run naked. This 
race was followed by a wrestling contest, in which fifteen pairs of 
wrestlers challenged each other in turn, their aim being to make the 
opponent’s head touch ground. Various kinds of prizes were offered 
to the winners of every contest and each horse rider received a pre- 
sent: the one ranked first was awarded a brocade garment, and all 
the others received either a piece of light Chinese silk or a brick of 
tea, except for the last few, who got a small piece of gauze each. 
After lunch there was a military parade on foot and horseback, fol- 
lowed by a religious procession in which Beligatti counted twenty- 
two banners, eighty trumpets, fifty pairs of cymbals, one hundred 
and seventy pairs of drums, as well as twenty-four tantric masters 
and twelve censer bearers. The end of the Great Prayer was marked 
by a volley of musket fire and by a salvo of six cannons firing towards 
a black tent pitched on a mountain near Lhasa. 

Such large gatherings were obviously not exempt of accidents 
and Beligatti relates how, during the visit to the huge decorated 
sacrificial cakes erected on the occasion of the New Year celebra- 
tions, an elderly woman and a child were crushed underfoot by the 
crowd. However, the magnificent festivals that occasioned the gath- 
erings, together with the brilliant social life, the production of out- 
standing works of art, the construction of splendid secular and religious 
buildings, the intense religious activity, the increased importance of 
rhetorical, historical, medical and astrological studies, all contributed 
to make Lhasa a beacon for Tibetans as well as for their Buddhist 
neighbours—whether Newar, Mongol, Chinese or Manchu—who 
found inspiration in the religious, cultural and artistic life of the 
new capital. 

Lhasa’s renown would not have spread beyond Central Asia had 
it not been for the skill and determination of the Fifth Dalai Lama 
and the regent Sangye Gyatso, who succeeded in setting up a vast 
institutional and cultural system that was to unify Tibet around Lhasa 
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under the hegemony of their religious order. The cultural and artis- 
tic achievements that were made possible by their rule transformed 
Lhasa into the new capital of the Land of Snows, and were to act 
as powerful symbols of the new political set-up with which the Dalai 
Lamas and the Gelukpa order were to identify themselves for three 
centuries to come. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


A CITY, ITS VISITORS, AND THE 
ODOUR OF DEVELOPMENT 


Robert Barnett 


In 1988 the contemporary Tibetan folklorist and writer Tiley Chodag 
wrote an account of the founding of Lhasa which included this anec- 
dote. It describes the origin of a small architectural feature of the 
building that lies at the heart of the city: 


While the Jokhang was being built, Srongtsen [Songtsen, ed.n.] Gampo 
himself took his axe and climbed up to work on the building, which 
so alarmed the gods that they came down from heaven one after an- 
other to offer assistance. On one occasion a maidservant happened to 
take some food to the construction site, but when she arrived all the 
men working above and below looked identical to Srongtsen Gampo, 
and she had no way of distinguishing the real one from the false. [. . .] 
She ran back to inform Princess Bhrikuti Devi, who [...] went in per- 
son to take the food. When she discovered that it was exactly as the 
maidservant had described, she let out a word of exclamation, “Strange!” 
At this all the Srongtsen Gampos seated on their beams looked down 
and carelessly dropped their axes which, as they fell, struck off the 
noses of the sphinxes they were making. Today, visitors to the Jokhang 
will notice that every one of the hundred and eight sphinxes has a 
flat nose.! 


This tale is one that has, of course, come to us through the filters 
of many retellings. It is a modern Tibetan’s English translation’ of 
a Tibetan scholar’s Chinese rendering of an ancient tale that originated 


' Tiley Chodag, Tibet—the Land and the People, translated by W. Tailing, New 
World Press, Beijing, 1988, pp. 77-8. 

? The translator of this text, Brag gdong bkras gling dbang rdor (Dragdong 
Traling Wangdor) or Tailing in Chinese romanisation, born into an aristocratic 
family in 1934 and partly educated in India before 1959, is an important figure in 
modern Tibetan literature. He wrote the novel Bkras zur tshang gi gsang bai gtam 
rgyud (Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang (TAR People’s Publishing House), 
Lhasa, 1997), which was also published in English as The Secret Tale of Tesur House 
(China Tibetology Publishing House, Lhasa, 1998); both versions were written by 
him. 
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in semi-mythologised Tibetan histories describing the construction of 
the Jokhang, such as the Bka’ chems ka khol ma from the 11|th cen- 
tury or the 14th century Rgal rabs gsal ba’t me long. It has thus trav- 
elled a long distance from a time when it might have served to 
celebrate some Tibetan dignitary’s claim of linkage to the dynastic 
era of Srongtsen Gampo and his assistant deities, down to the pre- 
sent time, when its retelling serves functions such as, one might guess, 
celebrating the modern Chinese state’s claim to have preserved a 
part of the Tibetan heritage. 

During this journey, some details have gone astray, from a historian’s 
narrow point of view: there are, for example, 144 carved wooden 
heads remaining around the éhyi-khor thil or central courtyard of the 
Jokhang, and only one of them is, technically, a sphinx—that is, a 
lion with a human head.? The others are lion-headed, and we can 
hardly see their bodies. But the modern transmission of this legend 
via the author and his translator has produced an accuracy of a 
different kind: the truncated noses of these figures have been recast 
as markers which identify these creatures as a special kind of sphinx, 
according to the writers’ own imaginative taxonomy, presumably in 
response to the fact that, as we all know, the Egyptian sphinx has 
from at least the early 19th century had a flattened face. 

Tiley Chodak’s telling of the story thus has contemporary as well 
as classical resonances which in some intended or unintended way 
serve as a commentary to the story of the modern city about which 
it was written. These implications are not as political, or as polem- 
ical, as the uses to which the Egyptian Sphinx’s nose has been sub- 
jected (such as the claim that it was shot off by Napoleonic troops 
as an act of contempt towards the Negroid features said to have 
been perceived in it).* But mythic and deeply resonant allusions can 


3 See Victor Chan, The Tibet Handbook, Moon Publications, Chicago, 1994, p. 77. 
Chan refers to the noses of the lion-faced figures as “short, rounded muzzles”, which 
he describes as “stylistic elements reminiscent of Gupta art of the 5th to 6th cen- 
turies. Tradition ascribes them to a seventh century Nepalese sculptor.” 

* Louis Farrakhan, leader of the Nation of Islam, cited the nose-shooting tale as 
evidence of anti-black racism by whites in his speech to the “Million Man March” 
in the US in 1995. The tale is rebutted by the Egyptian Museum in Cairo: “The 
myth to the story is that Napoleon during target practice with a cannon blew off the 
nose. Fact is that when the sphinx was covered in sand to the neck, a Muslim tribe 
came across this strange head and chiseled off its nose, strangely because they believed 
that if the nose was chopped off, then it would have no power over them.” (see 
http://www.homewood.k] 2.al.us/middleschool/museum/EgyptArt&Arch.htm#Sphinx). 
Andrew Warriner and others have shown conclusively from photographs that the 
nose had disappeared well before Napoleon’s time. Warriner has a website debunk- 
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be found within the modern explanation of the nasally-challenged 
creatures in the Jokhang. A late medieval Tibetan version of the 
story, where it is the maid whose exclamation disturbs the king and 
his simulacra at work, can be read as in part a misogynistic remark 
about lower-class women who interrupt male craftsmanship: intru- 
sive and undisciplined feminity, it implies, can damage regal pro- 
jects.. Scholars might point to other, earlier, subtexts—Songtsen 
Gampo, for example, had imposed in his law code the penalty of 
nose-cutting for adulterers, a customary practice which still occurs 
in some parts of northern Nepal. The original story may therefore 
have contained some allusion to sexual taming and containment; 
perhaps it even contained a hint that the royal sphinxes, or their 
male makers, had been punished or deterred from desiring the 
princess. Or maybe the older tale was read as referring to the leg- 
endary incompleteness of male efforts to construct order out of chaos, 
with the latter represented here as a feminine challenge to mascu- 
line ordering and authority. 

The modern version may or may not have such associations for 
Tibetan readers. But, like its forebears, it appears within a set of 
tales which recount the constant conflict the original Buddhist tem- 
ple-builders in Lhasa faced from local and pre-Buddhist deities. 
Although here the “Gods of Heaven” have been conscripted as 
labourers in the Buddhist building project, gods appear more com- 
monly in such stories as pre-Buddhist forces of the territory deter- 
mined to destroy or damage the effort to construct temples to the 
new and alien ideology of Buddhism. As in earlier versions of the 
tale, this anecdote is one of many recollected accounts of the King’s 
attempts to defeat those local deities.® It is associated with their 


ing the racist and other explanations, and inviting other proposals, of which he lists 
2,400 or so (see http://home.xnet.com/~warinner/sphinx.html). 

> The Reyal rabs gsal ba’i me long, has the mischievous maidservant (not the Princess) 
burst into laughter while sneaking an illicit look at the 108 identical carpenters. 
Earlier it describes the same maid destroying another construction attempt by con- 
fusing the details of the divination message given her by Wencheng to pass to 
Bhrikuti (Soerensen, p. 262). It has other differences from the modern version— 
instead of the “gods of heaven” and the “sphinxes” in our modern text, the 108 
carpenters are “emanations” (sprul-pa) conjured up by Songtsen Gampo and the 
objects they are carving are “lions”. See Per Soerensen (ed.), The Mirror Illuminating 
the Royal Genealogies (Rgyal rabs gsal ba’ me long), Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden, 
1994, p. 273. 

® In the Rgyal rabs, the nose story follows the account of the threat posed by the 
srin-mo or demoness lying across Tibet, the razing of the temple foundations at La- 
dong Ne’u-thang by local /ha ‘dre or demons, the destruction of the half-finished 
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numerous efforts to prevent the building of the Jokhang and the city, 
all of which are successful until the supine demoness, seen as lying 
prone across Tibet, is pinned down by the King’s construction of 
the Jokhang and its associated temples. That strategy of pinning 
down the demoness was the result of divination by another of Songtsen 
Gampo’s Buddhist wives, Princess Wencheng, who, like Bhrikuti, the 
Nepalese princess in our story, was a foreigner and a champion of 
Buddhism. There is therefore in this reading not only a reference 
to an ancient world which is seen as feminine and disordered, but 
also to a female figure who represents a novel, imported and highly 
conflictual form of civilisation. 

The story of the blunted noses suggests that the local gods, how- 
ever much they were tamed to the Buddhist project, have left their 
mark on the finished product, a mark that survives today. If, as in 
the later medieval versions of the story, we see the carpenters not 
as tamed spirits but as replicas of the Buddhist innovator-king with 
his foreign wives, then the moral may be that innovators damage 
their own creation: but still they mark it, inadvertently. Like most 
of the Jokhang foundation-myths, this text appears to recall conflict 
between suppressed indigeneity and spiritual or technical innovation; 
it can be seen as an account of a monument to newness which is 
disfigured in the struggle between those forces and in the uncer- 
tainties essential to construction. As Janet Gyatso has pointed out in 
her discussion of the demoness, the ancient spirits in these Tibetan 
myths are pinned down, but they are not eliminated: they remain 
latent.’ The ancient female is apparently vanquished by the males 
around the modernising female foreigner, but their force is not extin- 
guished. Some notion of ancient Tibetan-ness, contrasted with for- 


eign female intervention, truncated rather than destroyed, may thus 
lurk behind this tale. 


temple of Rasa ‘Phrul-snang by the dha dre in 639, and the decision of the ‘dre srin 
spirits and Asura at Gla-ba-tshal to stop the temple-building. See Soerensen, pp. 
261-2, 263, 266, 269-70. 

7 Janet Gyatso, “Down with the demoness: reflections on a feminine ground in 
Tibet” in Tibet Journal, XII-4, Winter 1987, pp. 38-53, also published in Janice 
Willis (ed.), Feminine Ground: Essays on Women and Tibet, Ithaca, New York: Snow 
Lion Publications, 1989. 
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Fourteen hundred years after the Jokhang was built, another foreign 
woman was brought to the temple at the heart of the Tibetan cap- 
ital. This time noses were again important. Anna Louise Strong was 
an American Communist invited by the Beijing government to join 
the first delegation of foreigners allowed to visit Lhasa after the 1959 
Uprising. Her chief impression of the Jowo, the Buddha brought by 
Princess Wencheng to Tibet, was that he seemed to have a Greek 
nose, one that was not truncated, presumably a sign to her that even 
among Tibetans divinity was modelled according to a European tem- 
plate.® For Anna Louise Strong the nose and the sense of smell dom- 
inated her experience of the temple, where everything to her seemed 
dark, sepulchral and foul-smelling: “A very filthy lama passed [. . .], 
dirty barefoot boys moved about for any alms they might pick up 
and steal,” wrote the American reporter. “The entrance into Tibet’s 
Holy of Holies seemed just a bit filthier than anything I had yet 
seen [and] the Chief Lama [. . .] smelled badly from two feet away.”® 
Among the left-leaning journalists taken on official tours of Tibet by 
the new Chinese government between 1959 and 1979, western notions 
of hygiene had become indistinguishable from the assumption of 
western, and socialist, superiority. “Tibetans are usually dirty and 
very often lousy. Tibetans who weren’t used to washing would regard 
an enforced bath as a personal affront or assault on dignity,” wrote 
the British journalist Stuart Gelder of his visit to Lhasa in 1962. 
“The stink of butter and the unwashed holiness of temples and lamas 
[...] had soaked into my flesh.”!° 

These writers were part of a long tradition: the team of journal- 
ists and officials who had accompanied the British invasion in 1904 
had also given precedence to their sense of smell, sending repeated 
reports back to London about the foulness of the place, the pigs that 
wallowed in the streets, and the foetid puddles that made it impossible 


8 “The throng had been so great and the tiny butter-lamps so dim [...] that I 
hardly knew [...] if the Buddha’s nose ran, as I thought, like the nose of a Greek 
statue, a straight line down from the forehead” (Anna Louise Strong, When Serfs 
Stood Up m Tibet, New World Press, Beijing, 1960, p. 124). 

® Anna Louise Strong, pp. 117-8. 

© Stuart and Roma Gelder, Timely Rain—Travels in Naw Tibet, Hutchinson, London, 
1964. Gelder’s wife is credited as co-author, but the text is in the first person sin- 
gular and describes his own experience. Gelder goes on to say without apparent 
irony that the Tibetan smell of “unwashed holiness” was so strong “that smoking 
two ounces of strong black flake tobacco every day hadn’t been able to smother it”. 
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even for British fusiliers to march in step through the city streets." 
“On these stinking eminences herds of black pigs were grouting about 
among rubbish heaps more than usually repulsive in their composi- 
tions ([with] the main drain passing beneath the very walls of the 
{Amban’s] residency),” wrote Perceval Landon, a British journalist 
with the expedition.'? Younghusband, the military commander, was 
to recall of the city’s monasteries that “the general impression I took 
away was one of dirt and degradation”.'? In the 1920s, the British 
colonial officer David Macdonald, echoing Thomas Manning a cen- 
tury before,'* described the area below the Potala as “a rather dirty, 
depressing place, with pools of stagnant water standing about, and 
with numerous pigs wallowing in the mire of the roadway.”!> Even 
in 1987 a sympathetic Nepalese visitor was to describe Tibetans in 
Lhasa as living “in unhygienic conditions. Their toilets are com- 
monly dirty. The condition of the public toilets is worse.”!® 

The concern with smell and hygiene seems to be a largely for- 
eign perception of the city, and one which neither Tibetans nor for- 
eigners who lived long in the city appear to have noticed. Richardson, 
Ford and Kimura, for example, spent many years in Tibet in the 
1940s and became relatively fluent in the language, without, appar- 


'' Fleming has summarized the accounts of the Younghusband expedition thus: 
“The Potala... was surrounded by a nauseous squalor. It was in fact an insani- 
tary slum. In the pitted streets pools of rainwater and piles of refuse disrupted the 
march-discipline of the Fusiliers. The houses were mean and filthy, the stench per- 
vasive. Pigs and ravens competed for nameless delicacies in open sewers.” (Peter 
Fleming, Bayonets to Lhasa——the First Full Account of the British Inmasion of Tibet in 1904, 
Harper, New York, 1961, pp. 232-3). 

" Perceval Landon, Lhasa: An Account of the Country and People of Central Tibet and 
of the Progress of the Mission sent there by the Enghsh Government in 1903-4 (Vols. 1 & 
2), London, 1905, vol. II, p. 202. 

'S Sir Francis Younghusband, Jndia and Tibet, Oriental Publishers, Delhi, 1971 (1910), 
p. 310. Younghusband refers to the Tibetans as “a half-civilised nation” (p. 313). 

'* “There is nothing striking, nothing pleasing, in Lhasa’s appearance. The habi- 
tations are begrimed with smut and dirt. The avenues are full of dogs, some growl- 
ing and gnawing bits of hide that lie about in profusion, and emit a charnel-house 
smell; others liming and looking livid; others ulcerated; others starved and dying, 
and pecked at by ravens; some dead and preyed upon. In short, everything seems 
mean and gloomy, and excites the idea of something unreal.” Manning, cited in 
Fleming, op. cit., p. 233. 

'S David Macdonald, Twenty Years in Tibet—Intimate & Personal Experiences of the 
Closed Land among all Classes of its People from the Highest to the Lowest, Seeley Service 
& Co., London 1932, p. 29. 

'© Dr Hari Bansh Jha, Development in Tibet (pamphlet), the Forum of Economic 
Writers, Kathmandu, 1988, p. 39. 
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ently, being particularly concerned about its lack of plumbing. Other 
long-term visitors took a more constructive approach, with Harrer 
and Aufschnaiter working out plans to build a fresh-water canal sys- 
tem in the 1940s, while André Alexander and his team in the Tibet 
Heritage Fund were constructing public toilets in the traditional style 
and a sewage system as part of their renovation initiatives in the 
1990s.'’ As for the orthodox Tibetan description of the city of Lhasa, 
it seems to have emphasized the visual, describing the city in terms 
of visible qualities indicating tranquility and calm: “Nestled among 
the eight auspicious mountains,” wrote Tiley Chodag, 


Lhasa well deserves the name given it by the Tibetans, “Abode of the 
Gods”, and her ancient and dignified appearance has charmed count- 
less visitors and pilgrims alike. The Jokhang in the heart of the city 
still appears as tranquil as ever it had been in the past.. .'* 


Many Tibetan accounts similarly focus on the appearance of Potala 
and the Jokhang: they choose to define their capital in terms of its 
two most dominant architectural statements. The sense of smell and 
the concern with hygiene is a foreign, touristic mode of encapsulat- 
ing the experience of the city. Not for nothing that Tibetans, fol- 
lowing Chinese practice, refer to foreigners as da bizi, “big noses”. 

There is, of course, a powerful set of choices behind descriptions 
of this sort. Anna Louise Strong belonged to that cohort of pro- 
Communist writers who, taken to Lhasa during the Maoist era, pro- 
duced eulogies to the glories of social engineering then being wrought 
upon Tibetans. To this extent, the American Maoist differed only 
in degree from the earlier British imperialists, since both depicted 
Tibetans as mostly backward, putrid, or in some other way unworthy, 
as if to justify the action of the superior power in invading, liberat- 
ing or improving them. These foreign visitors who came to Tibet in 
the wake of conquering armies were, one might say, led by their noses. 


'7 An unofficial survey in 1994 found that despite municipal investment the sewage 
system had deteriorated in the Tibetan quarter of Lhasa. This was partly due to 
the attempt to replace the traditional system of twin-drop or septic tank toilets with 
a standardised system of drainage. See TIN Background Briefing Paper 23: Demolition 
and Reconstruction in the Old Quarter of Lhasa 1993, Tibet Information Network, London, 
November 1994, p. 12. 

'8 Tiley Chodag, p. 72. I discuss some Tibetan views of Lhasa in more detail 
and other issues in La cita illegibile, CDA, Milan, 1998 and more briefly in “La ville 
illisible” in K. Buffetrille and C. Ramble (eds.), Tibétains: 1959-1999, quarante ans 
de colonisation, Editions Autrement, Paris, 1998, pp. 129-62. 
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There is nothing merely literary or innocent about these writers’ 
decision to privilege the olfactory experience. What the Western 
essayists offered as merely literary packaging was part of the same 
conceptual positioning that in the hands of the powerful was actu- 
alised as policy. The Chinese Communists were not noticeably less 
foreign to Tibet than the British, but unlike the British they were 
there neither as tourists nor as expeditionaries: they were in Tibet 
to stay. They took the perception of Tibet as putrid to its logical 
and practical conclusion by in due course attempting the eradica- 
tion of all that was figuratively indicated by the notions of the old 
and the stagnant, often in just those terms. “The storm of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution”, announced the official Chinese 
News Agency in its first report on the arrival of the Red Guards in 
Tibet, just six years after Ms. Strong’s book was written, “is sweep- 
ing out the sludge and filthy water of the old world, from which a 
new Lhasa is emerging resplendent with the thought of Mao Tse- 
tung.”'? The report signalled the start of a ten year period during 
which symbols of Tibetan culture and tradition were destroyed,” 
while people identified with them were attacked and, in many cases, 
driven to suicide or killed. 

This later generation of foreign visitors to Lhasa, the Chinese com- 
munists, thus made the metonymy of the earlier visitors literal. If 
the signs that they and the British chose in order to represent the 
culture were those of stagnancy, then by inversion the culture too 
was foetid and ought to be replaced. Thus the smell of literal dirt 
was transferred to the conceptual whole, where it then got harnessed 
to political power and made literal again, not to the metonymic dirt 
but to the larger reality of cultural practice and tradition, the essence 
of which the dirt or smell was presumed to represent. They there- 
fore set about destroying the Jokhang and the multitude of similar 
expressions of Tibetanneity so offensive to them. One choice leads 


‘9 “Thasa takes on a new look”, New China News Agency (Xinhua), Lhasa, 15th 

September 1966, in 7zbet 1950-1967, Union Research Institute, Hong Kong, 1968, 
. 606. 

Pao Tsering Shakya has reproduced in translation a list of targets and objectives 
for the campaign to eradicate “The Four Olds” (culture, customs, habits and thoughts) 
produced by a Red Guard group in Lhasa at this time, such as “all chotens [reli- 
quaries] must be destroyed”. Most of the targets on this plan were those later 
attacked See Tsering Shakya, Dragon in the Land of Snow: A History of Modern Tibet 
since 1947, Columbia University Press, 1999, pp. 320-321. 
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to another, one literary image leads to a political atrocity. Perhaps 
if Songtsen Gampo and his fellow-woodworkers had been able to 
blunt the noses of such foreign visitors, the British and Chinese 
invaders might not have sparked off the cycles of destruction that 
after the 1950s were to ravage and violate Tibet. It may be that the 
earth-forces of Tibet were once tamed by the Tibetan empire’s 
embrace of Buddhism, but, many hundreds of years later, it was the 
untamed forces of non-Tibetans that were to lead to its destruction. 


* * * 


Or did they? The modern history of Tibet is shaped by a number 
of major events, among them the British invasion, the 13th Dalai 
Lama’s two expulsions of the Chinese from Lhasa, the blinding of 
Lungshar, the arrival of the Chinese army in 1951, the Uprising 
nine years later (or earlier in the eastern areas), and the Cultural 
Revolution. But, looking at the architecture of contemporary Lhasa, 
the traces of these events are barely visible. Even the army, which 
is certainly still present, is not immediately noticeable except to those 
who know how to distinguish military from civilian compounds.”! 
Instead the streets of the city are a testament to one historical moment 
above all others, which is constantly recalled by China’s historians 
and leaders, and inscribed in the architecture: the 1978 decision of 
Deng Xiaoping to launch a policy referred to by the Chinese as 
“liberalisation and opening up”. That policy officially ended the 
Maoist era and the persecution of Tibetan culture, religion or class 
difference that Mao had unleashed. Traditional costume was rein- 
troduced, monasteries were rebuilt, Tibetan language was reinstalled, 
pilgrimages recommenced. Among anthropologists, some have described 
this as a revitalisation;? others speak of it as a renaissance of Tibetan 


21 Party and other military compounds have armed police guards at their gates, 
but the uniforms of the armed police and the military are almost indistinguishable, 
so this does not help to identify the military sites. However, distinguishing the mil- 
itary is in fact remarkably easy: military compounds are the only compounds in 
Tibet which do not have dual-language signboards. All signs in the Tibet Autonomous 
Region are required by the 1987 Language Law to be in both Chinese and Tibetan, 
and this is a principal mark of the area’s autonomy. The fact that the military 
always flout this law by having boards only in Chinese suggests that technically 
they do not consider their compounds to be subject to local law or to be legally 
part of the TAR. 

2 See Hanna Havnevik, “The Role of Nuns in Contemporary Tibet” in Robert 
Barnett (ed.), Resistance and Reform in Tibet, Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 
1994, pp. 259-266. 
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culture. Whatever it was, few have taken it to be an invention or a 
simulacrum. The culture that the political hygienists had sought to 
clean up or eradicate had not, after all, been destroyed, even if it 
had been partially dismembered. Something had survived and become 
perceptible again. One might say that the smell of Tibetanness had 
not been eradicated; the nose had been brutalised, but was still 
functioning. 

Lhasa in the early 1980s was full of the physical embodiments of 
that surviving and reviving culture. In the Tibetan quarter the houses 
of the aristocracy were still standing and were lived in; the great 
monasteries of Sera, Drepung and Ganden (Ser-‘bras-dga’ gsum) began 
again to house significant numbers of monks carrying out regular 
ceremonies and debates; the Jokhang was thronged with pilgrims; 
the Barkor was full of Tibetans speaking their own language and 
trading in yak meat, butter, roasted barley flour, religious texts and 
artifacts. There were signs, too, of cultural traditions being not merely 
continued but developed and reshaped. In front of the new Tibetan 
Academy of Social Sciences in Sera Lam a modern statue of 
Thomisambhota, the founder of Tibetan script at the time of Songtsen 
Gampo, was erected, as if giving physical form to the conscious ded- 
ication to the past that underlay the efforts of Tibetan scholars and 
students of that time. 

There was one factor, however, that made the impression of con- 
tinuity seem more powerful than it perhaps deserved: the earlier 
forms of the Chinese Communist state had not before the 1980s 
sought to express themselves architecturally in Tibet. Busy with erad- 
icating what was figuratively old and stinking, and with attacking 
monasteries and religion, they had not in fact demolished the build- 
ings of the laity, not even those of the aristocracy. The reasons were 
presumably both political and practical. Before the Cultural Revolution, 
officials had needed to persuade those aristocrats who had not defected 
to the other side or fled to India that no threat was intended to 
them. Some were therefore allowed to remain in their houses, though 
usually in much reduced conditions. Indeed, for several years the 
arriving military had diplomatically camped at a considerable dis- 
tance from Lhasa, beyond the Lhalu pastureland to the northwest 
at the foot of Gamphel Utse, probably to make their presence less 
obtrusive—ironically, in exactly the same spot that Younghusband 
had chosen for his army some fifty years before. In addition, the 
leaders in Beijing had been aware from the outset that certain mon- 
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uments of Tibetan culture such as the Potala needed to be preserved 
to sustain claims that the new regime had enduring respect for local 
cultures, a respect that they had undertaken to observe in their writ- 
ten agreement with the Tibetan government in 1951 and in various 
recensions of the Chinese Constitution. 

The new Chinese administrators probably also needed the tradi- 
tional urban houses for themselves or for remaining citizens, and 
they probably lacked the funds or materials to build many of their 
own. It had taken them over ten years to get the szne qua non of new 
construction—a local cement factory—into operation,” and although 
roads from China had been built by then, they were extremely prim- 
itive and hard to maintain, and transportation was expensive. Even 
sO, it is perhaps surprising that by 1980 the new regime had built 
few monuments in Lhasa to its own magnificence of purpose—no 
statue of Mao, no major edifice to its revolutionary zeal, no giant 
squares to concretise its mission. Its imprint on the urban map was 
thus relatively little, and viewed from the air the Lhasa of the 1950s 
was still discernible as a single unit at the beginning of the 1980s.” 


* * * 


There had, however, been a major increase by 1980 in the num- 
ber of buildings and of inhabitants. The city had grown to an area 
of 25 sq km and the registered population had increased from 30,000 
people in 1950 to just over 108,000. But the new constructions 
were mostly in non-contiguous blocks scattered across the valley floor, 


3 “Construction of the Lhasa Cement Plant started in 1960. Completed in 1963, 
it has already supplied over 10,000 tons of cement for Tibetan construction pro- 
jects [and...] has an annual capacity of 32,000 tons. Nearly all the 200 Tibetan 
workers trained at the plant were slaves or serfs in the past” (“Tibet Produces Its 
Own Cement”, NCNA, Lhasa, November 11th, 1964, reproduced in Tabet 1950-1967, 

. 577). 
Pa The history of urban development is demonstrated most clearly in the three part 
map of Lhasa, entitled Tibetan Old Buildings and Urban Development in Lhasa: 
1948-1985-1998, produced by the Lhasa Archive Project, part of the Tibet Heritage 
Fund, in February 1998. These maps are also shown at http://wwwasianart.com/lhasa- 
restoration/map.html#2. 

Satellite photographs of this period can be found in Knud Larsen and Amund 
Sining-Larsen, The Lhasa Atlas, Traditional Tibetan Architecture and Townscape, Serindia, 
London, 2001. 

5 See “Preface to the Maps” in Lhasa Municipal Planning Maps, Tibet Autonomous 
Region Planning Department, Lhasa, (1984?). Translation by Tibet Information 
Network, London. No date of publication is given, but it is probably between 1980 
and 1984. I refer to it here as “the 1980 Plan”. 
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some 20 or more of them around the cement factory south of 
Drepung, far to the west of the city.*° Large clusters of new build- 
ings had been put up to the north of Bamari, the hill just to the 
west of the Potala.”” Another cluster, nearly the size of the old city, 
had been erected around the old village of Drapchi that lies halfway 
between Lhasa and Sera, on the north side of the valley.?® Touching 
the old city along its southern flank, compounds as large as the old 
city itself had been built to house the military and the Communist 
Party leadership in the former dngka, the parks and willow-groves 
areas that had till then lined the area between the old city and the 
river. 

When planning officials in Lhasa wrote a description of the city 
they had created by the early 1980s, it reflected the primarily func- 
tional priorities that had driven the new administration up till that 
time: 


After the liberation, the municipal constructions of the city of Lhasa 
changed a lot; a certain amount of middle and small-sized industrial 
and transportational basic construction industries were set up. Such 
facilities as the municipal residential buildings, cultural, educational, 
medical, commercial, public and municipal administrative buildings 


26 In 1980 the Lhasa Cement Factory had 700 workers, and the Prefabrication 
Factory, built in 1977 to produce cement blocks, had 220 workers, making these 
probably the most significant factories in Lhasa. At that time one fifith of the work- 
force were working in construction work (8,000 people), not including road work- 
ers. See “Summary of Present Construction Situation” in Lhasa City Planning Documents 
(provisional title), Part 9, Lhasa (1980), p. 2. The title and date are estimated, 
because the cover page of this report is missing; the document is held in the Tibet 
Information Network archive (London) as TIN Doc 13(WZ). 

27 The western and northern satellite zones date from at least the 1960s: “Two 
industrial districts have taken shape on the northern and western outskirts of the 
city. Factory buildings and workers’ houses now stand on what used to be marshy 
lands. The famous Potala Hill, covered by the Potala Palace, is now surrounded 
by new buildings for broadcasting, school, bank office, bookshops and the office of 
the PCART,” reported Xinhua (the New China News Agency) in “Lhasa’s New 
Skyline”, 29th January 1964 (Tibet 1950-1967, Union Research Institute, Hong 
Kong, 1968, p. 596). 

28 City planners in 1980 described the city as having three sectors—central, north- 
ern and western, with populations of 60,000 in the centre, 29,000 in the north, 
and 28,000 in the western area. See Section B(2) “Water Company Planning” in 
Lhasa City Planning Documents (provisional title), Part 4, Lhasa (1980) (estimated title 
and date; held in the TIN archive as TIN Doc 8(WZ)). This did not include those 
living in Toelungdechen, the county west of Lhasa, although in 1980 it was planned 
to reassign three townships (Liuwu, Nechung and Donggar) from that county to 
Lhasa (Lhasa City Planning Documents [1980], part 9). 
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were also set up. [...] The newly constructed area is 10 times that of 
the old city. A basic framework is being established for the city, stretch- 
ing to the north-west.” 


The guiding thought behind the remaking of Lhasa in the first thirty 
years seems therefore to have been to enable the new rulers to func- 
tion, rather than to fulfil any larger conception as to how a city 
should be made. In 1991, Loga, the Tibetan mayor of Lhasa, recalling 
the major phases of construction in Lhasa since liberation, identified 
only two in the pre-1980 period, both of them minor both in scale 
and design. One was “the first market street, the present Yuthok 
market street”, built along with the Chakpori spring water plant in 
1965. The second consisted of “many market streets” constructed at 
the same time as some small electric power plants in 1976.°° The 
new construction was therefore relatively contained in its conception 
before 1980, without a master plan and with no sign of constructionist 
ambition; it was a pragmatic response to the immediate requirements 
of the civil and military rulers rather than a celebratory, monumental 
or expansionist programme. 

This is not to say that the urbanisation was insignificant or invis- 
ible. Heinrich Harrer, returning to Lhasa in 1982 after an absence 
of 38 years from the city, described the western urban area as he 
saw it from Kyentsal Lupding at the western entrance to the valley. 
Even at that time it was, as he saw it, “one huge grey industrial 
zone with ugly buildings, a dusty cement factory, gravel works and 
concrete roads.”*! Other foreign visitors experienced the Tibetan cap- 
ital as highly sinicised: Robert Bartley, who was allowed to go to 
Lhasa on behalf of the Wall Street Journal in 1979, described it as a 
“distinctly Chinese city”. He seems, however, to have been referring 
primarily to the number of Chinese in the city and to the fact that 
almost everyone wore Chinese “blue and grey boiler suits”, rather 
than to the physical structure.* If so, his impression was accurate 


29 See “Preface to the Maps” in Lhasa Municipal Planning Maps, op. cit. 

%¢ Luoga [Loga] in Liu Tung Fen and Wangdu, “How are you improving the 
living standard of the people of Lhasa?—Interview with Loga, Mayor of Lhasa 
Municipality”, Grung-go bod longs [China’s Tibet, Tibetan-language edition], Beijing, 
Spring 1991, pp. 7-16. 

3! Heinrich Harrer, Return to Tibet, Phoenix, London, 1984 (1983), p. 15. 

2 Robert Bartley, cited in Leila Hadfield, “Tibet: Twenty Years After the Chinese 
Communist Takeover”, Tibet Society Journal, 14, Bloomington, Indiana, December 
1979, p. 45ff. 
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to say the least—the official number of Chinese living in Lhasa at 
that time was 70,245, or 58% of the population, twice as high as 
any published figures admitted since that time.” 

Nevertheless, the old city at this time remained intact as a quad- 
rangle of some three square kilometres surrounding the Jokhang tem- 
ple. About one fourth of its perimeter still opened onto unconstructed 
space, and at one point a full kilometre of open land remained 
between the western edge of the city and the separate miniature 
conurbation of the village of Shol at the foot of the Potala Palace. 
Except for the government and military headquarters, the new rulers 
of Lhasa had focussed mainly on the necessities of urban adminis- 
tration and, not unlike Younghusband and his Chinese counterparts, 
had largely positioned themselves at some distance from the houses 
of the natives. 

There were some efforts at grand construction—the People’s Cultural 
Palace opposite the Potala, the new headquarters of the regional 
Government in the former Zhung Tri Lingka (gzhung ‘khni gling ka), 
and buildings to house the regional assembly and the theatre, fac- 
ing the Norbulingka (Nor bu gling ka), the Dalai Lama’s former Summer 
Palace. But these were relatively few, not especially prominent, and 
at some distance from the city as conventionally defined. Much of 
the rest of the Chinese construction up to that time consisted of 
what Harrer called “hutments” making up “a sea of hideous tin 
roofs”.** Probably the state at that time lacked the political or financial 
resources for more permanent construction works. 

There was, however, a different sort of building in Lhasa that was 
wholly non-Tibetan and wholly new, and that clearly marked the 
non-Tibetan presence. It could not be called monumental, since it 
strove to celebrate nothing except basic utilitarianism. It consisted of 


*% “Part 3: Scale of the City: (1) Population Size” in Lhasa City Planning Documents, 
Part 9 (see above), p. 18. This figure has not been published before, and is at least 
twice the published equivalent figures for the non-Tibetan population of Lhasa in 
1990, perhaps suggesting an error in the more recent figures. These figures apply 
to the urban or metropolitan area, not the prefectural area; the terms are barely 
distinguishable in Chinese. Lasa shi in Chinese means literally “Lhasa City”, but 
refers to Lhasa prefecture, which had a population of around 400,000 in 1990. The 
term Lasa chengquanqu, which can be loosely translated as the Lhasa metropolitan 
or inner city area, is sometimes used for the urban area, although it includes some 
rural townships; it had a population of around 160,000 in 1990. 

3* “T stood on the roof of the Potala and was blinded by the ugly tin; I had to 
shut my eyes.” Harrer, p. 72 and passim. 
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drab, symmetrical blocks of dormitory-type construction built mainly 
to the west of the city, beyond the Potala, or to the north. If any- 
thing, these structures were a monument to the aesthetic legacy of 
Stalin. They were parked within long walls so as to form the square, 
single-gated compounds which represented in physical space the basic 
unit of social containment by which Chinese Communist society was 
organised, the danwei or the work-unit. As Tibetans were inducted 
into the new Chinese apparatus of administration, they moved into 
these compounds, and there they both worked and lived. In a sense 
these walled spaces were the urban, administrative equivalent of com- 
munes: almost everything of importance concerning the lives of their 
occupants was carried out within these walls, including most of the 
requirements of residence, birth, marriage, illness and old age. These 
compounds and their dormitory blocks were the hallmarks of the 
Chinese presence at that time: prominent, functional and devoid of 
all adornment. More specifically, they were statements of anti-local- 
ism and anti-culturalism: they showed nothing that identified them 
as being in Tibet rather than in any other area of China, or, indeed, 
of the world. 

But since these blocks were usually situated some distance away 
from the city of Lhasa proper, at the time that Deng Xiaoping’s 
reforms began, the old city remained largely intact as a cultural unit, 
with a number of separate satellite clusters of anachronistic Chinese 
functionalist constructions set alongside the main roads that led to 
China. In terms of the map of the Lhasa, one might say that the 
face of the Lhasa valley was scarred by the pock-marks of modern 
compounds and dormitory blocks scattered around the valley floor. 
But the central feature of its urban physiognomy, the old city, re- 
mained more or less intact. 


* * * 


By 1987 this had begun to change. My own arrival at the city that 
year was marked by that epiphanic excitement noted by many trav- 
ellers on seeing for the first time from the western road the Potala 
in the distance. It was a sight so impressive that the bus driver 
stopped to allow Tibetan pilgrims and Chinese labourers to clam- 
ber onto the roadside so as to see for themselves the White and Red 
Palaces perched upon that hill many miles away, overlooking the 
Plain of Milk and the heart of the supine demoness, with at that 
moment a double rainbow curved over the Red Hill of Lhasa. 
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The British officers in the 1904 Younghusband expedition had 
done much the same when, with the blood of the Kuru near Gyantse 
massacre still fresh on their hands, they had broken ranks in their 
desperate competition to be the first to see the Potala from the 
road.* And, much like them, my thrill at that aesthetic experience 
was soon to be replaced by disappointment. “If one approached 
within a league of Lhasa, saw the glittering domes of the Potala, 
and turned back without entering the precincts,’ wrote Edmund 
Candler, a British journalist who travelled with the soldiers, “One 
might still imagine it an enchanted city”.* By the late 1980s, it was 
much the same, only the cause of disappointment was not the lack 
of drains, but the long and dreary boulevards of Chinese-style work- 
units that lay between the western entrance to the valley and the 
old city beyond the Potala. 

Behind these boulevards lay a plan. From 1980 the rate of urban 
change had moved into a wholly different gear: it became part of 
an organised conception. This change was driven by a directive 
known as “Document 31 (1980) issued from Beijing by the Party 
Central Committee which “clarified the guiding ideology behind plan- 
ning”. The basic premise of the 1980 plan for the city was “that 
Lhasa is the political-economic centre, the communications hub, and 
the headquarters of the autonomous government of the region”.”” 
That premise led to this conclusion: 


Within the period of this plan the emphasis will have to be on the 
development of Tibetan light industry and handicrafts, and cultural 
and educational centres. The local tourist industry must also be grad- 
ually developed. By the year 2,000 the population should be controlled 
so as to be 200,000. The area for construction should be 42 square 
kilometres by this time. 


33 “There at last it was, the never-reached goal of so many weary wanderers, 
the home of all the occult mysticism that still remains on earth. The light waves 
of mirage dissolving impalpably just shook the far outlines of the golden roofs and 
dimly seen white terraces. I do not think anyone of us said much. Life seemd very 
full: but the fact of achievement seemed remote and impossible. [...] There the 
great palace of the god-king was, and a shaft or two of light from the golden 
canopies burned whitely upon us for a few yards as we went.” Landon, vol. II, 
p. 163. 

36 Edmund Candler, The Unveiling of Lhasa, Longman, Green & Co., London, 
1905, cited in Peter Bishop, The Myth of Shangri-la, Myth, Travel Writing and the Western 
Creation of a Sacred Landscape, University of California Press, 1990, p. 171. 

37 “Preface to the Maps”, op. cit. 
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Attention must be paid to the need to construct a modern social- 
ist city with local national characteristics. Lhasa must therefore be 
built up in a gradual and rational way conforming to the following 
criteria; well-structured, full of nationality characteristics, with lots of 
trees to provide a congenial environment, etc., to create a city that 
is relatively perfect, beneficial for production, convenient for daily 
life, rich, civilised and clean. We must base our plan on the reality 
of our region, make long-term plans, and gradually realise them. 

The document is written in that particular form of language and 
thought which flows from the notion of “the plan”, and the features 
of which are signalled here by the modal verbs, emphatic impera- 
tives, hierachical objectives, assumed shared priorities, and ranked 
preferences. It is the language of policy, a régime within which soci- 
ety has become reified as a design, history as “tradition” and cul- 
ture as “nationality characteristics”. In this conceptual universe, these 
are tools of outsiders’ policies, the extracted resources which can be 
used to mould or mollify a subjected others’ reality, or which, equally, 
can be discarded. In this sense, there is a kind of continuity between 
the social engineering of the Democratic Reforms or the Cultural 
Revolution and the planning ethics of the Dengist reform era: they 
differ in their notions of utopia, and in the extent to which their 
architects mix or exclude local resources from their preference for 
imported materials, but they both represent belief in the supremacy 
of planned vision. 

The writers of the 1980 plan seem to have been aware that they 
needed to make that which they perceived to be popularly preferred 
or welcomed linguistically more prominent than the central objec- 
tives of the plan. In this passage, which includes most of the operative 
section of the text, development gets some 30 words, while trees and 
congeniality get 87. But, as events unravelled over the following 
twenty years, for reasons more complex than the action of planned 
policy alone, it was of course the central objective that came to dom- 
inate over the decorative compensations. The city of Lhasa thus 
came to express in its physical and social transformation the priori- 
tisation of a particular pan-Chinese vision of development, with the 
addition of minor local decorative measures. That this should be so 
was implicit in the particular logic underlying this kind planning, 
whereby a city is a manufactured entity and tradition a decoration. 
The final sentence of the plan, positioned as if it were an after- 
thought, indicates how “development” is in practice conceptualised 
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in this case: “We must also actively create the conditions and improve 
the production of local construction materials needed for local con- 
struction.” This sentence might in terms of language be taken to 
refer to naturally occurring local materials, but in fact it referred 
principally to cement. How this turned out in practice can be seen 
even from the diplomatic—one might even say faux-naif—description 
of Lhasa given by Mayor Loga of the third peak of urban con- 
struction in his city: 


From 1980 onwards the pace of development intensified and the town 
area increased at the rate of two square kms per year. [...] Between 
1984 and 1985 the State Council approved the master plan for the 
development of Lhasa which served as a basis for developmental plan- 
ning. Of the 43 cement factories in TAR, 18 were located in Lhasa 
which, when begun, set the construction projects going at a hectic 
pace. As a result, many new factories sprang up around the Potala 
one after the other. Modern and wide avenues with canopies of trees 
on either side and islands of colourful gardens en route were built on 
the north of the Kyichu river. This has further enhanced the beauty 
of the ancient town of Lhasa.** 


There were indeed by this time roads with trees alongside them, but 
they were invisible in the mass of dormitory blocks and compounds 
that proliferated at a prodigious rate to the west and the north of 
the original city; it is doubtful that many visitors or residents noticed 
them. The reference to colourful islands and ancient beauty might 
be an expression of deep hope, in the prophetic tradition of Cassandra 
or Tiresias, as we shall see, one which is so bold in its irrelevance 
as to suggest that it might have represented the author’s wishes of 
what might have been rather than what he knew to be reality. 

In fact, Lhasa had become a planned city of a certain kind sev- 
eral years before Loga’s description was written, though whether that 
plan was shaped by the local Planning Committee or by much larger 
forces of policy is a more complex question. There were some river- 
ine islands still intact at this time, but these were incidental given 
that the only significant islands the clusters of buildings that had 
surrounded the city as outposts of Chinese modernity in the previ- 
ous decades—had disappeared: they had expanded and converged 
to form a single urban unit. Thus the xyzao—the Chinese term for 
the western suburb of the Lhasa valley —was no longer a sector out- 


8 Luoga (Loga), op. cit. 
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side the city but an alternative commercial and administrative centre. 
The traditional city had become a Tibetan quarter, in the metaphoric 
sense only, since that quarter constituted in fact only about a fiftieth 
of the area of the conurbation. Dengist reform had permitted a cul- 
tural resurgence, and a continuity with the Tibetan past, but it had 
also unleashed the finance and the political will to build a modern 
Lhasa in the image of its creators. 

By 1990, at the height of the fourth phase of state-led urban 
growth in Lhasa—the phase that Mayor Loga identified as spanning 
the years from 1987 to 1991*°—the physical area of the city had 
nearly doubled in a decade to 40 square kilometres. The official 
population had reached at least 160,000, of whom an estimated 30% 
were not Tibetan;* the real figure may have been much higher. The 


3° “The years between 1987 and 1991 witnessed the fourth peak of development. 
It comprised mainly the renovation of the old parts of the town and secondly a 
new township “combining the principles of modern town planning with traditional 
architectural grace” was developed around Lhasa.” Luoga (Loga), op. cit. At this 
time there was a welcome policy shift towards renovation in the remaining tradi- 
tional areas of the city, marked by the approaches to UNESCO’s World Heritage 
Scheme, by the commitments expressed by the Detailed Plan for the Lhasa Barkor (grong 
khyer tha sai bar skor Sugs skrun bya rgyu’t ‘char ‘god zub phra), issued by the Chinese 
Urban Construction Planning and Design Research Institute after four years research 
(initiated by Mayor Loga) in 1994, and by the tolerance of the Tibet Heritage Fund 
(THF), a Europe-based NGO operating in Tibet (see Alexander, A., de Azevedo, 
P., The Old City of Lhasa—Report from A Conservation Project, Tibet Heritage Fund, 
Berlin & Kathmandu, 1998). A policy of demolishing old houses continued at the 
same time. In 2000 the THF was expelled from Tibet for reasons that were never 
clarified (see “Une Portugaise et un Allemand expulsés du Tibet”, Agence France 
Presse, Beijing, 16th August 2000). 

‘© The published Chinese census figures for 1990 do not give the number of 
non-Chinese living in the urban area of Lhasa. But they do say that 44,939, or 
11.9% of the population of Lhasa prefecture, a largely rural area several hundred 
kilometres across but including the city of Lhasa, are Chinese, plus 3,196 other 
non-Tibetans (Lasa Wanbao, 24 November 1990). Since almost all of this non-Tibetan 
community are likely to have been resident in the city, this suggests by deduction 
that 29.5% of the 162,678 registered population in the Lhasa conurbation in 1990 
were non-Tibetans. To this should be added an unknown number of people, especially 
migrants, who were not registered for purposes of the census. Several official doc- 
uments estimate this population as between 38,000 and 150,000 a year, but it is 
not clear if this includes Tibetan pilgrims. One internal report said “according to 
statistics by the relevant department, there are approximately 150,000—170,000 
mobile population in Lhasa. [...] In 1994 there were 74,945 inhabitant of mobile 
population (including Tibetans), among whom 3,145 are married women in birth 
age” (“Summary of Planned Birth Work in Lhasa City in 1994 and working arrange- 
ments for 1995—A Document of the Lhasa Municipal Planned Birth [jzhua shengyu] 
Leading Group, Municipal Planned Birth Document Number 5 (1994)”, Lhasa Muni- 
cipal Planned Birth Leading Group, Lhasa, 1994 (internal), signed by Dingzhenbaimu). 
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trees and remaining islands in the river were not enough to affect 
the experience of some foreign observers who were concerned about 
over-rapid expansion. “Much of the city”, reported a team of UN 
experts in a confidential report prepared for the Tibet Tourism 
Bureau in 1990, “has become an amorphous mass with ill-defined 
edges extending well into the rural hinterland. A rectilinear street 
pattern has been imposed over the original city with little reference 
made to either historical context or aesthetic sensibilities.”*' By 1994 


Lhasa covered 49.62 km, “more than 12 times its pre-liberation 


size”.*” 


As for the original Tibetan city, an intricate maze of alleyways 
and three storey tapering stone structures, half had by this time dis- 
appeared. The old buildings of the aristocrats had been allowed to 
decay, and had largely been replaced by utilitarian socialist style 
cement blocks.’ The new buildings did not lead to improvement in 
the fabled sewage system. “Hygiene standards seemed to be declin- 
ing,” concluded a westerner who surveyed unofficially the new blocks 
put up in 1993. “Almost all the government buildings have installed 


“| Tourism Planning and Traimng for Tibet—Final Report: Project Findings and Recommendations, 
United Nations Development Programme and World Tourism Organisation, Volume 
1, Madrid, 1990, a confidential report prepared by Shankland Cox of Hong Kong 
for the Tibet Tourism Bureau. “It is critical that a comprehensive approach cov- 
ering the conservation of historic buildings and controls of new development be 
adopted [. ..] The Barkhor area has been declared a conservation area. Unfortunately, 
little is being done to conserve existing buildings,” continued the report, which 
called unsuccessfully for a complete halt to demolitions in the Old Quarter and in 
the village of Shol. 

*® BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, 14th July 1994. The information was 
contained in a five-part series of commentaries broadcast by Lhasa Radio under 
the title “The Communist Party in Tibet: in commemoration of the 73rd found- 
ing anniversary of the CCP”. 

*® “The 1993 survey found that a new wave of construction had taken place in 
the Old Quarter during 1993, and that the construction had involved the demoli- 
tion of a significant number of the remaining buildings in the quarter, probably 
the area of greatest historical significance in any Tibetan city. 67 new buildings 
were under construction, representing an estimated demolition of around 100 tra- 
ditional Tibetan structures. [...] This was nearly two and half times the number 
of new buildings reported in the 1990 survey [by TIN] of the Old Quarter. The 
survey also found a significant increase in the construction of non-residential build- 
ing: 17 of the 67 buildings (25%) under construction in 1993 were offices or shops 
as compared to just two of the 26 (7%) in 1990. Three were large, indoor shop- 
ping arcades. [...] Thus the 100 or so demolitions in the Old Quarter in 1993 
have yielded 40 residential sites, of which most are low density accommodation and 
only 13 are public housing, the only category to which most residents of the Old 
Quarter could aspire” (TIN Background Briefing Paper 23, p. 2). 
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Chinese-style waste collection pits for toilets which become open sew- 
ers if they overflow, and which are much more prone to flooding 
and collapse than the traditional Tibetan toilet system.”** These 
sewage pits were, concluded the surveyor, more difficult to clean and 
were likely to smell worse than the traditional Tibetan ones.* 
Development, it seemed, was somewhat incomplete.” 


* * * 


The fifth phase of intense urban development in Lhasa began in the 
period 1992. Two years later, it gathered momentum and became 
a continuing drive to accelerate the development of the city, as part 
of, almost certainly the chief part of, the double-digit growth rates 
posted by economists for the TAR during the rest of that decade.*’ 
Ideologically, the surge in development was a reflex of the spring 
1992 call by Deng Xiaoping for the high speed development of the 
“non-public” sector of the economy in China, producing what was 


“ TIN Background Bring Paper 23, p. 4. 

© “In older Tibetan homes the collection chamber was at ground level, accessed 
through small vertical doors which allowed cleaning. These were liable to be ill- 
smelling. They are, however, much easier and speedier to clean than the new, 
below ground design. When wood was the main kitchen fuel, ashes were deposited 
in the toilets, hastening drying of the wastes and providing a natural deodorant. 
Ashes are no longer available. The Chinese toilet places the accumulation pit under- 
ground. Cleaning is slower, more difficult and less likely to be done. The pit has 
access from above, so must be in an alley, street or sidewalk. Panels covering the 
pit often break or are shifted by passing vehicles, creating serious and unpleasant 
hazards for unwary pedestrians and cyclists. Since water also accumulates in the 
pits, the wastes never dry. In the rainy season they often overflow creating a health 
hazard even worse than the Tibetan model. Like the Tibetan toilets, they are com- 
pletely unsuited for conversion to a flush system. As more Chinese toilets are built 
in the Old Quarter, the issue of their cleaning becomes more critical. Pump trucks 
are often unable to manoeuvre in the Barkor’s narrow, congested allies. The alter- 
native is to empty the pits using a bucket and shovel, a task which is sometimes 
performed by prison labour teams. More often, it seems, the task goes undone and 
accumulated waste spills into alleyways” (ibid., p. 12). 

*© The official Norwegian team that surveyed the city came to an even more 
worrying conlusion: “the old town may already be sitting atop saturated masses of 
stagnant surface polls and sewage water”. The Lhasa Atlas, op. cit. p. 152. 

‘7 In July 1994 President Jiang Zemin presided over a meeting called the Third 
National Forum on Work in Tibet which gave national-level approval and funding 
commitments for this form of development and for the ideological positions that 
went with it. For further details, see my Cutting Off the Serpent's Head—Tightening Policy 
in Tibet, 1994-5, Tibet Information Network and Human Rights Watch, London 
and New York, 1996. Officials put the average annual growth rate of the GDP in 
the TAR at 12.4% from 1994 to 2000 (see for example, “Tibet’s March Toward 
Modernization”, People’s Daily, Beijing, 8th November 2001). 
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known as an ultra-rapid shift to a “socialist market economy”. This 
meant, basically, less social services and a much larger number of 
shops, usually very small ones.*8 

But, since Tibet is an area of national security concern for China, 
very little was left to the vagaries of the market, notwithstanding the 
rhetoric. Instead the central government ordered a command-led 
marketisation (apparently aimed, as it turned out, to buy off nation- 
alist discontent and to facilitate in-migration) as a kind of simulacrum 
of the east coast, fast-growth economies. The funding was thus pro- 
duced by the government—despite various attempts at investment 
incentives, Tibet is totally subsidy-dependent—which from 1994 
ordered inland provinces to share the centre’s burden by contribut- 
ing directly to development projects in Tibet, most of them urban. 

Subsidies were poured into Lhasa and other Tibetan towns, set- 
ting off an artificially induced rush in the construction of shops, mar- 
kets and restaurants in what was to become the non-public economy, 
while lavish office blocks were erected to promote the government 
and party sectors.” These constructions of the fifth phase were marked 
by a distinctive architectural style. They had white tiled exteriors 
and large expanses of blue glass. There was extensive use of con- 
crete, and several were in the form of multi-storey blocks. These 
were shaped according to modernist designs borrowed directly from 
China’s east coast and fast growth cities—the very opposite, in fact, 
of local characteristics or materials. The new aesthetic was celebra- 
tory, and what it celebrated was the self-confidence of the new 
Chinese market ideologists, and their achievement in their efforts to 
integrate Tibet with the inland areas. A new and important style of 
neo-Tibetan architecture was developed in some residential suburbs 
of the city, but for the most part the new wave of construction indi- 


8 According to the official paper Xizang Ribao (Tibet Daily) on 31st January 1994, 
the number of individually owned enterprises in the Tibet Autonomous Region shot 
up from 489 in 1980, when most communes were disbanded, to 41,830 by the end 
of 1993; 5,300 “individually run enterprises” were set up in Lhasa alone, an increase 
of 56% on 1992; most of that growth occurred in the 1990s. In 1994, 23 new 
“markets” or shopping arcades were built in the Tibet region, bringing the total in 
the region to 99. The largest of these, the Tromzikang in the Tibetan quarter of 
Lhasa, housed 1,400 individual businesses, according to Xizang Ribao on 4th February 
1994. 

+9 There was also an increase in the land market, at least in the urban areas, 
under a system known as user rights, and a steep rise in the value of urban property. 
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cated a Chinese notion of modernity rather the use of local resources, 
cultural or material. 

Paradoxical though it might seem, the arrival of ostentatious Chinese 
modernism coincided with the first appearance in Tibet of a much 
earlier architectural vocabulary—monumentalism on the grand scale. 
The most notable example of this was the construction of a giant 
square, like Beijing’s Tiananmen, in front of Tibet’s Potala Palace. 
It featured a tall flagpole surrounded by traditional Chinese drag- 
ons carved in stone, and was in the style of a rather old-fashioned 
and transparent statement about the might and stature of the Chinese 
state. As if to make this clear, one of the few remaining traditional 
areas of Tibetan construction in Lhasa was largely demolished to 
make way for it.°” 

The architecture thus tended to articulate the premises which lay 
behind the accelerated growth of the Tibetan capital more clearly 
than had the city plans. The new Potala Square, as an unnuanced 
statement of something that might have been mistaken for imperial 
ambition, was a reflection of the contradictions in 1990s economic 
policy, whereby the centre subsidised a supposedly market economy 
to promote locally characterised development with methods and style 
that were almost entirely imported and integrationist. Even more 
eloquent was the first multi-storey block to be erected close to the 
traditional Tibetan area of the city. This was a thirteen-floor tower 
constructed in 2001 on the corner of Sera Lam and the northern 
Lingkor, barely three hundred metres from the Ramoche, the tem- 
ple that houses Princess Bhrikuti’s statue of the Buddha, officially 
designated as a conservation zone.°' The existence of this tower block 
communicated (rightly or wrongly) a form of corruption or at least 
insouciance at higher levels of the administration, because its exis- 
tence was widely viewed as contravening the ban on high buildings 


°° In an article published on 24th March 1994 the official paper China Daily 
announced the existence of a plan to construct the “new Potala Palace Square” on 
the site of the village of Shol, from where most of the Tibetan residents had already 
been evicted. “Construction of the Potala Palace Square” on the site of Shol vil- 
lage began in Lhasa on 18th October 1994, according to Xinhua (BBC Summary 
of World Broadcasts (SWB), 23 October 1994; FE/2133 G/12 [12]). It will be 600 
by 400 m in area and is expected to cost 110 mln yuan [c. $13 mln], said Xinhua. 

| There are other tower blocks in Lhasa, including a 16 storey trade centre 
south of the Drepung cement factory, but these are several miles to the west of the 
traditional city. This is the first erected anywhere within sight of the historic heart 
of Lhasa. It blocks sight of Sera monastery from the roof of the Jokhang. 
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which had been so carefully articulated in the 1994 Detailed Plan for 
the Lhasa Barkor:* It appeared that a special exemption had been 
made. More to the point, however, was the fact that the new tower 
block was built by the Lhasa Municipal Public Security Bureau. In 
other words, the only tall building in inner Lhasa was a police sta- 
tion. To visitors unaware of its function the new building probably 
suggests ascendant if obtrusive modernity; to locals it declared the 
need to give the police a viewing platform so that they could see 
what was happening in the courtyards of the Tibetan quarter.” 
Well before the Lingkor tower block came to mark the supremacy 
of security over tradition, the islands in the Kyichu river that Loga 
had referred to in 1991 came to represent another kind of state- 
ment. In March 1992 Loga, despite his popularity among Tibetans 
in Lhasa, was dismissed from his position.** Two years later his suc- 
cessor announced that “a Macao real estate corporation has signed 
a contract for investing 600m yuan [about $75m] to develop the 
island in the middle of the Lhasa river for entertainment purposes”. 
The project was “designed to build luxurious villas, hotels, restau- 
rants and recreation facilities in an island in the Lhasa River”.® 


»? Item 10 of the Detailed Plan forbids buildings over two storeys if neighbouring 
the Ramoche, or over four storeys if in an “auxillary conservation area” (item 8). 
The official conservation area ends at the south side of the Lingkor, so it can tech- 
nically be argued that the new Police Station is outside that area, but this would 
seem to be twisting the purpose of the Plan. 

53 This is at least how several Chinese residents described it to me when I asked 
then in Lhasa in 2001 namely that the government had made an exception to the 
building regulations to allow the police to be able to view surrounding courtyards 
and homes. I do not know if these comments were intended to be understood as 
a form of criticism; my Chinese respondents gave the impression that this was nor- 
mal and practical. One senior Chinese businessman living in Lhasa told me in 
November 2000 that he did not like the architecture of Lhasa “because the build- 
ings are too small. They need more tower blocks like we have in Chengdu”. As 
far as I could tell, this seemed quite a common view among Chinese, though I did 
not find it among Tibetans with whom I spoke. 

> There had been an earlier attempt to dismiss Loga in 1990, but this had been 
dropped when a number of Tibetans had taken to the streets to demonstrate in 
his support. See “Party Leadership in Tibet: Chen Kuiyuan replaces Zhang and 
Raidi”, TIN News Briefing, 17th September, Tibet Information Network, London 
1992. 

°° “Lhasa mayor announces economic programmes during yoghurt festival”, 
Xinhua news agency, Beijing, in English, 6th August 1994 (republished in the BBC 
SWB, 13th August 1994) and “Island in Lhasa River to become tourist spot”, 
Xinhua news agency, Beijing, in English, 17th October 1994. Construction began 
on 8th November 1994, and was renamed “Zhonghe International City” after the 
Henan-based investors who replaced those from Macao. Yang Chuantang, deputy 
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Lhasa was awash with rumours that this meant that officials had 
been bribed to allow a casino to be included in the new island com- 
plex (casinos are illegal in China). Macao later pulled out of the pro- 
ject, but the building went ahead anyway and produced yet another 
nightlife zone for Lhasa, replete with multiple neon signs and, report- 
edly, a large number of brothels. The islands thus became colour- 
ful in a way perhaps not intended by the previous Mayor. As such 
they were far more relevant than when he had cited them, though 
only as an index of the city’s hectic rush towards the crasser aspects 
of commercialist modernity. The city that has emerged from the 
1980 Plan has thus moved the urban epicentre to the west, leaving 
the local traditions as part of a decorative or tolerated fringe for the 
religious, the poor, the tourists and the elderly. That peripheralisa- 
tion of local culture was implicit in the grammar and the language 
of the plan: the 1990s rush across China towards accelerated devel- 
opment probably only exacerbated that process. 


* * * 


Loga’s wistful paeon for the islands of the Kyichu river and for 
canopies of trees has, perhaps, a deeper significance. For one thing, 
it turns out that it was uttered at what turned out to be the last 
moment when a discussion of a Tibetan-led or Tibetan-centred form 
of development might still have been viable. By the following year, 
after Deng initiated his marketisation drive, such notions had been 
ruled impermissible by the Party’s leaders, as they committed China 
to undifferentiated modernisation at all costs. In this rush to that 
still uncertain objective, Loga’s vision stands as a muted reference 
to that debate. 

For it is likely that, unconsciously or otherwise, the trees and 
islands of which Loga wrote were not taken from the lexicon of his 
planners and policy makers, in which they merely lined roads or 
compensated for urban sprawl. They evoked a much earlier vocab- 
ulary which was wholly Tibetan. It was this that had so impressed 
Perceval Landon, correspondent for the Times, when he arrived with 
the British troops in 1904: 


governor of the autonomous region, commented: “The project not only harnesses 
the Lhasa River but speeds up the construction of the city.” 
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The sheer magnificence of the unexpected sight which met our unpre- 
pared eyes was to us almost a thing incredible, [...] this city of gigan- 
tic palace and golden roof, these wild stretches of woodland, these 
acres of close-cropped grazing land and marshy grass, ringed and delim- 
ited by high trees or lazy streamlets of brown transparent water over 
which the branches almost meet. [...] Between the palace on our left 
and the town a mile away in front of us there is this Arcadian luxu- 
riance interposing a mile wide belt of green [and] trees numerous 
enough in themselves to give Lhasa a reputation as a garden city. In 
this stretch of green unspoiled by house or temple, and roadless save 
for one diverging highway, Lhasa has a feature which no other town 
on earth can rival. Between and over the glades and woodlands the 
city of Lhasa itself peeps, an adobe stretch of narrow streets and flat- 
topped houses crowned here and there with a blaze of golden roofs 
or gilded cupolas. 


Loga’s description thus may have been as much a recollection of 
the dngka that surrounded the old city in his youth as an impression 
of the modern metropolis. Perhaps it was an unintended reference 
to the unstated possibility of a Tibetan idea of how a modern, devel- 
oped city might have been imagined, recalling the best aspects of its 
tradition and envisioning a Lhasa that might have been. If so, it was 
probably not referring to the trees in the 1980 Plan. What Landon 
had described was the untamed semi-wildness that had once been 
picnic spots along the streams and riverbanks, and between Lhasa 
and the Potala; Loga’s reference is similarly to the still untouched 
islands that by 1991 were the only remnant of the picnicking tra- 
dition of old Lhasa, rather than to the roadside verges which figure 
in the plan. Perhaps he already knew of the proposal to turn the 
islands into a commercial entertainment complex. 

The trees in the modern developmentalist model were marginal 
details which signified the planners’ commitment to “provide a con- 
genial environment” and “to create a city that is relatively civilised 
and clean”. They therefore lead us back to what we can now see 
was their mirror image: the preoccupation with dirt and smells which 
we saw in the earlier British and European perceptions of old Lhasa. 


56 Landon, op. cit., vol. II, p. 182. Harrer writes at some length about the pro- 
lixity of window boxes and potted plants in 1940’s Lhasa; this had also been encour- 
aged by the fascination with gardens and flowers displayed by the British diplomats 
at their mission in Dekyi Ling, just to the west of the city. Today the Tibetan tra- 
dition of urban horticulture can be still seen be found in nunneries such as Ani 
Tsangkhung. 
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Where malodorous dirt signified backwardness and decadent reli- 
giosity, spaced and selected trees represented the march of cleanli- 
ness, order, and civilised values along the road to secularity and 
progress. They were the agreeable aesthetic of modernity, its con- 
cession to the local environment. But like the scorn of British impe- 
rial officers and Western socialists, the pride of modernist Chinese 
developmentalists functions as a foreigner’s view of how another, 
lesser people should behave. And as we have seen, there is nothing 
in that foreign pride or in that contempt that suggests the foreign- 
ers and their imported methods are necessarily any more competent 
at development than they are at improving toilets. 

It is of course too early to judge whether the two decades of rapid, 
planned development will lead to a notion of what a Tibetan might 
call civilisation. For one thing, there is no single Tibetan with a sin- 
gle definition: like Songtsen Gampo’s carpenters in the story with 
which this all began, they are multiple. What is more, these days 
they are no longer likely to act in total unison with their king. 
Today’s policy makers include Tibetans too, and many among them 
might welcome unreservedly the benefits of a Chinese-designed moder- 
nity. And it was not a Tibetan but a high-ranking Chinese official 
in Lhasa who told me in 2001 that “this development policy is a 
disaster, a disaster for Tibetans” and begged me to intervene. As 
with the Gods of Heaven, it is not now possible to assert merely by 
race or nationality who, if anyone, represents the indigenous forces 
of the land, nor who has come, like the shocked Bhrikuti, from 
another realm with a foreign philosophy, nor whether that philoso- 
phy is wholly alien or not. 

Maybe, then, we come via this long excursus to a better under- 
standing of the meanings within the tale that Tiley Chodak used to 
illustrate his contemporary account of the founding of the capital. 
We can see that it describes a project of innovation that involved 
conflict with the original inhabitants, that the new creation was some- 
how scarred or damaged in this encounter, and that whatever was 
damaged remained to some extent intact. And today it is also clear 
that the process of the foreign civilising of Tibet has had since 1980 
a conciliatory and a feminine form: every child and adult in Tibet 
knows, from endlless novels, operas, films and TV series about the 
virtuous Chinese Princess Wencheng, that China’s image of its mis- 
sion is that of a woman sent to endow barbarian and militarist Tibet 
with sophisticated culture. It is probably also felt by some that that 
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endowment in its present form has been characterised by disfigurement, 
by a distortion of the recognisable past, as well as by destruction of 
the physical embodiments of Tibetan history. The central feature 
that marked the ancient face of Lhasa has, one might say, been dis- 
located and put out of joint. 

But the story also suggests that what Bhrikuti and her Chinese 
counterpart brought in their trousseaus to Tibet in the seventh cen- 
tury was shaped and reshaped by the axes of Tibetan master-crafts- 
men: it became powerfully and unmistakeably indigenised. Perhaps, 
then, what shocked the foreign princess as strange (a word which, 
at least in English, after all means foreign) was the Tibetanising by 
the craftsmen of the new tradition which she had brought to them. 
Whatever it was, this story has it that between them they produced 
the blunt-nosed, lion-headed sphinx, a creature that is neither tra- 
ditionally Tibetan nor anything else, but a cultural fusion unique to 
the space in which it was collectively constructed. The story is only 
a story, and in absolute terms, it has no meaning other than its nar- 
rative. But amongst its resonances remains the faint, mythic possi- 
bility of indigenous, inadvertent synthesis that can emerge from the 
disfigurement of a city and a culture by its foreign visitors. 
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12,000-6,000 B.C. 
5,000 B.C. 
620-649/650 A.D. 
742/755-797 


763 
Circa 779 


803-842(?) 
842(?) 
1042 


11th-12th centuries 


1244 
1254 
1260-1354 
1354 
1357 


1409 
1434 


CHRONOLOGY 


Tibet Up to the End of the 17th Century 


First known Mesolithic populations. 

Neolithic bones and pottery. 

Reign of King Songtsen Gampo. Creation of Tibetan script 
and territorial extension beyond central Tibet. Construction 
of the Jokhang and the Ramoche (?) in Lhasa. 

Reign of King Trisong Detsen. 

Territorial peak of the Tibetan Empire. 

The Tibetans seize Chang’an, the present Xian, in China. 
Founding of the first Buddhist monastery in Tibet, at Samye. 
According to Buddhist tradition, arrival of tantric master 
Padmasambhava in Tibet, and conversion of Tibet’s local 
deities. 

Reign of King Lang Darma. Conflict between state and reli- 
gious faiths. 

Murder of King Lang Darma. The royal dynasty collapses. 
Fall of Tibetan empire. : 

Arrival of the Indian monk Atisha and revival of Buddhism. 
Founding of the Kadampa religious school. 

Birth of the great Sakyapa and Kagyupa religious schools. 
The latter is subdivided into different branches: Karmapa, 
Phagmo Drupa, Drigungpa, Taglungpa, Drukpa, Tselpa and 
Shangpa. 

Beginning of ecclesiastical power. 

Invitation of Sakya Pandita to the court of Goden Khan, on 
the borders of Tibet and China. 

Khubilai Khan, in exchange for religious teachings, delegates 
authority over Tibet to Phagpa, the nephew of Sakya Pandita. 
Sakyapa “reign” over Tibet. Reorganization of the adminis- 
tration. 

Beginning of the rule of Changchub Gyeltsen and the Phagmo 
Drupa school. 

Birth, in north-east Tibet, of Tsongkhapa, a religious figure 
of great renown, whose followers establish the school known 
as Gelukpa, “The Virtuous”, which absorbs the Kadampa 
school. 

Founding of Ganden monastery by Tsongkhapa and estab- 
lishment of the Gelukpa in central Tibet. 

Fall of the Phagmo Drupa and part of Tibet passes into the 
hands of the House of Rinpung which supports the Karma 
Kagyupa religious school. 


16th c./beginning of the 17th c. 


1565 


Continual conflict between the Karma Kagyupa and the 
Gelukpa in central Tibet. 

The Karma Kagyupa receive the support of the prince or 
“king” of Tsang at Shigatse. 
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1578 Altan Khan, Prince of the Tumed Mongols, confers the title 
of Dalai Lama on Sonam Gyatso, third abbot of the Gelukpa 
monastery of Drepung. He becomes the Third Dalai Lama, 
his two predecessors receiving this title posthumously. 


1610 Birth of the Fifth Dalai Lama, Lobzang Gyatso. 

1618 Attack on and capture of Lhasa by the princes of Tsang who 
support the Karma Kagyupa. 

1642 Supported by Gushri Khan and the Khoshut Mongols who 


are successful in defeating the princes of Tsang, the Fifth Dalai 
Lama becomes the religious and political head of Tibet. 


1652-1653 Journey of the Dalai Lama to the court of the Manchu emperor 
in Beijing. 

1679 Sangye Gyatso is named Regent by the Dalai Lama. 

1682 Death of the Fifth Dalai Lama, kept secret by the Regent 
until 1696. 

1697 Enthronement of the Sixth Dalai Lama (1683-1706), a com- 


plex and captivating figure, author of love poems. 


Lhasa and Its Region Up to the End of the 17th Century 


Circa 640 A.D. Construction of the Jokhang temple. 
Construction of the Ramoche temple (not established). 

710 Construction of the Ramoche temple? 

8th century Erection of a stone pillar with inscriptions by King Trisong 
Detsen at the foot of the Red Hill. 

822 Erection, in front of the Jokhang, of a stone pillar bearing 
texts of the Sino-Tibetan peace treaty in both Tibetan and 
Chinese. 

11th century Restoration of the Jokhang. 


A small town is recorded around the temples. 

12th-13th centuries The Tselpa Kagyupa school administers the temples and Lhasa 
region. 

14th century Lhasa region passes into the jurisdiction of the lords of the 
fortress of Nel, downstream from Lhasa, by the authority of 
the Phagmo Drupa. 


Circa 1408 Restoration of the Jokhang by Tsongkhapa, head of the Gelukpa 
school, and the governor of Nel. 

1409 Ceremony of the Great Prayer instituted in Lhasa by Tsong- 
khapa. 
Founding of the Gelukpa monastery of Ganden. 

1416 Founding of the Gelukpa monastery of Drepung. 

1419 Founding of the Gelukpa monastery of Sera. 

1498 Troops of Rinpung capture Lhasa and Nel. The Karma 
Kagyupa school takes possession of the religious monuments. 

1518 The Karma Kagyupa are expelled from Lhasa by the governors 


of Kyiché who now protect the Gelukpa. These governors will 
keep control of Lhasa and its region until 1618. 

1562 Flooding of Lhasa and restoration of the dykes. 

1618 Attack on and capture of Lhasa by the Prince of Tsang, 
Phuntso Namgyel, who supports the Karma Kagyupa. The 
Gelukpa monks are severely controlled. 

1621 Death of the Prince of Tsang. Lessening of tension in Lhasa. 

1622 The Fifth Dalai Lama is enthroned at Drepung. 
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1642 The Mongols put down the princes of Tsang and the Fifth Dalai Lama 
becomes the temporal and religious head of Tibet. 
Proclamation of Lhasa as capital of Tibet. 

1645 Construction of the White Palace of the Potala begins. 

1649 The Dalai Lama is installed in the Potala. 

1682 Death of the Fifth Dalai Lama in the Potala. 

1690 Construction of the Red Palace of the Potala begins. 

1692 Construction of the Dalai Lama’s mausoleum in the Potala. 

1695 Consecration of the Red Palace. 

1696 Founding of the College of Medicine on Chakpori. 

1697 Enthronement of the Sixth Dalai Lama. 
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The transcription of the Tibetan corresponds approximately to the pronunciation, 
while the transliteration—here in brackets—gives the exact spelling in Roman let- 
ters as it is in Tibetan script. The transliteration adopted here is the Wylie translit- 


eration system. 


Alchi (A Ici) 85 

Altan Khan 36, 37, 66, 94, 120, 121, 
123, 159 

Amdo (A mdo)_ x, 10, 26, 28, 33, 71, 
74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 120, 160, 163, 
172 

Amye Machen (A myes rma chen)/ 
Machen Pomra (rMa chen sPom ra) 
169 

Andrade, Antonio de 4, 6 

Armenians 148, 154, 159, 180 

Atisha 27, 28 

Aufschnaiter, Peter xii, 14 

Avalokiteshvara (sPyan ras gzigs)/ 
Lokeshvara_ xiv, 16, 18, 19, 28, 38, 
43, 48, 51, 161, 185 

Avril, Philippe 6 


Bacot, Jacques 1, n. 1, 12, 53, 61 

Bargo khor (Bar sgo ’khor) 58 

Barkhor (Bar bskor) 59, 61, 162, 163 

Begtse (Beg tse) 82, 87, 89, 90, 91, 
92, 94, 96, 97, 98 

Beijing 10, 46, 49, 73, 74, 75, 128, 
150, 190 

Beligatti, Cassiano, da Macerata 
194 

Bell, Sir Charles 13, 14 

Belza (Bal bza’): cf. Bhrikuti 18 

Beri (Be ri) 71 

Bhrikuti 18, 59 

Bhutan 5, 8, 62, 77, 78, 79, 131, 
136, 139, 141, 146, 148, 154, 178 

Bogle, George 8 


Bon (Bon) 71, 77, 80, 158 
Bonpo (Bon po) 76, 80, 124, 125, 
158, 181 


Chagpa Chéphel (Chags pa chos ’phel) 
116 

Chakpori (1Cags po ri) “Iron 
Mountain” 25, 42, 44, 99, 111, 
189 


Cham (Cham) 193 

Changchub Gyeltsen (Byang chub 
rgyal mtshan) 32, 179 

Chinese Muslims 154, 155 

Chogthur 70, 71 

Chogyel (Chos rgyal) “King according 
to Buddhist Law” 37 

Chékhorgyel (Chos ’khor rgyal) 86, 
94, 97, 98 

Chéying Dorje (Chos dbyings rdo rje) 
10th Karmapa 188, 194 

Chéying Rangdrél (Chos dbyings rang 
grol) 102, 105 

Chéyén (mChod yon) “chaplain- 
patron” 65, 73 


Da Pordenone, Ordoric 3 

Dagpo (Dwags po) 92, 109, 146 

Dalai Lama, Ist, Gedun Drub (dGe 
*dun grub) 90 n. 8 

Dalai Lama, 2nd, Gedun Gyatso (dGe 
*dun rgya mtsho) 81, 85, 86, 87, 
89, 90, 92, 98 

Dalai Lama, 3rd, Sonam Gyatso (bSod 
nams rgya mtsho) 36, 37, 66, 90, 
91, n. 9, 92, 94, 97, 98, 120, 121, 
123, 159 

Dalai Lama, 4th, Yonten Gyatso (Yon 
tan rgya mtsho) 37, 68, 69, 76, 
121, 123 

Dalai Lama, 5th, Ngawang Lobzang 
Gyatso (Ngag dbang blo bzang 
rgya mtsho), passim xiii, xiv, 5, 15, 
25, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 51, 59, 
61, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 90, 91, 
92, n. 9, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 104, 110, 119, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 131, 138, 153, 157, 
158, 160, 161, 167, 169, 173, 174, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 192, 193, 194, 
197 
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Dalai Lama, 6th, Tsang Yang Gyatso 
(Tshangs dbyangs rgya mtsho) 7, 
51, 190, 191, 193, 194 

Dalai Lama, 7th, Kezang Gyatso 
(sKal bzang rgya mtsho) 61, 112, 
195 

Dalai Lama, 8th, Jampel Gyatzo (Jam 
dpal rgya mtsho) 61 

Dalai Lama, 9th, Lungtok Gyatso 
(Lung rtogs rgya mtsho) 9, 61 

Dalai Lama, 10th, Tsultrim Gyatso 
(Tshul khrims rgya mtsho) 61 

Dalai Lama, 11th, Khedrub Gyatso 
(mKhas grub rgya mtsho) 61 

Dalai Lama, 12th, Trinle Gyatso 
(Phrin las rgya mtsho) 61 

Dalai Lama, 13th, Thubten Gyatso 
(Thub bstan rgya mtsho) 11, 62, 
82, 87, 117 

Dalai Lama, 14th, Tenzin Gyatso 
(bsTan ’dzin rgya mtsho) 76, 87 

Darmo Menrampa (Dar mo sman 
rams pa) 103, 104, 107, 110, 111 

Dartsedo (Dar rtse mdo)/ 
Kangding/Tatsienlu 79, 151 

Das, Sarat Chandra 11 

David-Néel, Alexandra xii, 13, n. 15 

Dekyiling (bDe skyid gling) 68 

Della Penna, Orazio 6, 7 

Desi (sDe srid) “Regent”: cf. Sonam 
Chéphel, Sangye Gyatso & 
Ngawang Sherab 72, 73, 75, 76, 
79 

Desideri, Ippolito 6, 7, 51, 139, 140, 
144, 146, 148, 150, 152, 159, 160, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 193 

Deyang (bDe yangs) 171, 172 

Deyangshar (bDe yangs shar) 58 

Délchung Korpén (mDol chung bskor 
dpon) 31 

Donyé (Don yod) 71 

Dépel (Dod dpal) 187 

Dorje Drakden (rDo rje grags Idan) 
82, 94, 168 

Dorje Drakyelma (rDo rje drag rgyal 
ma) 

Dorje Shukden (rDo rje shugs Idan) 
40, 76 

Dorjedrak (rDo rje brag) 182 

Drak Yerpa (Brag yer pa) 114, 

115 

Drakmar (Brag dmar) 24 

Drakpa Gyeltsen (Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan) 40, 68, 70, 76, 77 


INDEX 


Drathang (Grwa thang) 103, 105 

Drepung (Bras spungs) 29, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 60, 61, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 73, 76, 92, 96, 103, 
113, 124, 131, 157, 159, 164, 167, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
177, 178, 183, 185, 186, 187, 190 

Drongtse (Brong rtse) 186 

Dru (Bru) 77 

Drukpa Kagyupa (Brug pa bKa’ 
brgyud pa) 67, 77, 78, 181 

Diidiil Rabten (bDud ’dul rab brtan) 
68 

Dutreuil de Rhins_ 11 


E(E) 187 


Fleming, Peter xn. 2 
Freyre, Emmanuel 6 


Gabet, Joseph 9, 10, n. 9 

Galdan Khan (dGa’ Idan) 

Gampopa (sGam po pa) 27 n. 13, 
28 

Ganden (dGa’ Idan) 35, 36, 40, 
60, 61, 66, 164, 168, 176, 177, 
190 

Ganden Khangsar (dGa’ Idan khang 
gsar) 50 

Ganden Phodrang (bGa’ Idan pho 
brang) 36, 40, 41, 46, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 72, 73, 124, 131, 157, 167, 
178 

Gar (Gar), dances 193 

Gar (mGar), minister 26 

Gedun Drub: cf. Dalai Lama, Ist 36 

Gedun Gyatso: cf. Dalai Lama, 2nd 
36 

Gekha Sapa (Gad kha sa pa) 77 

Gelukpa (dGe lugs pa): passim xiii, 
xiv, 5, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, n. 17, 
37, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 59, 
60, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 81, 83, 86, 90, 92, 
97, 111, 113, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 128, 129, 131, 
135, 157, 159, 164, 167, 168, 173, 
174, 175, 176 n. 15, 177, 179, 180, 
183, 185, 186, 189, 190, 194, 198 

Genyen (dGe bsnyen) 189 

Gesar (Ge sar) 44, 163 

Gogpari (Gog pa ri) 168 

Gomang (sGo mang) 170, 171, 172, 
173, 175 
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Gompa Tsultrim Rinchen (sGom pa 
Tshul khrims rin chen) 28 

Gongkar (Gong dkar) 73 

Gonpo (mGon po) 91, 92, 94, 97, 
98 


Gonpo Bramze (mGon po Bram ze) 
91, 92, 94, 97, 98 

Grueber, Johannes 
157, 158, 161 

Guge (Gu ge) 4 

Gungthang (Gung thang) 

Gurkha 140 

Guru Tandrin (Gu ru rta mgrin) 
184, 187 

Gushri Khan 37, 41, 44, 46, 47, 50, 
51, 70, 71, 72, 73, 78, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 157, 
183 

Gyama (rGya ma) 

Gyantse (rGyal rtse) 
182 

Gyaza (rGya bza’): cf. Wencheng 
18 

Gyelphelri (rGyal ’phel ri/dGe ’phel ri) 
169 


5, 45, 139, 144, 


28, 31 


182, 


20, 25, 35 
xi, xii, 138, 


Harrer, Heinrich xii, 14 
Hastings, Warren 8 

Hedin, Sven 4, 11 

Herodotus 2, 143 

Hong Taji 127 

Huc, Evariste x, 9, 10, n. 9, 160 


Jamyang Choje Tashi Palden (Jam 
bdyangs chos rje bkra shis dpal 
Idan) 167 

Jamyang Wangpo (Jam dbyangs dbang 
po) 187 

Jang (Byang) 101, 105, 108 

Jangné Dargye (Byang ngos dar rgyas) 
102, 103, 105, 107, 110 

Jincheng 21, 22, 23 

Jinpa (sByin pa) 184 

Jokhang (Jo khang) xiv, 19 n. 6, 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 53, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 71, 
124, 161, 162, 163, 184, 187, 194 

Jonangpa (Jo nang pa) 45, 66, 67, 
76, 180, 181 

Jowo (Jo bo) 18, 19, 22, 23, 26, 28, 
29, 33, 34, 37, 38, 158, 161, 162 


Kadampa (bKa’ gdams pa) 
186, 189 


31, 32, 


241 


Kagyupa (bKa’ brgyud pa) 27 n. 13, 
36, 85, 89 

Kailash (Ti se) 14, 106, 150, 169 

Kangxi 47, 48, 49, 129, 130, 132 

Karma (Karma) 182 

Karma Kagyupa (Karma bKa’ brgyud 
pa) xiii, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 42, 
65, 66, 67, 70, 72, 120, 124, 135, 
157, 179, 181, 182, 188 

Kashmiri 27, 147, 149, 153, 154, 
155, 159, 181, 188, 195 

Kathmandu xv, 20, 59, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 147, 151, 153, 156, 160, 
184 

Khalkha 49, 70, 129, 130, 159 

Kham (Khams) 12, 47, 70, 71, 79, 
124, 125, 131, 138, 145, 151, 152, 
160, 172 

Khoshut 37, 41, 51, 70, 123, 124, 
127, 129, 130, 157 

Khubilai Khan 32, 41, 65, 159 

Khyenfse (mKhyen brtse) 192 

Kirong (sKyid rong) 139, 140, 141, 
145 

Kiru Taka (Ki ru ta ka) 74, 75 

Kokonor 16, 41, 44, 69, 71, 73, 74, 
78, 79, 123, 124, 144, 151, 159 

Konchok Chédrak (dKon mchog chos 
grags) 180 

Konchok Chéphel (dKon mchog chos 
*phel) §=73 

Konchok Lhundrub (dKon mchog 
Ihun grub) 70 

Kongpo (rKong po) 
109 

Kunga Lhadze (Kun dga’ Ilha mdzes) 
67 

Kunga Minjur (Kun dga’ mi ’gyur): 
Cf. Fifth Dalai Lama 67 

Kuti 139, 140, 141, 146 

Kyiché (sKyid shod) 33 

Kyichu (sKyid chu) 20, 25, 27, 29, 
30, 36, 42, 76 


72, 73, 86, 


Ladakh (La dwags) xiv, 6, 77, 79, 81, 
85, 138, 139, 143, 144, 149, 150, 
152, 153, 154, 178, 186 


Lama Zhang (Bla ma Zhang) 28, 31 

Landon, Perceval 11 n. 12 

Lang Darma (Glang dar ma) 23, 25, 
27, 31 

Leh (Gle) 148, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
186 


Lhagsam (Hag bsam) 107 
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Lhaje Zhonu (lHa rje gzhon nu) 167 

Lhamo: cf. Palden Lhamo 26, 82, 
83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 96, 
97, 98 

Lhasa (lHa sa): passim ix, x, xi, xil, 
xiii, xiv, xv, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 n. 3, 18, 
19 n. 7, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, n. 14, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 50, 51, 53, 59, 60, 62, 
n. 13, 66, 67, 71, 73, 75, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 86, 92, 96, 97, 98, 99, 103, 
107, 114, 117, 119, 121, 123, 124, 
126, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141 
142, 144, 146, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 163, 164, 165, 167, 168, 
171, 175, 177, 179, 180, 184, 185, 

189, 192, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197 

Lhazang Khan (lHa bzang) 130 

Lhazhong (Ha gzhong) 68 

Lhunding Namgyel Dorje (Hun Iding 
rnam rgyal rdo rje) 108 

Lingkhor (Gling ’khor) 58, 59, 61 

Lingme Zhabdrung (Gling smad zhabs 
drung) 42 

Lobzang (Blo bzang) 69, 186 

Loseling (Blo gsal gling) 170, 171, 
172, 173 

Lukhang (Klu khang) 50, 59, 61 

MacDonald, David 13 

Mahakala: cf. Gonpo 82, 85, 86, 87, 
91, 170 

Malla 137, 138, 140, 141, 144 

Manchu 74 

Manchu: passim and cf. Qing x, 7, 
8, 12, 41, 46, 48, 73, 74, 78, 119, 
123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 130, 132, 
192, 196, 197 

Manning, Thomas 

Marco Polo 3 

Marpori (dMar po ri) “Red Hill” 17, 
n. 3, 25, 33, 42, 43, 44, 53, 58, 73 

Maru (Ma ru/Mar ru) 16, n. 3 

Medrogongkar (Mal gro gung dkar) 
152 

Menri (sMan (b)ris) 
189, 192 

Menthangpa (sMan thang pa) 186, 
187 


x, 9,n. 8 


186, 187, 188, 


INDEX 


Mentsikhang (sMan rtsis khang) 
“Medical college” 58, 117 

Meru lhakhang (rMe ru lha khang) 
17 n. 3 

Miky6é Dorje (Mi bskyod rdo rije) 
18, 19, 22, 34 

Milarepa (Mi la ras pa) 31, 106 

Mindrdling (sMin grol gling) 40, 183 

Ming 123, 127, 135, 151 

Mén (Mon) 78 

Mongolia, Mongols: passim x, xiv, 2, 
3, 9, 10, 32, 37, 43, 45, 46, 47, 49, 
67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 78, 
94, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 127, 150, 178, 182 

Moénlam Chenmo (sMon lam chen 
mo), “Great Prayer” 33, 113, 114, 
171 


Nakartse (sNa dkar rtse) 67, 68 

Nakchu (Nag chu) ix, 151 

Namkha Zangpo (Nam mkha’ bzang 
po) 168, 170 

Namling Panchen (rNam gling pan 
chen) 103, 108 

Namri Lontsen/Namri Songtsen 
(gNam ri slon btsan/gNam ri srong 
btsan) 16 

Namthe Karpo (gNam the dkar po) 

168 

Ne’u dzong (sNe’u rdzong) 168 

Ne’udong (sNe’u gdong) 26, 34 

Nechung (gNas chung) 60, 94, 96, 

98, 183 

Nechung Chégyel (gNas chung chos 

rgyal) state oracle 94, 96 

Nel (sNel) 32, 33, 34, 35 

Nepal 23, 63, 136, 137, 139, 140, 

141, 143, 144, 145, 147, 151, 153, 

154, 184 

26, 137, 139, 140, 141, 143, 

153, 154, 155, 160, 184, 188, 191, 

192, 197 

Ngagi Wangpo (Ngag gi dbang po) 

182 

Ngagpa (sNgags pa) 171, 172, 174 

Ngari (mNga’ ris) 79, 149, 151 

Ngawang Namgyel (Ngag dbang rnam 
rgyal) 78 

Ngawang Phuntso Lhundrup (Ngag 
dbang Phun tshogs lhun grub) 181 

Norbu (Nor bu) 76, 77 

Norbu Gyatso (Nor bu rgya mtsho) 
189 
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Norbulingka (Nor bu gling ka) 63 

Nyemo (sNye mo) 182 

Nyenchen Thangla (gNyan chen thang 
Iha) 44 

Nyethang (sNye thang) 27 

Nyingmapa (rNying ma pa) 30, 31, 
70, 79, 85, 97, 105, 182, 183, 
186 

Nyithang Drungchen (Nyi thang drung 
chen) 103, 107 


Ogodai 2 

Olkha (’Ol kha) 86 

Onchangdo (On cang do) 24 

Orléans, Henri d’ 10 

Orville, Albert d’ 5, 139, 144, 
157 

Othang ('O thang) “The Milk Plain” 
18 


Padmasambhava (Gu ru Rin po che) 
24, 30, 89, 90, 91, 96, 165, 183, 
196 

Pagsam Wangpo (dPag bsam dbang 
po) 78 

Palden Lhamo (dPal Idan lha mo) 
26, 82, 86 

Palden Lhamo Mazorma (dPal Idan 
Iha mo dmag zor ma) 83, 91 

Panchen Lama (Pan chen bla ma) 

8, 67, 77, 123, 187, 192 

Panchen Lama Chéying Gyatso (Pan 
chen bla ma Chos dbyings rgya 
mtsho) 187, 192 

Panchen Lama Lobzang Chégyen 
(Pan chen bla ma Blo bzang chos 
rgyan alias Blo bzang chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan) 67, 68, 69, 70, 75, 77, 
169 

Panchen Lama Lobzang Yeshe Pel 
Zangpo (Pan chen Blo bzang ye 
shes dpal bzang po), 2nd Panchen 
lama but retroactively the 5th 181 

Pehar (Pe har) 96, 98, 183 

Pema Karpo (Padma dkar po) 78 

Phagmo Drupa (Phag mo gru pa) 
xiil, 25, 32, 34 

Phagpa Lodré Gyeltsen (’Phags pa Blo 
gros rgyal mtshan) 65, 121 

Phenpo (Phan po) 19, 24 

Phenyul (’Phan yul) 16 

Pholane (Pho la nas) 7, 196, 197 

Phunpo Riwoche (Phun po Ri bo che) 
183 


243 


Pian di Carpine, Giovanni di 2 

Potala (Po ta la): passim ix, xi, xiv, 
xv, 5, 10, 12, 17, 24, 38, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 73, 
76, 97, 103, 110, 124, 131, 155, 
156, 158, 160, 161, 163, 167, 173, 
178, 181, 184, 185, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 192, 193, 194, 195 

Potala/Phodrang Karpo (Pho brang 
dkar po) “White Palace” 44, 45, 
49, 50, 53, 58, 73, 186, 187 

Potala/Phodrang Marpo (Pho brang 
dmar po) “Red Palace” 43, 49, 50, 
51, 53, 58, 62, 188 

Pungé Norbu (sPung dgos nor bu) 
186 


Qing x, xi, 41, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 135, 150, 151, 
188 


Rasa (Ra sa) 19, 21, 22, 30 

Radreng (Ra sgreng) 68 

Ralung (Ra lung/Rwa lung) 78 

Ramoche (Ra mo che) 18, 19, 21, 
22, 23, 60, 61, 162, 187 

Ridak Khotho (Ri dwags kho tho) 
74 

Rigo (Ri sgo) 69 

Rijnhart, Petrus and Susie 11 

Rinpung (Rin spungs) 25, 32, 33, 65, 
187 


Rubruck, Guillelmus de 3 
Rutok (Ru thog) 149 


Sakya (Sa skya) 26, 65, 89, 179 
Sakyapa (Sa skya pa) xiii, 25, 32, 41, 
66, 86, 89, n. 7, 90, 91, 92, 120, 

121, 124, 159, 182, 184, 193 

Samdrubtse (bSam ’grub rtse) 
68, 71, 72, 75 

Samye (bSam yas) 20, n. 9, 21 n. 11, 
24, 30, 60, 61, 63, 86, 96, 164, 
165, 167, 183 

Sangphu Nyimathang (gSang phu nyi 
ma thang) 103 

Sangye Gyatso (Sangs rgyas rgya 
mtsho) Regent: passim 6, 47, 49, 
50, 52, 59, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 116, 
117, 129, 130, 179, 182, 183, 184, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 197 


65, 66, 
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Segalen, Victor 12, 13 n. 14 

Sera (Se ra) 6, 29, 33, 35, 37, 42, 
43, 60, 61, 66, 73, 164, 185, 190 

Setrab (bSe khrab) 40 

Shanglén (Zhang blon) 101, 113 

Shangshung (Zhang zhung) 106 

Shigatse (gZhis ka rtse) 5, 8, 41, 43, 
50, 61, 66, 103, 135, 138, 139, 153, 
154, 155, 179, 185 

Shinshag Tseten Dorje (Zhin shag 
Tshe brtan rdo rje) 65, 66 

Shukden (Shugs Idan): cf. Dorje 
Shukden 40, 76 

Shunzi 46, 74, 127 

Sichuan x, 81, 144, 149, 150, 151, 
152 

Sikkim xii, 13, 14, 62, 141 

Sonam Chophel (bSod nams chos 
*phel) Zhelngo then Regent 70 

Sonam Rabten (bSod nams rab 
brtan): another name for Sonam 
Chéphel. Cf. Sonam Choéphel 41, 
45, 50 

Songtsen Gampo (Srong btsan sgam 
po) xiv, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 40, 42, 43, 44, 49, 51, 
59, 99, 161, 162, 185 

Surat 137, 140, 143, 148, 153, 155 


Taktse (sTag rtse) 67, 68 

Talung (sTag lung) 186 

Tang 16 

Taranatha 180, 191 

Tardongpa (sTar sdong pa) 72 

Tashilunpo (bKra shis lhun po) _ 5, 8, 
36, n. 16, 61, 62, 63, 66, 67, 70, 
75, 86, 87, 92, 156, 179, 181, 187, 
188 

Tavernier, Jean-Baptiste 
148 

Taylor, Annie 11 

Tenzin Choégyel (bsTan ’dzin chos 
rgyal) 7] 

Tenzin Norbu (bsTan ’dzin nor bu) 
188 

Terdak Lingpa (gTer bdag gling pa) 
105, 182 

Thangthong Gyelpo (Thang stong 
rgyal po) 100, 111 

Thobgyel (Thob rgyal) 72 

Tolung (sTod lung) 25 

Tongsa Penlop Ugyen Wangchuck 
(Krong gsar dPon slob O rgyan 
dbang phyug) 62 


142, 145, 


INDEX 


Tride Tsugtsen (Khri Ide gtsug btsan) 
alias Me Agtshom (Mes ’ag tshoms) 
21, 22 

Trisong Detsen (Khri srong Ide btsan) 
23, 24, 30, 31, 164, 165 

Tritsug Detsen (Khri gtsug Ide 
btsan) alias Relpachen (Ral pa 
can) 60 

Tsang (gTsang) 25, 32, 36 n. 16, 37, 
41, 42, 44, 61, 65, 66, 67, 70, 71, 
75, 78, 86, 89, 92, 120, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 135, 157, 179, 
180, 186, 187, 193 

Tsangpo (gTsang po)/Brahmaputra 
16, 20 n. 9, 42, 86, 164 
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